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The Immigration Commis- 
sion created by Congress in 
1907, and charged with the duty of inves- 
tigating the subject of alien immigration 
into the United States for the purpose of 
laying before Congress information on 
which new laws could be based, has pre- 
pared its report. One portion of that 
report has been transmitted to Congress. 
It deals with what the Commission calls 
“the most pitiful and most revolting 
phase of the immigration question.” This 
is the so-called white slave traffic. The 
investigations of this Commission, though 
carried on quietly, necessarily had the 
effect of bringing facts to the attention of 
police officials and public prosecutors, and 
therefore of bringing some of those 
engaged in this hideous traffic into the 
courts. The Outlook has already on two 
occasions within the past few months re- 
ferred to the subject. This traffic is the 
business of importing and keeping for 
immoral purposes alien women and girls. 
That this business is extensive is scarcely 
questionable; but how extensive it is 
even the Commission could not ascertain. 
There are no statistics obtainable. The 
-figures, however, concerning the arrest 
and deportation of alien women on the 
ground of prostitution, and of cases in the 
night court of New York of women con- 
victed of soliciting on the streets and 
being inmates of disorderly houses, indi- 
cate a great range of nationality, with the 
French and Hebrew predominating. The 
Commission tells of the methods adopted 
by those engaged in the traffic to secure 
these women and to keep them for profit. 
The Commission outlines a typical case 
in Seattle to show some of the methods : 


Flattery, promises of work, love-making, 
promise of marriage to a wealthy person, 


WHITE SLAVES 


seduction without marriage, kind treatment 
for a month or two, then travel with the 
procurer as wife, continual deception, then 
an explanation to a girl of only seventeen of 
the life awaiting her, which in her innocence 
she could not understand, then experience in 
a house of ill fame in Montreal, Canada, 
then personal brutality, even physical vio- 
lence, taking every cent of the hard-earned 
money, transportation to Vancouver, to 
Prince Rupert, to Alaska, and to Seattle, 
in every city forced to earn money in a 
shameful life, with total earnings of more 


than $2,000, none of which she was able to 


retain, then release by arrest and readiness 
to be —— if only the story of het shame 
can be kept from father and mother, sisters 
and brothers. 

Such a case is one of virtual slavery; and 
so are even cases of women who know- 
ingly come into the United States to enter 
the life of the prostitute. They are per- 
suaded by promises of higher pay than 
they can obtain in Europe, but when they 
come here they find that their earnings 
are almost all taken by those who have 
them in their power. ‘“ Those who re 
cruit women for immoral purposes,” says. 
the Commission, ‘‘ watch all places where. 
young women are likely to be found under 
circumstances which will give them a 
ready means of acquaintance .and. 
macy, such as employment agencies, im- 
migrant homes, moving picture’ shows, 
dance halls, sometimes waiting-rooms. in 
large department stores, railroad. stations, 
manicuring and hair-dressing establish- 
ments. . . . They become acquainted as 
intimately as possible with the young 
aliens, and then use every conceivable 
method of betraying them.” The men 
engaged in the traffic Secure a control 
over these girls that is almost inexorable 
and that can hardly be loosened. by our 
present laws or the present methods of 
administering them. An. innocent girl is 
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often held at first by her affection for the 
man and by the fact that he is the only 
one that can protect her, often by his 
brutality, and often by conditions which 
make escape virtually impossible. If she 
does escape, other men in the same busi- 
ness soon discover her and inform her 
master.. She finds appeals to the police 
useless, partly because she has_ been 
threatened with the police by her master, 
partly because women of her class have 
little experience with the police except 
that of arrest, partly because of her ig- 
norance of the laws and language of the 
country. By the time such an alien 
woman has been in the country long 
enough to know some of the channels of 
assistance, she is both physically and 
morally so degraded and weakened that 
she loses even the desire for freedom. 


Though the Commis- 


HOW SHALL THE 


TRAFFIC BE stoppepp S!0n has not been 


able to find that 
there js any great monopolistic cor- 
poration behind this traffic, it reports the 
existence of organizations of importers. 
‘The Commission enumerates as the effects 
of this traffic not only the degradation of 
the women themselves, but also the trans- 
mission of disease, the waste of life 
which it causes, the ruinous influence on 
domestic life, and the stimulus which 
it has given to even worse practices 
which the Commission terms “ the most 
bestial refinement of depravity.””. How 
to control this traffic is a problem on 
which the Commission offers certain 
recommendations. It recognizes very 
serious difficulties in the way of discover- 
ing and holding immigrant girls who are 
suspected. A mistake made by an immi- 
grant official is very serious. Inone case 
a respectable woman was held, the wife 
of a prominent American citizen. It was 
only because the error was discovered 
before she was informed of the reason for 
her detention that grave consequences did 
not follow. Naturally enough, immigrant 
officials are not eager to take chances. 
With a little ingenuity, therefore, procurers 
can, as a rule, enable the women they are 
importing to pass muster. The Commis- 


sion points out that the motive for this 
traffic is financial profit, and that any law 
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or administrative method which would 
reduce, or, better still, eliminate this profit 
would be the most effective restraint upon 
it. It recommends certain administrative 
changes in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, particularly with regard to the 
employment of special agents and matrons. 
Furthermore, the Commission recom- 
mends certain changes in immigration 
laws. ‘These recommendations are as 
follows : 


1. That Section 3 of the Immigration Act 
of February 20, 1907, be amended by remov- 
ing the limitation of three years after the date 
of landing within which the prostitute or pro- 
curer must be found. 

2. All persons violating the Act who have 
been debarred or deported, if they later re-" 
turn to and attempt to enter the United 
States, should be declared guilty of misde- 
meanor and should be punished by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, and at the 
expiration of such term be deported. 

3. The penalties of perjury should be in- 
flicted upon those taking false oath regard- 
ing the circumstances connected with these 
crimes. 

4. The burden of proof regarding the date 
and place of landing should be placed upon 
the alien, if those facts are needed. 

5. The keeping or management of any 
house of prostitution by an alien, or the tak- 
ing of all or part of the earnings of any 
prostitute, should be sufficiert cause for 
deportation of such alien. 

6. Steamship com panies should be required 
to take back from whence they came all 
debarred or deported passengers in the same 
class of passage in which they came to this 
country. 

7. Cases should be prosecuted in the dis- 
trict where evidence is most readily secured. 

8. The Legislatures of the various States 

should be asked to enact laws requiring the 
detention of every alien woman convicted ° 
under the State laws of practicing prostitu- 
tion, and further providing for the notifica- 
tion of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor of such cases,in order that immediate, 
steps may be taken for the deportation of 
such women. 
' 9. The transportation of persons from any 
State, Territory, or district to another for 
the purposes of prostitution should be for- 
bidden under heavy penalties. 

10. The Legislatures of the several States 
should consider the advisability of enacting 
more stringent laws regarding prostitution. 
It is suggested that the Illinois statute re- 
garding pandering be carefully considered. 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States emphasizes especially 
the need of the first, fourth, and the fifth 
of these recommendations. It is highly 
important that no one who engages in this 
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buiginéss should be allowed to go 
merely because the alien woman he has 
enslaved has been here for three years. 
It is “ highly important that the bur- 
den af proof regarding the date and 
place of ‘indhig should not rest on the 
prosécuting officer. And it is certainly 
Ps important that, however much 

this countfy may be willing to act as 
ah asylum for the oppressed of other 
nafidns, it should not serve as a harbor 
for ali¢ns who aré making a profit by 


dégrading Ameérican life. 


The charges that officials 
in the Interior Department 
have been in collusion with 
private land claimants in the West for 
the purpose of securing public lands for 
private ownership in disregard of public 
rights and of the law are revived in the 
Housé of Répresentatives by Representa- 
tive Hitéhcock, of Nebraska, and outside 
the House by Collier’s Weekly. Both 
are responsible accusérs. Both make spe- 
cific accusations, accompanying them with 
définite accounts of particular transac- 
tions and giving names and dates. Mr. 
Hitchcock demands for his accusations a 
Congressional inquiry, and accompanies 
his demand with the statement that his 
resolution calling for an inquiry is before 
the Committée on Rules, but that, if ninety 
per cent of the House desired such an 
inquiry, it could not be obtained without 
the Spéakér’s consént. We do not know 
whether that is true or not; it does not 
Sound probable. But it is. practically 
certain that an inquiry could not and 
would not be réfused if it were de- 
manded by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior supported by the President. The 
Outlook has already expressed its faith in 
the integrity of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and sees no reason to withdraw 
from him its expression of confidence. 
But, in our judgment, whenever a definite 
accusation is preferred by a responsible 
accuser who professes himself ready to 
make his accusation good against a public 
bureau, department, or individual official, 
justice, both to the accused and to the 
public, demands an investigation of the 
accusation. That there are exceptions to 
this principle is true; but they are rare. 


INVESTIGATION 
DEMANDED 


If it were habitually observed, if every 
accuser of a public official were compelled 
to establish his accusation before a tri- 
bunal, groundless acccusations would be 
less frequent. Such an _ investigation 
may supposedly be conducted in one of 
three ways: by the Executive Depart- 
ment, by the Congress, or by the Courts. 
When a subordinate is charged with 
wrong-doing, an investigation by his 
superior in office is often all that is 
called for; but in this case the head of 
the Department is declared to be under 
suspicion, and he has a right, and 
the public have a night, to have that 
suspicion thoroughly sifted. No Execu- 
tive inquiry is adequate for that purpose. 
Investigation by a court is practicable only 
by an indictment of suspected officials or 
by a libel suit brought by them against 
their accusers. No evidence has been 
presented to the public adequate to war- 
rant an indictment, and no one has a right 
to ask a public official to subject himself 
to the vexatious burden of a libel suit 
against any and every accuser. ‘There 
remains as the only possible alternative 
a Congressional investigation. In the 
interest of the public welfare, and as a 
matter of justice to the Department of 
the Interior and the officials from the 
highest to the lowest, such an investiga- 
tion ought to be entered on without delay. 
Collier’s Weekly and Mr. Hitchcock should 
be called on to establish their accusations 
or to withdraw them as publicly as they 
have been made. It should be assumed 
that the President and his Secretary will 
welcome the opportunity to put.all the 
facts before the public. Andé it is certain 
that if any one thwarts, hinders, or op- 
poses such an investigation, he will only 
have himself to blame if he finds himself 
subjected to the suspicion of a personal 
unwillingness to have the truth known. 


The withdrawal from office of 
President Zelaya of Nicara- 
gua, following a week of’ 
turbulence in his capital city, Managua} 
is a confession that arbitrary power must 
yield in the end to pressure of out- 
raged public opinion. For the first time 
in many years the dictator of this Ce 

tral American Republic has becn openly 
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opposed in the Congress which has been, 
as a rule, subservient to his wishes. With 
a strong revolutionary force threatening 
his overthrow by military defeat, with 
rioting in his capital, with political plotting 
close about him, and with the war-ships of 
the United States in his ports to support, 
if necessary, their Government’s demand 
for the protection of American interests, 
Zelaya has been forced to bow before the 
storm. His message charges the United 
States with unjustly intervening in Nica- 
raguan affairs and “ with publicly pro- 
viding the rebels with arms.” Whether 
or not intervention is justified will be 
better determined when the facts upon 
which our Government based its action are 
more fully known. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that thus far “our Government has 
taken no step which can be criticised as 
beyond ordinary international practice. 
The withdrawal of diplomatic relations is 
beyond question proper, and no troops 
have been landed in Nicaragua, nor have 
any forceful measures been used. Zelaya’s 
second statement is, of course, abso- 
lutely false; even if it be shown that 
American citizens have sold arms to Nica- 
raguan insurgents, that fact does not affect 
the falsity of the charge that “ the nation ”’ 
has ‘‘ publicly provided” the rebels with 
arms. Inacable despatch to President 
Taft, Zelaya states that he cabled to 
Secretary Knox on December 4 offer- 
ing to resign if a commission of investi- 
gation to be -sent from the United 
States should find his administration 
detrimental to Central America. No 
such despatch ever reached Secretary 
Knox. What will follow Zelaya’s resig- 
nation is in great doubt. It is reported 
that he wishes to be succeeded by Dr. 
José Madriz, one of the judges of the 
Court of Justice established through treaty 


by the Central American States at Car- : 


tago for settlement of claims between the 
Republics. It is not probable that this 
choice of a successor would be acceptable 
to General Estrada, who commands the 
revolutionary troops, and it is intimated 
that it would not be regarded by the 
United States State Department as a 
hopeful indication for peace and safety in 
Nicaragua. _ Since Secretary Knox’s state- 
ment of the condition of affairs in Nica- 
ragua, already reported in The Outlook, 
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our Government-has evidently been pa-. 
tiently awaiting the progress of events. 
It is all-essential that we should have 
a complete account of all. the circum- 
stances relating to the capture and 
execution of the two Americans, Groce 
and Cannon, before it is decided what 
should be done about that matter. Very © 
few people take seriously the proposition 
made by Senator Rayner last week, that 
the United States should arrest Zelaya, 
bring him to this country, and try him for 
murder. Apart from the investigation of 
the deaths of the two Americans, our Gov- 
ernmert will undoubtedly, because of the 
present condition of anarchy in Nicaragua, 
require ample guarantees that American 
life and property be guarded, not only 
for the moment, but for thefuture. Ina 
large measure Nicaragua is a key to the 
general condition of Central American 
affairs. It is the largest of the five re- 
publics of Central America except Guate- 
mala, has a population of something 
over half a million, has rich _possi- 
bilities for agriculture and mining, and 
has attracted to a considerable extent 
American enterprise and capital. It has 
long been a turbulent country, and was 
so even before the famous filibustering 
expedition, in 1855, of William Walker, 
whose wild dream of a slave state in 
Central America led to his execution. 
What the country needs, and what all 
Central America needs, is a period of 
relief from civil conflict, constantly recur- 
ring revolutions, and commercial and 
political oppression. 
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At the recent meet- 
ing of the American 
Federation of Labor 
at Toronto the intimation was made that 
a great labor struggle between the em- 
ployees and the management of the 
United States Steel Corporation was at 
hand. When, therefore, last week, readers 
of the daily papers found ‘such headlines 
as‘ United States Steel Faces a War of 
Labor,” “‘ A Million and a Half of Steel 
Workers Assessed for a Fight,’’ and 
‘* Unions Throw Down Gauntlet,” they 
naturally looked to learn the reason why a 
labor contest of the most gigantic propor- 
tions had suddenly broken out. What they 


THE LABOR UNIONS 
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actually found was that no such contest 
had begun; and if they reached an intel- 
ligent conclusion as to the reasons why 
such a contest was threatened, they were 
more fortunate than The Outlook. With- 
out taking sides in a dispute which we 
confess we do not yet fully understand, 
we must admit that, after reading the 
declaration put forth at Pittsburgh last 
week by a group of labor leaders in con- 
ference, we are inclined to adopt the 
phrase used by an officer of the United 
States Steel Corporation to deseribe it— 
‘‘ Words ; just one great jumble of words.”’ 
The body which issued this document 
seems to have been a conference of labor 
union officials, most or all of them con- 
nected with the American Federation of 
Labor. It need not be pointed out that 
if serious dispute exists between the 
United States Steel Corporation and its 
employees, or a large majority of them, 
the matter is of National importance. 
What is called for, then, is a clear, simple, 
fair statement of the matters at issue. We 
search the Pittsburgh declaration im vain 
for such a statement. It contains much 
rhetoric, many superlatives, not a little 
high-pitched invective—but of plain facts 
it is lamentably bare. It is impossible 
to imagine John Mitchell putting forth 
such a perfervid and factless exhorta- 
tion. We are told, to quote a single 
passage which does not stand alone in its 
vague eloquence, that, “grown rich by 
the consent of the people of our country, 
this corporation, in its mad greed for still 
greater riches, sweeps aside, makes and 
unmakes law, its enactors and executors, 
and is now engaged in an effort to destroy 
the only factor—the organizations of its 
employees—standing between it and un- 
limited, unchecked, and unbridled indus- 
trial, political, social, and moral carnage.’’ 
The only thing like a definite accusation 
against the employers is that “ on June 1, 
1909, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion proclaimed its hostility. The night 
of the workers to associate for their com- 
mon protection was no longer to be toler- 
ated. Accompanying that decree was a 
notice.of a further reduction in the already 
scant wages of the workers.”” ‘This seems 
to imply the assertion that the steel 
workers are underpaid. If so, the facts 


ought to be stated, and the matter taken 
3-+ 
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up seriously and calmly with every effort 
directed toward conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. Until, however, a satisfactory state- 
ment of grievances is made the steel 
workers can hardly expect to receive pub- 
lic sympathy. If we are nghtly informed, 
the main point really at issue is that the 
labor leaders believe that the corporation 
is establishing, and means to establish, 
the open shop wherever possible, and the 
leaders hold that it is impossible for the 
labor unions to be effective where the 
open shop exists, for, they often say, “‘ an 
open shop is an anti-union shop.” If this 
is the cause of the labor conflict threat- 
ened, it may be pointed out that argu- 
ments of considerable strength may be 
brought on each side of this question, and 
that it is not to be decided offhand; still 
less is difference on this point to be made 
the cause of closing down one of the larg- 
est and most important industrial enter- 
prises of the country. The Outlook, like 
the public at large, must wait for further 
information than is contained in the dec- 
laration of last week before discussing 
the questions supposed to be involved. 
It should be added, however, that the 
officials of the corporation state that forty 
thousand of their workers out of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand hold stock 
and draw dividends from the company, 
and would be very unlikely to leave their 
work in order to injure the business in 
which they have an interest. 


After the explosion in the 
THE BOY IN . 
THE mings Mine at Cherry, Illinois, 


among the first of the dead 
bodies brought to the surface were those 
of boys under sixteen years of age. Had 
the presence of such boys in the mine 
anything to do with the cause of the dis- 
aster? ‘Those who have worked in coal 
mines and have intelligently thought about 
the matter are strongly convinced that 
lack of skill and proper training in the 
miners themselves is a fruitful cause of 
accidents. Boys under sixteen years of 
age cannot have the skill, the training, or 
the judgment of their elders. They take 
chances that a grown man would regard 
as foolhardy. ‘They are often reckless 
and irresponsible. Such a law as that of 
Illinois which forbids the employment of 
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boys under sixteen years of age in the 
mines is a safeguard not only to the boys 
but also to all the mine workers. It has 
long been established that in all dangerous 
occupations accidents to children form a 
much larger percentage than accidents to 
adults. It might almost be regarded as a 
corollary that accidents caused by children 
form a larger percentage than those 
caused by adults. There is thus good 
ground for raising the question whether 
this accident at Cherry, Illinois, might not 
be due to the employment of boys. At 
the coroner’s inquest testimony was given 
which shows clearly that such a question 
is pertinent. A fifteen-year-old boy testi- 
fied that he and another lad had pushed a 
car with hay on it up to a flaming torch. 
According to the Chicago Tribune, he was 
asked, ** Did you ever see any burning 
oil dripping from these torches ?” ‘ Yes,” 
he replied; ‘‘ the torch on the other side 
of us was dripping burning oil.” “‘“* When 
you were working down there, did Rosen- 
jack ever give you any orders what to 
do?’ Rosenjack is the miner who has 
assumed blame for the accident. ‘ No,” 
the boy replied ; ‘‘ he did not tell me any- 
thing to do, or anybody else that I know 
of.” ‘ You left the car of hay up against 
the torch?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘* You knew that 
it was standing right up against the torch ?” 
“It was pretty close to it.”” ‘* Did you 
ever pay any attention to those open 
torches down there, or think. that they 
were dangerous ?”” “No.” When you 
first saw the fire, was the car of hay stand- 
ing close to the torch?” ‘“ Yes, just 
where we left it.” ‘How close?” 
‘‘ About half a foot.” The boy testified 
that Rosenjack tried to put out the fire 
with water that the two boys brought to 
him, and that all three were cut off by the 
fire from reaching the air-shaft cage. 
Rosenjack has disappeared, together with 
the other of these two boys, and it is 
understood that the mine officials have 
opposed any attempt to shift the blame 
from Rosenjack’s shoulders. If the acci- 


dent was due to a violation of the law in the _ 


employment of boys under the legal age 
limit, they have good reason for suppress- 
ing the testimony concerning it. We do 
not, however, wish to lay upon these mine 
officials any heavier burden than they are 
already bearing, for that in all conscience 
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is heavy enough. ‘These facts, however, 
emphasize the need not only of stricter 
laws regarding dangerous occupations, but 
also of more vigorous and effective meas- 
ures for their enforcement. The Outlook 
wishes to repeat what it has already said 
in connection with this disaster, that the 
law should pérmit only those men whose 
skill has been proved by adequate exam- 
ination to be employed in mining. The 
custom which has been followed by many 
mining concerns of employing unskilled 
foreign labor because it is cheap has not 
only cost many lives, but has not even 
achieved its own purpose of economy. So, 
too, it seems clear that the employment 
of young boys in the mines has been hurt- 
ful to mining property, as it has been also 
a menace to human life. 


wast week there were dis- 
asters on the Lake Shore 
and Southern Railways. 
The first was at Northeast, Pennsylvania, 
the second at Greensboro, North Carolina. . 
In the first three persons were killed and 
twelve injured ; in the second twelve were 
killed and twenty-five injured. The first 
accident was caused by a rear-end collis- 
ion ; the second, by a broken rail. &n the 
first disaster an express train had been 
delayed by a breakdown ahead. The 
automatic block signal system was in force, 
and when the repairs were completed the 
particular block was lifted. One newspaper 
account states that there was no block 
against the ‘‘ Limited,” due at that moment 
and continuing its _ sixty-mile’-an-hour 
speed, the slower morning express being 
only a mile ahead. According to another 
account, the *“* Limited ”’ overran the warn- 
ing bull’s-eye of the automatic signal sys- 
tem and a flagman’s red lamp. At all 
events, ‘‘ some one blundered.’’ The tail 
lights of the slower express were not vis- 
ible owing to a blinding storm, and the 
** Limited ” crashed into the rear of the 
other train. The Southern Railway dis- 
aster, so officials claim, was caused by a 
hidden defect in a rail, and the defect 
became evident just as a train was about 
to cross a bridge. Thetrain was derailed 
and thrown into a chasm twenty or thirty 
feet below. These disasters are note- 
worthy as they occurred at just the right 
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time to jog the House of Representatives 
at Washington into the proper attitude for 
the passage of measures to protect life on 
our railways. ‘Two bills had been intro- 
duced by the Hon. John J. Esch, of 
Wisconsin, whose name has long been 
honorably connected with railway rate 
legislation. One of the bills protects the 
lives of employees by amending the pres- 
ent Safety Appliances Act. It specifi- 
cally increases the kinds of appliances with 
which freight trains engaged in inter-State 
business must henceforth be equipped, 
and authorizes the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission to determine a uniform sys- 
tem of equipment. ‘This bill should save 
the lives of hundreds of switchmen now 
lost owing to the confusion occasioned by 
the varying types of steps, brakes, lad- 
ders, running-boards, and grip-irons, or 
by their absence. ‘The second bill should 
save the lives of hundreds of passengers 
now lost because there is no greater moral 
fear before the railway companies in case 
of accident than that of a local investigation 
of county officials, in addition to the com- 
pany’s own and a monthly report to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. As 
may be imagined, investigations have 
always been either superficial or biased. 
Coroners investigate railway wrecks where 
death is caused, but their researches are 
never exhaustive, experts are rarely con- 
nected therewith, no publicity is given to 
the findings, and no permanent record is 
kept. Investigations by railway compa- 
nies are, of course, more exhaustive, ex- 
perts generally take part, and a permanent 
record is kept, but the method of investiga- 
tion and the lack of publicity leave much 
to be desired. The method is bad because, 
as is natural, the company’s own share of 
responsibility is minimized. The publicity 
is defective because reports to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission are often 
delayed. Hence the bill empowers the 
Commission to investigate all railway acci- 
dents. The House has honored itself by 
passing the Esch bills. Hereafter, if the 
Senate will now agree with the House, 
we may have immediate, exhaustive, and 
impartial investigations by Federal author- 
ity. Congress has been long in granting 
to the Americans the privilege of the im- 
mediate investigations made by the British 
Board of Trade. The Inter-State Com- 


merce Commission is the administrative 
representative of the American people in 
respect to transportation. ‘The people are 
aroused, and the Commission urgently 
needs the authority which the Esch bills 
would confer upon it. 


Last week Leopold II of 
Belgium passed away. He 
was seventy-five years old. 
As a progressive ruler of his country’s 
internal affairs he had his good side. 
But in his private life, and in his 
own and his country’s great foreign in- 
terest, he was a moral leper. In physi- 
cal appearance he gave anything but 
that impression. Of erect figure, very 
tall, with well-formed features, ruddy 
face, a penetrating glance over the well- 
known square-cut white beard, his dress 
plain, his manner democratic but courtly, 
his conversation was so genial that an 
American lady who recently met him at 
court declared, ‘‘ If he is the most immoral, 
he is certainly the most fascinating man I 
ever saw.”’ His Queen, Marie Henriette, 
died in 1902. His disloyalty to her 
dates back to the days of a famous ad- 
venturess who about the middle of the 
nineteenth century excited the scandal- 
mongers of Europe. Since then the 
many women involved ranged from the 
ladies of the court to music hall perform- 
ers and dancers. After the Queen’s 
death Leopold lived openly with Made- 
moiselle Lacroix,a barmaid and the daugh- 
ter of ‘a janitor in the city of Louvain. 
He created her Baroness Vaughan, and, 
it is said, lately endeavored to improve 
her position and his own by a morganatic 
marriage. He kept tight hold of the 
family money, especially that of his sister 
Charlotte, the wife of Emperor Maximilian 
of Mexico, and the legacies bequeathed 
by Queen Marie Henriette to her daugh- 
ters. Unable to collect them, they brought 
suit in the Belgian courts against their 
father. The King pleaded that his marriage 
contract was an international treaty and 
not a private agreement, and therefore, he 
said, the dowry was an affair of state and 
the money the property of the King alone. 
The King has long been on bad terms 
with his daughters. The oldest, Princess 
Louise, after running away from her hus- 
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band, Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, was declared insane and placed in 
an asylum, from which she later escaped 
and eloped with Count Mattachich, a 
Hungarian. ‘The second daughter, Prin- 
cess Stéphanie, married Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria, and was left a widow. 
A year later, against her father’s wishes, 
she married Count Lonyay, also a Hun- 
garian. ‘The youngest daughter, Princess 
Clementine, has never married. She had 
been engaged to wed her cousin Prince 
Baldwin, son of the Count of Flanders, 
the King’s brother, but the Prince was 
murdered a few days before the date set 
for their marriage. ‘The Count’s second 
son, Prince Albert, thirty-four years old, 
now succeeds to the Crown, as it descends 
only in the male line. The new King is 
known as a great student of political 
economy. His wife, the lovely Elizabeth 
of Bavaria, is popular. ‘Three children 
have been born to them. 


If Leopold II’s private life 
was thus unenviable, his public 
life was fairly enviable as re- 
gards Belgium alone. But it was abhorrent 
as regards his and Belgium’s great inter- 
est abroad—the Cengo. Forty-four years 
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ago Leopold became King. During half . 


of the intervening period the little popu- 
larly known about him as monarch was 
favorable. He showed himself particularly 
interested in economy. As evidence of 
this, he had, on his accession, agreed to a 
large reduction in his income. He always 
scrupulously kept within the limits of his 
powers as constitutional monarch, and 
even favored advanced ideas, such as old- 
age pensions, insurance of industrial work- 
ers, and the improvement of the dwellings 
of the poor. He developed Belgian in- 
dustries enormously, investing his own 
money freely in them. Not satisfied with 
this, he began to speculate with intelli- 
gence and advantage in many foreign 
enterprises. As a young man he had 
been a great traveler, and distant affairs 
had a peculiar charm for him: In particu- 
lar he was attracted by the journeys in 
Africa of the late Sir Henry Stanley and 
the material riches discovered by that ex- 
plorer in the basin of the Congo River. 
In 1876 Leopold launched his: Congo 
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enterprises. He called a great meeting 
that year at Brussels, his capital, of geog- 
raphers and explorers. At the King’s in- 
stance, the African International Associa- 
tion came into being. Stanley was again 
sent to Africa, and Leopold II financed 
the journey. In 1877 Stanley revealed 
beyond a peradventure the vastness and 
richness of the Congo basin—neither had 
been realized. The Powers looked greedily 
at such a colonial prize. But they reck- 
oried without the head of a non-colonial 
power. Belgium had long envied Hol- 
land’s colonial empire. Hence the Belgians 
were in the proper frame of mind to greet 
their King’s carefully matured proposal. 
He had already perfected its machin- 
ery, and now offered to the Powers 
(upon the importance of whose mutual 
jealousies he had shrewdly figured) the 
Belgian monarch’s tutelage over the neu- 
tral ‘* Free State of the Congo” as being 
desirable. Was not Belgium itself a 
country whose neutrality the Powers had 
guaranteed for two generations? One 
by one the Powers consented, and in 
1885 Leopold’s development and exploi- 
tation of the Congo began. In 1890 he 
used a war against Arab slave-traders 


‘as excuse to induce the Powers to 


consent to the imposition of customs 
duties. Little by little Leopold’s régime 
became autocratic. It started when he 
asserted that all vacant lands were the 
property of the Government—that is, vir- 
tually, of himself. Later he decreed that 
the letting or selling of domains and the 
mining and wood-cutting rights on any 
land the ownership of which was not rec- 
ognized as appertaining to any one be- 
longed to him. This meant that enor- 
mous tracts that had been held in common 
by the natives were confiscated. To fill 
up the ranks of the Congo forces and to get 
men, for the public works he used forced 
labor. But of all abuses, the King’s rub- 
ber monopoly has been the worst. It has 
resulted in almost a decimation of the 
population. Congo officials have been led 
on by a system of payment for results to 
exact from the miserable people every pos- 
sible ounce. To get the rubber the natives 
have been forced to take long journeys from 
home. They have been visited with mutila- 
tion and death if they failed in their search. 
Against these and other atrocities our 
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own Government and the British Governr- 
ment have repeatedly and stermy pro- 
tested. The transference of the Congo 
from Leopold to Belgium proper has not 
yet satisfied the Powers that any real 
reforms have been inaugurated. A great 
opportunity thus lies before King Albert 
as he enters upon his responsibilities as 
sovereign of Belgium. 


Last week Baron Sidney 
Sonnino became once 

_ more Prime Minister of 
Italy. His predecessor, Signor Giolitti, 
had resigned because of an adverse 
Budget vote in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the lower house of the Italian Parliament. 
The Chamber had rejected the Govern- 
ment’s Budget, or statement of estimated 
receipts and expenditures. As we have 
seen, in England the Budget sometimes 
provokes such a parliamentary conflict as 
to lead to an appeal to the people. In 
Italy it-has led to a change from a com- 
posite Cabinet of Radical hue to a compos- 
ite Cabinet of more moderate complexion. 
As in England, so the problem before the 
Italian Government has been twofold: to 
provide more revenue and to equalize tax- 
ation. More revenue is needed, chiefly 
to pay higher salaries to all employees in 
the Italian Civil Service, especially the 
employees on the Government-owned 
railways ; in Italy the cost of living has 
burdensomely increased, though not so 
much as in America, since the existing 
scale of Civil Service salaries was fixed in 
the two countries. Now for the other 
half of the problem, tax equalization. 
Premier Giolitti’s course was somewhat 
similar to that of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in pre- 
senting the British Budget. Both pro- 
posed systems of discriminating taxation. 
Equalization is the more necessary in 
Italy, for taxes there rest proportion- 
ately more heavily on the poor than 
they do in England. Take such indis- 
pensable commodities to every one as 
petroleum and sugar, for instance. These 
importations are taxed exorbitantly. As 
the beet-sugar manufacturers cannot sup- 
ply the demand, the lack must be made 
good by imports, and hence sugar has 
practically become a luxury in Italy. It 
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is not possible properly to develop indus- 
tries there in which sugar is much used, 
especially the jam and preserve manufac- 
tures in the fruit-growing districts. Signor 
Giolitti humanely proposed tu halve the 
taxes on the right to manufacture sugar 
and to reduce by a quarter the import 
duties on the commodity. Then, further 
to equalize the burden between poor and 
rich, he proposed an income tax. ‘The 
poorest taxpayers would escape it alto- 
gether, for incomes less than one thousand 
dollars a year would be exempt; incomes 
between one thousand and two thousand 
would pay one per cent; the percentage 
would gradually rise with the increase in 
the amount of income until all incomes 
over forty thousand dollars a year would 
pay six per cent. Moreover, the Pnme 
Minister proposed similarly graduated 
inheritance duties, and, finally, a tax on 
bonds. Such a total readjustment of taxa- 
tion would, he hoped, place. the burden 
where it ought to be, and would provide 
sufficient revenue. But to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, he proposed an in- 
crease of the rates on the Government- 
owned railways. The freight rates he 
would increase by three per cent and the 
passenger rates by no less than nine 
per cent; at the same time the Govern- 
ment would maintain large subsidies for 
steamship lines in return for possible 
use of vessels as transports in time of 
war. Here the Giolitti plan broke down. 
Though the Premier might have carried 
his sugar reform, the income and inher- 
itance taxes were immediately opposed by 
a majority of the Chamber. They would 
have directly affected four hundred of 
the five hundred and eight members. 
While the income tax was really the 
feature most disliked, the members made 
their fight on the proposed increased 
railway charges, largely because of the 
poorness of the service on the state lines, 
and resented the steamship subsidies be- 
cause of alleged partiality shown toward 
cerftain favored lines, especially those of 
Genoa, Italy’s largest port, to the detri- 
ment of smaller lines and smaller ports. 
Though the Lloyd-George and Giolitti 
proposals for tax equalization may be 
changed in particular methods, the prin- 
ciple itself must be e¢arried in Italy and in 
England, asin every other civilized country. 
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The recent arrival 

SURGICAL OPERATIONS jn this country of 
UNCONSCIOUSNESS Dr. Jonnesco, a 
prominent Ruma- 

nian surgeon of Bucharest, has aroused 
public interest in the use of spinal punc- 
ture as a means of securing insensibilitv 
to pain in surgical operations. ‘The 
anzesthesia necessary for Successful opera- 
tion is ordinarily secured by the inhalation 
of ether, chloroform, or “ laughing gas.” 
These anzsthetics at the same time pro- 
duce unconsciousness. The method of 
spinal puncture. involves the injection of 
a drug like cocaine, tropacocaine, eucaine, 
or the newer stovaine into the fluid sur- 
rounding the spinal cord by means of a 
specially constructed needle very much like 
the needle used for hypodermic medication. 
The result is anzsthesia, or, more prop- 
erly, analgesia (the former signifying loss 
of all physical sense of feeling, the latter 
insensibility to pain alone) over a portion 
of the body more or less extended, but 
unaccompanied by loss of consciousness. 
The method is an extension of the principle 
of local analgesia produced by the use of 
cocaine and the like, which is of common 
application in dental work and for small 
operations. In local analgesia the drug 
is injected just at the spot where cutting 
is to be done, and insensibility to pain 
results in a small area immediately sur- 
rounding the point of injection. Re- 
gional analgesia secures insensibility to 
pain over a larger portion of the body, 
and is secured by injecting the drug into 
a main or trunk nerve from which the 
local nerves, which would be affected by 
a local anzsthetic, branch off. In spinal 
puncture the process is simply carried one 
step further back and the drug applied to 
the spinal cord, where all the nerves of 
feeling come together in one great chan- 
nel leading to the brain. By this method 
insensibility to pain is secured, in ordinary 
cases from the soles of the feet as high 
as the breast-bone, and, by the use of a 
larger dose, even over the entire body to 
the crown of the head. Within two 
weeks the present writer has been an ob- 
server of an operation in which, after an 
injection of stovaine into the fluid sur- 
rounding the spinal cord, varicose veins 
were removed from a young man’s legs 
in. three places. During the operation, 
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which lasted over an hour, the patient was 
entirely conscious and thoroughly comfort- 
able, except for slight nausea of brief 
duration at the beginning. The patient 
not only suffered no pain, but found it 
easy to read a newspaper and to chat 
with the doctors and the writer. He was 
an interested participant in experiments 
which showed the remarkable fact that, 
while in the lower part of the body sus- 
ceptibility to pain was entirely absent, the 
senses of feeling and of temperature were 
still active. He could tell whether his 
foot was being touched in one place or in 
two, and could distinguish between hot 
and cold water poured over it; but the 
most vigorous attack with a needle was 
perceived only as a touch no more painful 
than that of the finger. Not the least 
interesting feature of the operation was the 
patient’s condition after it. Any one who 
has undergone an operation under a gen- 
eral anzesthetic knows the excessive discom- 


fort of the period of “ coming out ” from 


under its effects and the hours succeeding 
it. In the case in question there was no 
‘* coming out,’’ because the patient’s con- 
sciousness had never been “‘under.”’ His 
wounds dressed, the patient was put to 
bed, promptly ate a good meal, and suf- 
fered no further inconvenience save the 
inevitable discomfort from the healing 
wounds. 

Spinal analgesia or 
DISCOVERY AND USE 


OF SPINAL PUNCTURE spinal puncture 1s 
the discovery of an 


American neurologist, Dr. J. Leonard 
Corning, of New York. His first appli- 
cation of the principle was made in 1885, 
and the method has been in use to a 
greater or less extent for twenty years. 
In New York City the surgeon who has 
made most extensive use of it is Dr. Will- 
iam Seaman Bainbridge. Ina series of 
between six hundred and seven hundred 
operations, extending over a period of ten 
years and involving . patients whose ages 
have varied from four months to sixty- 
seven years, Dr. Bainbridge has met with 
uniform success. He was the first to use 
the method on children ; and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to know that Mr. 
H. T. Gray, Surgeon of the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital for Children in London, be- 
lieves, as the result of three hundred cases 
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in which he has used spinal puncture, that 
the mortality in children has been decid- 
edly reduced. Spinal puncture is in fre- 
quent use by Dr. Bainbridge, Dr. Daw- 
barn, and several others in New York; 
Dr. Matas, in New Orleans; Dr. Morton, 
in San Francisco; Professor Barker, of 
University College, London; Mr. W. 
Arbuthnot Lane and Mr. Gray, of the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital; Profes- 
sor Symonds, of Guy’s Hospital, London ; 
Dr. Czerny, of Heidelberg ; Dr. Tuffier, 
of Paris; Dr. Bier, of Berlin ; and Dr. Jon- 
nesco, who is now in this country. Itis not 
claimed, so far as we know, by any of 
those who use the method that it will ever 
entirely take the place of general anzs- 
thesia, but it is well known that there are 
many cases in which general anzsthesia 
is either impossible or attended with the 
gravest danger. For such cases spinal 
puncture offers an admirable alternative. 
In medicine and in surgery, as m all 
science, a new theory or process does not 
attain an assured and final position without 
along period of probation. ‘The proba- 
tion period of spinal puncture can hardly 
be said yet to have passed; but the ex- 
periments of those who have used it ex- 
tensively seem to indicate that it has a 
place of its own in modern surgery. 

The first meeting of 
THE ACADEMY OF ; 
ARTS AND LeTTers the American Acad- 

emy of Arts and Let- 
ters was held in Washington last week. 
Representative men of the fine arts were 
in attendance at the two public sessions 
and at the business meeting. Mr. 
Howells’s introductory address at the 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon was a 
characteristically modest and delightfully 
phrased presentation of the intention and 
work of the Academy; not as consti- 
tuting in any sense a body of men who 
arrogate themselves judicial functions or 
exclusive privileges of any sort, but as 
representatives of the various arts chosen 
by the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters—a larger and more inclusive organ- 
ization—for the purpose of serving the 
American people by advancing in every 
possible way the interests of art im the 
United States. This may be done by 
some form of signal recognition of the 
excellence of artistic work, like the pres- 


entation of the medal to Mrs. Saint-Gau- 
dens by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters at a meeting held in New York 
City three weeks ago; by the jdint action 
of the allied arts on all matters affecting 
the rights, privileges, and opportunities of 
art in this country, and in other and more 
personal ways not easily formulated. 
The papers read by Mr. Blashfield and 
Mr. Thomas Hastings at the first session, 
and the papers prepared for the second 
session by Mr. Horatio Parker, Colonel 
Higginson, and Mrs. Howe, with a se- 
quence of three poems written by Mr. 
Gilder and read by Mr. Johnson, struck a 
high level of literary workmanship, and 
from different points of view defined the 
place of the arts in America, their special 
opportumities in a great democracy, the 
possible intimacy of relation between the 
arts and a society like ours, and the pos- 
sible services which the arts by co-opera- 
tive action can render to the country. 
The note of all the sessions was enthusiasm 
for American art as a prime educational 
force for the enrichment of American 
life. 
The death of Karl Theodor, 
Duke of Bavaria, removes 
aman who justly endeared 
himself to the people of allGermany. He 
was seventy years old. His father, Duke 
Maximilian,.was a poet and writer who 
chafed at the perfunctory military routine 
pertaining to his rank. Karl ‘Theodor 
started in life as an officer of artillery and 
attained the rank of general in the Bava- 
rian army, being also titular colonel of the 
Third Regiment of Light Horse. But he 
never figured prominently in military or 
political affairs. His natural inclination 
was toward science, and early in life 
he took up the study of medicine at the 
University of Munich, graduating with 
the degree of M.D. It was not until 
1880, however, that he was allowed to 
practice, and then he had to secure a spe- 
cial decree of the German Imperial Chan- 
cery permitting him todo so. He turned 
his attention to the treatment of diseases 
of the eye, and became one of the most 
famous of European specialists. A great 
deal of his work was done among the 
poor, and all without compensation. He 
maintained several private hospitals where 
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patients were treated free, and did much 
to introduce proper sanitation in German 
homes. He was the author of several 
books and memoirs upon ophthalmological 
topics. One of his sisters was the Empress 
of Austria, wife of Francis Joseph. An- 
other was the Duchesse d’Alencgon, who 
lost her life in the Paris charity bazaar fire 
in 1897. His wife was Sophie, Princess 
of Saxony. One of his daughters is 
the wife of King Albert of Belgium, and 
another daughter married Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria, a grandson of the Prince 
Regent, who may succeed to the throne 
upon the death of the insane King Otto. 


THE OUTLOOK AND THE 
SUGAR FRAUDS 


Five of the men indicted for complicity 
in the notorious weighing frauds in the 
importation of sugar through the. New 
York Custom-House were convicted last 
week. In the case of the sixth, James F. 
Bendernagel, formerly cashier of the 
Sugar Company’s refinery in Brooklyn, 
the jury disagreed. Four of the convicted 
men were company checkers, who, it will 
be remembered, were the employees who 
worked in the scale houses where the 
frauds were actually committed ; the other 
was the dock superintendent, who had 
complete charge of the unloading of sugar 
cargoes and the weighing of the sugar. 

The attorneys for the defendants in 
their closing addresses maintained that, 
even if their clients were guilty, the real 
responsibility for the frauds lay upon the 
superior officers, whoever they were, who 
had instigated the false weighing and had 
profited by it. Mr. Henry L. Stimson, 
special counsel for the Government, said 
that he coincided fully with their views as 
to the relative degree of moral guilt, and 
that he regarded it as his duty to take all 
necessary steps to bring the men “ higher 
up,” if there were any, to punishment. 
‘* But,” he continued, ‘* we do not begin 
to build a house by putting up the ridge- 
pole. We began in this case at the place 
where the crime was committed. . . . If you 
find these men conmitted no crime, it will 
be impossible to go any ‘higher up.’ ” 
The indictment and arrest, during the last 
week of the trial, of Ernest H. Gebracht, 
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General Superintendent of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, on charges re- 
lating to the same matters as the present 
cases, is ample indication that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of faltering in its 
prosecution of those responsible for the 
frauds. 

At the opening of the trial just finished 
ex-Senator Lexow, of counsel for one of 
the defendants, introduced the name of 
The Outlook into the proceedings. He 
asserted that the result, if not the pur- 
pose, of an article entitled ‘“‘ The Case of 
the Seventeen Holes,” which appeared in 
these pages last May, had been to inflame 
the prejudice of the public against the 
Sugar Trust, and that in view of this 
public clamor” against the Sugar ‘Trust 
it would be impossible to obtain a fair jury 
trial in this community. Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, who, as special assistant to the 
United States Attorney-General, is in 
general charge of the sugar fraud prose- 
cutions, made the following reply to Mr. 
Lexow : 


There has been a great deal of public 
clamor about these cases, but it was not di- 
rected at these defendants so much as at 
their employer. So far as the reference in 
The Outlook is concerned, I wish to say 
that when the trial against the employer of 
the defendants to recover a penalty took 
place in February last there was no clamor. 
After a month’s trial few readers of the pub- 
lic press knew even the result, and many in- 
quiries were made at the District Attorney’s 
office. I take full responsibility for having 
turned over to The Outlook the official rec- 
ords of the trial, so that they could base 
ag an article setting forth the essential 
acts. 


If giving to its readers facts of court 
record regarding fraudulent practices of 
lawbreaking corporations is indulging in 
‘public clamor,” The Outlook accepts 
Mr. Lexow’s challenge and proposes to 
continue in the course which it has so far 
pursued. Newspapers have no right to 
prejudge the cases of indicted persons, 
whose liberty or whose reputations are at 
sta<e, until the ‘court has rendered its 
decision ; but they have a right and a 
duty to keep the public informed as to 
the essential and proved facts in any great 
trial involving public morals. No sharper 
or swindler likes to have the light of pub- 
licity turned upon his acts or his charac- 
ter, and it is a common plea of thieves 
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and swindlers that they are pursued and 
hounded by “ public clamor.””’ When 
they are convicted, in a fair trial and by 
their own admission, of fraudulent prac- 
tices, the public ought to be warned 
against them, and the public indignation 
aroused for self-protection. The imtro- 
duction by Mr. Lexow of the name of 
The Outlook makes it desirable for u§ to 
give to our readers the following frank 
statement of The Outlook’s connection 
with the case. 

On March 5, Theodore Roosevelt jomed 
the editorial staff of The Outlook. On 
the same day the jury returned a verdict 
against the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany in the now famous Case of the Seven- 
teen Holes. A week later Mr. Roosevelt 
attended the regular editorial conference 
for the first time. At the close of the con- 
ference Mr. Roosevelt said that he had a 
matter which he would like to lay before the 
editors. He read a letter in which Mr. 
Henry L. Stmson, then United States 
District Attorney, called his attention to 
the lack of publicity regarding the convic- 
tion of the Sugar Company in the case 
just closed. In the course of this letter Mr. 
Stimson wrote: “ The Sugar Company 
was charged with rigging their scales so 
as to cheat the Government. The evi- 
dence brought out a shocking situation, 
indicating the operation of this fraud and 
other similar frauds for over a decade. 
There was also uncontradicted testimony, 
indicating a continuous and systematic and 
complete debauchment of the bureau of 
the Treasury Department which has charge 
of weighing, and, taken all through, the 
case was replete with features of public 
interest and importance. After a four 
weeks’ trial the jury very promptly reached 
a verdict in favor of the Government. It 
was thus a case of the utmost importance 
to the commercial morality of this com- 
munity, and one where it is all-important 
that the public should be informed of the 
evidence and of the decision. . . . During 
the year that this case has been-pending, 
since the first discovery of the fraud, I 
think more widespread inquiry has been 
addressed to me on the part of the public 
as to its character and facts than any case 
with which I have ever been connected. 
Yet now that the case has been tried and 
the Government’s position vindicated, 


comparatively few people know of its evi- 
dence and main features. . . . A most 
important case has been so handled [in 
the daily press} thus far as to make it 
likely that its lesson will be largely lost to 
the public. Do you think it would be 
worth while for The Outlook to mvesti- 
gate the facts of the case and bring their 
lesson before its readers ?” 

This was the question which Mr. 
Roosevelt laid before the conference. 
Unanimous interest in the suggestion 
was immediately expressed, and Mr. 
Roosevelt was asked how soon it would 
be possible to obtain the facts as to the 
trial. Thereupon Mr. Roosevelt, with 
a twinkle in his eye, glanced at a card 
which had been brought to him a few 
minutes before, and said: ‘“ The facts 
are at the door. Mr. Stimson and his 
associate, Mr. Denison, are in the outer 
office now; may I ask them to come 
in?” ‘The two attorneys and a black bag 
came in. In the bag were the stenog- 
rapher’s minutes of the trial and a piece 
sawed out of the stanchions of one of 
the scales containing one of the noto- 
rious “seventeen holes.” The salient 
points in the case were quickly explained, 
and in five minutes the editorial decision 
had been made to prepare and print a 
full account of the case. In The Outlook 
for May 1 the article appeared, under the 
title “‘ The Case of the Seventeen Holes.” 
It was based entirely upon the stenographic 
record of the trial, which had been placed 
in our hands, and was the first story of the 
case, in any but the barest and most frag- 
mentary, outline, to appear in print. It had 
its origin in the suggestion brought to the 
editors of The Outlook by their new col- 
league ; and to Theodore Roosevelt and 
Federal Attorney Stimson belongs the 
credit of first directing public attention in 
any adequate way to this case, important in 
itself, and an effective stroke in the cam- 
paign against corporate wrong-doing. 

The article was announced a week be- 
fore its publication. Promptly one of the 
counsel of the Sugar Trust called at the 
office of The Outlook and saw a member 
of its editorial staff. He said that a warn- 
ing letter to The Outlook had been pre- 
pared, but he had stopped it being sent, 
as he did not believe in threats. While 
admitting the thefts (as he could hardly 
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help doing, in the face of the just com- 
pleted trial), he declared that they were 
‘he work of purely subordinate employees. 
He warned The Outlook against any 
intimation that any director or responsible 
officer of the Company had been cognizant 
of the frauds. He added that if he were 
such an officer, and such an intimation 
were to be made, he would not stop short 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in resenting the statement. He was 
assured that The Outlook was in no fear 
of laying itself open to libel suits. The 
article was printed as announced, and 
The Outlook feels that it has never done 
the public a greater service. 


IS THE OUTLOOK SUBSI- 
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One particular paragraph in the Presi- 
dent’s Message is of special personal in- 
terest to the readers of ‘Ihe Outlook and 
other newspapers and periodicals. It is 
as follows : 


The deficit every year in the Post-Office 
Department is largely caused by the low rate 
of postage of 1 cent a pound charged on sec- 
ond-class mail matter, which includes not 
only newspapers, but magazines and miscel- 
laneous periodicals. The actual loss grow- 
ing out of the transmission of this second- 
class mail matter at 1 cent a pound amounts 
to about $63,000,000 a year. The average 
cost of the transportation of this matter is 
more than 9 cents a pound. 

It appears that the average distance over 
which newspapers are delivered to their 
customers is 291 miles, while the average 
naul of magazines is 1,049, and of miscel- 
laneous periodicals 1,128 miles. Thus, the 
average haul of the magazine is three and 
one-half times and that of the miscellaneous 
periodical nearly four times the haul of the 
daily newspaper, yet all of them pay the 
same postage rate of 1 centa pound. The 
statistics of 1907 show that second-class 
mail matter constituted 63.91 per cent of the 
weight of all the mail, and yielded only 5.19 
per cent of the revenue. 

The figures given are startling, and show 
the payment by the Government of an enor- 
mous subsidy {the italics are The Outlook’s] 
to the newspapers, magazines, and periodi- 
cals, and Congress may well consider 
whether radical steps men F not be taken to 
reduce the deficit in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment caused by this discrepancy between 
the actual cost of transportation and the 
compensation exacted therefor. 

A great saving might be made, amounting 
to much more than half of the loss, by 
imposing upon magazines and periodicals a 
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higher rate of postage. They are much 
heavier than newspapers, and contain a 
much higher proportion of advertising to 
reading matter, and the average distance of 
their transportation is three and a half times 
as great. 

The total deficit for the last fiscal year 
in the Post-Office Department amounted to 
$17,500,000. The branches of its business 
which it did at a loss were the second-class 
mail service, in which the loss, as already 
said, was $63,000,000, and the free rural de- 
livery, in which the loss’ was $28,000,000. 
Those losses were in part offset by the 
profits of the letter postage and other 
sources of income. It would seem wise to 
reduce the loss upon second-class mail mat- 
ter, at least to the extent of preventing a 
deficit in the total operations of the post- 
office. 

I commend the whole subject to Con- 
gress, not unmindful of the spread of intelli- 
gence which a low charge for carrying news- 
papers and periodicals assists. I very much 
doubt, however, the wisdom: of a policy 
which constitutes so large a subsidy and 
requires additional taxation to meet it. 

It is not impossible that the supporters 
of the policy of ship subsidies may see, 
in the President’s definition of the low 
rate of second-class postage for newspa- 
pers and periodicals as a newspaper sub- 
sidy, an argument for ship subsidies. We 
certainly think that the argument might 
be very effectively used in attempting to 
persuade newspaper editors and proprie- 
tors of the desirability of supporting ship 
subsidies as a Government policy. We 
shall be surprised if we do not hear in 
Congress this winter the phrase, ‘‘ No ship 
subsidies, no newspaper subsidies.’’ So 
far as The Outlook is concerned, what 
the President says about ‘“ newspaper 
subsidies ”’ only strengthens its opposi- . 
tion to ship subsidies. The Outlook 
neither desires nor asks to be subsidized ; 
it wishes to pay its way; but it takes 
issue with the President’s figures and 
his ‘conclusions regarding the cost of 
transporting second-class mail matter. 

The President says that the newspapers 
and periodicals now pay: the .Government 
one cent a pound for that which costs the 
Government nine cents a pound. The 
President, it is true, does not say that the 
newspapers and periodicals ought to pay 
nine cents a pound for “ bulk postage.” 
He.must be aware that such a charge 
would destroy the periodical publishing 
business. What the effect of such a 


charge would be may be indicated by some 
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figures from the books of The Outlook. 
During the calendar year 1909 The Outlook 
will have paid the Government $30,000 
for carrying The Outlook to its subseribers. 
This is known in the newspaper trade 
as “bulk postage,” and is exclusive of 
the letter postage which The Outlook 
pays on the transaction of its business, 
amounting to a large additional sum. If 
it were necessary, in order to conduct the 
United States Post-Office on a business 
basis, to require The Outlook to pay an 
annual “‘ bulk postage ”’ bill on this year’s 
business nine times greater than the pres- 
ent amount, or $270,000, The Outlook, 
if it continued to be published, would have 
to reconstruct its business entirely. And 
we do not think any other American 
magazine or weekly could continue to be 
published under anything like present con- 
ditions if the postage rate were raised 
from one cent to nine cents per pound. 
But, in order to remove the causes of the 
deficit in the Post-Office Department, is 
this necessary? We think not, for the 
following reasons : 

First, if the Government is paying an 
average of nine cents a pound to the rail- 
ways for carrying newspapers and period- 
icals, it is paying too much. ‘The Presi- 
dent says that the average haul of maga- 
zines is 1,049 miles. ‘The first-class pas- 
senger fare from New York to Chicago 
on the Erie Railway is $18. ‘The dis- 
tance is 1,000 miles. ‘To transport a 
first-class passenger weighing 200 pounds 
from one of these cities to the other 
would cost only nine cents a pound, 
and mail-bags do not have seats, aisles, 
and other conveniences of air, light, and 
space. The rate of the United States 
Express Company between New York 
and Chicago—1,000 miles—is $2.50 a 
hundred pounds, and the United States 
Express Company has never been accused 
of doing business at a loss. It is true 
that these analogies are not mathemat- 
ically accurate, but they are accurate 
enough to be very significant. If, as the 
President ‘says, it costs the Post-Office 
Department nine cents a pound to carry 
periodicals between New York and Chi- 
cago, there seems to be something the 
matter with the relations of the Post- 
Office Department to the railways. This 
has been said ‘a good many times before, 


with facts and figures to substantiate the 
assertion, and the present moment seems 
a very appropriate time to say it again. 
Second, the President says that the 
profits of letter postage to the Govern- 
ment are so large as to reduce a deficit 
of $91,000,000 to $17,500,000. Some 
of these huge profits come directly 
from the newspapers and periodicals, as 
every one knows who is acquainted 
with the details of the publishing busi- 
ness. Another great portion of these 
letter-postage profits comes from the mail 
order business of the country, which is 
almost entirely created by the advertising 
departments of the magazines and news- 
papers. Another large element of profit 
to the Government is found in the postage 
and money order and registration fees paid 
by readers of the newspapers and maga- 
zines in transmitting their subscriptions. Is 
it promoting the commercial prosperity of 
the United States, in which the President 
is justly interested, to suggest that an 
important source of post-office profits be 
crippled, if not destroyed, by imposing 
upon periodicals a “ bulk postage ” bur- 
den which it would be impossible for 
them to bear, and which it is not demon- 
strated by the facts that they ought to 
carry as a legitimate element of cost ? 
Third, the entire deficit of the Post- 
Office Department for the last fiscal year 
is $17,500,000. If the President will see 
that the railways bear their proper share of 
this deficit ; that twenty thousand country 
newspapers which are now carried to 
subscribers within the county of publica- 
tion absolutely free pay something for 
this service ; and that the various depart- 
ments of the Government, whose enor- 
mous volume of mail matter is now carried 
free, without even any bookkeeping rec- 
ord, are charged with the item of postage 
with which they would be charged in any 
well-conducted private business, we believe 
this deficit will be in future greatly re- 
duced, if not entirely wiped out. When 
thus the railways pay their share of the 
present deficit; the country newspapers 
pay their share ; the State Department, the 
Interior Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, the Agricultural Department,- 
the Department of Justice, the Post-Office 
Department, the Department of Com- 


‘ 


election. 
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merce and Labor, and the Houses of 
Congress pay theirs; and the President 
himself, in the transaction of his official 
business, pays his—when this is done, The 
Outlook, for one newspaper, will welcome 
the opportunity to pay its share. 


THE SHORT BALLOT 


What is known as the Short Ballot 
Movement is beginning to attract wide- 
spread and respectful public attention as a 
desirable and practical method of improv- 
ing American elections. In his recent 
address at the annual meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
Dr. Eliot, President of the League and 
President Emeritus of Harvard University, 
defined the Short Ballot Movement very 
accurately as a *‘ great reform movement 
which has spread rapidly over the country, 
the movement in favor of a large reduc- 
tion in the number of elective officers.” 
A few days later, speaking at the City 
Club, in New York, Dr. Elot again ex- 
pressed his approval of ‘the Short Ballot 
and advocated the practical reform for 
which the Short Ballot Movement stands— 
the reduction of the number of elective 
officers in State and municipal elections. 
“ Does this,” he asked, ‘‘ seema curtailment 
of liberty? —The present system has brought 
us into the worst condition of municipal 
misgovernment the world has ever known. 
I was not really free at the Massachusetts 
I could not execute the task set 
me. My liberty was completely without 
value. We should be freed from the idea 
that five hundred thousand voters are 
competent to pick out the best‘ city engi- 
neer, superintendent of highways, or 
school superintendent. We must admit 
the principle of appointment in the case 
of experts. to departments in which ap- 
plied science is needed.”’ | 

The advocacy of the Short Ballot as an 
organized political reform is comparatively 
new. It owes its inception, we believe, 
to the efforts of Mr. Richard S. Childs, a 
recent graduate of Yale University, now 
living in New York. A paper by Mr. 


Childs setting forth the philosophical wis- 
dom as well as the practical advantages 
of a Short Ballot was first published in 
The Outlook a few months ago. Mr. 
Childs has devoted a large part of his 
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time to bringing the Short Ballot idea before 
the public by correspondence and public 
speaking, and a small society or associa- 
tion has been, formed, which later, it is 
hoped, may grow into National propor- 
tions, for carrying on the propaganda. 
While the present movement is new, 
the principle is as old as the foun- 
dation of the United States. Gouver- 
neur Morris endeavored to introduce the 
Short Ballot principle into the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York, and, while 
he failed in this endeavor, was influential, 
if not instrumental, in introducing it into 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We vote for one President and directly or 
indirectly for’ three legislators in National 
affairs, but in State affairs we think it 
necessary to vote for a Governor, a 
Comptroller, a Secretary of State, a State 
Treasurer, a State Engineer, and only 
those in active politics know how many 
other officers. In city elections matters 
are still worse. Advocates of the Short 
Ballot desire to introduce into our State 
and our municipal elections the principle 


which has worked so successfully and 


so democratically for a hundred years 
in the National Government. This ap- 
pears to us to be a very simple reform, 
which needs little argument to make its 
wisdom manifest and little legislative or 
mechanical effort to put it into operation. 
In the State let us elect a Governor with 
the power to appoint his cabinet after the 
manner pursued by the President of the 
United States, and one or two legislators ; 
in the city let us elect a Mayor with the 
power to appoint his heads of departments, 
and one or two legislators. 

In the minds of some people there 
seems to be a little confusion as to the 
relation of the Short Ballot and the Direct 
Primary. They have no orgagic connec- 
tion, but may be carried on side by side. 

You can have an effective Short Ballot 
without a Direct Primary, but you cannot 
have an effective Direct Primary without 
a Short Ballot. Some form of primary is 
necessary to party government, although 


it may very well be supported and added _; 


to by petition nomination; party govern- 
ment is essential—in the State and Na- 
tion at least—to the maintenance of 
American institutions ; but the Short Bal- 
lot neither promotes nor destroys the boss 


} 
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primary or the reform primary ; it simply 
enables the voter to vote with more intel- 
ligence, and therefore with more enthu- 
siasm, when the nominations are made. 
Of course it naturally follows that it will 
indirectly quicken the desire of the citi- 
zens to participate in the operation of the 
nominating machinery. ‘The strict party 
man, and the independent who likes 
to vote a scratched ticket, may equally 
become advocates of the Short Ballot. 
Its only logical opponent will be the self- 
ish boss or the corruptionist who wishes 
so to envelop all elections with confusion 
and mystification that he may obtain his 
own selfish ends without the knowledge 
of the voter. 


A NEW APPLICATION OF 
THE FEDERAL PRINCIPLE 


Sometimes the daily press, assiduous as 
it is in the search for news, misses an 
important event. For instance, it at first 
paid little attention to the suit of the 
Government against the Sugar Trust. 
With more excuse, practically all news- 
papers except the local press overlooked 
a meeting in Louisville week before last 
which was of National importance. 

It is not surprising that the ordinary 
newspaper man should see no significance 
in the gathering of those few in Louis- 
ville. In the first place, it was a religious 
affair; and most editors know that their 
readers are not particularly interested in 
the unproductive talk that characterizes 
most of such assemblages. In the second 
place, this was a meeting of the executive 
committee of anew and unfamiliar organi- 
zation. It is true that this organization 
comprises over one-third of the people of 
the United States; but even though it 
has a constituency of some thirty mullon 
people, it has gone about its business 
quietly. 

A few years ago a number of men be- 
lieved that it was time for the Protestant 
churches to organize. Industrial power 
to-day is due to the organization of capi- 
tal; workingmen have been able to 
secure in no small measure their nghts 
through the organization of labor. It was 
inevitable that the. churches, as soon as 
they realized that modern social conditions 
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challenged their power, should also feel the 
need of organization. Gradually there 
had appeared a movement toward denom- 
national combination. It made its appear- 
ance in part as a union of two denomina- 
tions into one, but for the most part as a 
federation of different denominations for 
some practical end in a new organization. 
Thus was established the Interdenomi- 
national Comity Commission of Maine, 
which, though only advisory in function, 
really instituted co-operative action in 
place of wasteful competition. So there 
grew up also State Federations of 
Churches. ‘Limited though these new 
organizations were in territory and in 
power, they were visible evidence of the 
desire and the ability of diverse religious 
bodies to act in concert. 

The significance of this movement lay 
in the motive drawing the churches to- 
gether. This was not to formulate a 
common creed, nor to secure uniformity 
in worship, nor to establish a common 
form of government, but to render a 
service which they could not render sep- 
arately. So long as the churches were 
content to deal with evils as they assailed 
individuals, they were content to remain 
apart; but as they sought to deal with 
evils that assailed communities, or groups 
of people, or society at large, they found 
that they must co-operate. . The individ- 
ual church, for instance, could aid. the 
individual victim of drink ; but it required 
the common action of many churches to 
cope with those conditions of life which 
beguile men into drunkenness. Tte rec- 
ognition of the wastefulness in the dupli- 
cation of effort had great weight; but the 
sense of the helplessness of the individual 
church and even of the separate denomina- 
tion in the presence of social wrong was 
the determining factor in bringing the 
churches together. In brief, the churches 
sought union in order more efficiently to 
serve. 

Of course this movement could not 
stop with local federations. Discerning 
men finally brought about a great con- 
vention in New York of representatives 
of virtually all the chief Protestant de 
nominations. Then and there was drawn 
the plan of a great Federal Council. In 
the course of three years the organization 
of the Council was effected. As a con- 
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sequence representatives of eighteen de- 
nominations (including practically all the 
largest and most influential ones), which, as 
we have said, comprise over thirty million 
communicants, assembled a year ago this 
month for the first meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. At that meeting of the Council 
there was no miscellaneous talking. In- 
stead of that, there were presented care- 
fully prepared resolutions laying down 
definite policies. These were discussed 
and after some amendment were adopted. 
The Council is to meet once every four 
years. In the meantime its work is car- 
ried on by a proportionately representa- 
tive Executive Committee, and certain 
subordinate committees or commissions 
charged with very definite duties. It was 
this Executive Committee which met week 
before last at Louisville. The Protestant 
Church of America is thus as truly a unit 
as was the American Nation when nine 
colonies had ratified the Constitution ; and 
President Hendrix, of the Federal Coun- 
cil, is as truly the executive head of the 
federated churches as President Wash- 
ington was the executive head of the fed- 
erated States. As the States retained 
sovereign powers with regard to all State 
matters, so the denominations retain their 
integrity in all denominational matters ; 
but in all that concerns the Church 
at large, these denominations, like the 
States, are now enabled to act as a unit. 
Since it was the social problems of the 
time that brought these churches together, 
it was natural that these problems should 
assume a place of greatest importance in 
the action of the Federal Council. The 
Outlook reported at the time the remark- 
able resolutions on industrial and social 
questions which the Council adopted, and 
the formation by the Council of a Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service. 
Now the Executive Committee has taken 
action to clothe that Commission with 
power and to enable it to draw upon the 
resources of the churches, so that, as an 
agent of the churches, it may do some- 
thing else than talk about the moral 
problems that beset society to-day. This 
action is the most important taken by the 
Executive Committee. It indicates that 
the Church will no longer be helpless 
before such evils as child labor, and plague- 
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breeding tenement-houses, and _ political 
corruption, and the saloon power, or before 
such moral difficulties as are presented by 
the immigrant inundation, and the depop- 
ulation of country districts, and the com- 
plexities of modern industry. 

It is true that various denominations 
have already undertaken to face these 
questions. The Episcopal, the Congrega- 
tional, the Methodist, the Baptist, and, 
most notable of all, the Presbyterian bod- 
ies have depdrtments or committees which 
are dealing in one way or another with 
social problems. ‘The Department of the 
Church and Labor of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions has, it is fair to 
say, virtually revolutionized within a few 
years the attitude of the trades unions 
toward the Church. The Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Inter- 


_ests of Labor, which is an organization of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church, has ren- 
dered service by intervening in industrial 
disputes, and the Social Service Commis- 
sion of the Diocese of New York of the 
same Church has helped to make public 
opinion sound within the Church. The 
Baptist and Methodist Committees have 
done good work by means of publications. 
Through the federal principle established 
by the Federal Council, the Commission 
on the Church and Social Service can 
enable these agencies to act co-opera- 
tively, and can supplement their action 
with action that none of them could take 
alone. 

It is plain that the Protestant churches 
of America have by this federal action 
undertaken a twofold duty. On the one 
hand, they have seen their work not only 
hindered but often actually negatived by 
the division of the moral and spiritual 
forces of a small community between 
several religious bodies. They have be- 
come ashamed of this fact, have heeded 
the remonstrances that have come from 
men of affairs against this condition of 
things, and have at least taken the first 
step toward preventing the multiplication 
of churches and the division of resources 
in new communities. On the other hand, 
the Protestant churches have recognized 
not only that the work they have been 
doing has been wastefully done, but also 
that some work which: they ought to do, 
and indeed must do, cannot be done at 
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all unless they do it together; and they 
have taken the first step toward the effi- 
cient performance of this work. At 
another time The Outlook will undertake 
to show what possibilities lie before the 
churches in the performance of this two- 


fold duty. 


THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator was so fortunate, some 
months ago, as to come upon a high eccle- 
siastical function at Cologne. It was co- 
incident with his first sight of a great 
cathedral, and the pictorial splendor of the 
Roman Church and the great sincerity 
with which the medizva! builders wrought 
were thus demonstrated for him with a 
singular impressiveness. If, to a mind 
accustomed to the extraction of a poignant 
spiritual significance from the austere 
structure of the liturgies of orthodox 
New England, the occasion of this inter- 
national conference appeared somewhat 
inadequate, the brilliant color, the gor- 
geous vestments, the reverberating bells, 
the well-considered dramatic value of the 
spectacle, were perhaps the more keenly 
to be appreciated. It was at the end of 
the week devoted by the dignitaries of 
the Church to the consideration of “ the 
perpetual adoration of the blessed sacra- 
ment,” and, with the many delegates from 
all over the world, there were said to be a 
hundred and fifty thousand strangers in 
the old city, while the curious crowds 
*before the cathedral, the kaleidoscope of 
costume, the black dots of frocked and 
hatted priests, the scarlet-cloaked vigilance 
of the vergers, all hinted at the pageant 
of the morrow. Scarcely had the Spec- 
tator reached his rooms, which, most hap- 
pily, looked out upon the converging 
point of two streets just around a corner 
of the cathedral square, when the pene- 
trating undertone of the Kaiser bell droned 
its message over his head, under his feet, 
through the very air he breathed. At 
first, with true American alertness, he con- 
ceived it to mean a fire, so different was 
its continuous reverberation from that of 
any bells of his native environment, or 
even from the metallic chimes of Amster- 
dam, lately in his ears. But the pro- 
found, insistent note soon grew to mean 
the voice of the great cathedral, monoto- 


nous, impersonal, unappealing in its aloof- 
ness, dominating in its persuasiveness. 
8 


The next morning the clergy assembled 


to celebrate a pontifical high mass con- 
ducted by the papal legate, Cardinal 
Vannutelli—a name familiar to the inter- 
ested during the last papal election. It 
was on their departure after its conclu- 
sion that occurred one of the several 
dramatic moments of:the hour. The place 
before the church was a mass of human 
beings over whose heads the Spectator 
looked to the steps kept clear by the 
mandatory wand of a scarlet verger. The 
murmur of expectation subdued to rever- 
ence, the watchfulness of the ecclesiastical 
and lay guardians of the place, produced 
an atmosphere of suspense. Suddenly 
the crowd which had been fitfully pouring 
in began to pour steadily out; the mass 
was over. The mounted police on their 
finely trained horses, which sidled against 
the ranks of humanity, pressing them 
back, but not clumsily stepping on them, 
moved down the shifting aisles of the 
square. ‘The carriages waiting beyond 
the portals began to move steadily for- 
ward. Overhead droned unceasingly the 
Kaiser bell—never triumphant, always 
assertive—and forth from the beautiful 
doors came the cardinals and the lesser 
clergy. If the bells were not triumphant, 
the sacerdotal colors were; here was no 
scorn of an appeal to the ravished senses. 
White and gold, purple, crimson, and blue, 
the immaculate white of the Dominican, 
the royal purple of the Bishop, the chal- 
lenging scarlet of the Cardidal, shone and 
burned and wavered against the mellow 
background of the sculptured stone. Car- 
dinal Vannutelli’s powerful frame and im- 
pressive figure were the storm-center of 
the enthusiasm, and they were in admi- 
rable composition as he stood repeatedly 
raising his hands in that affable and fin- 


‘ished accomplishment of benediction so 


perfectly attained by princes of the Church. 
His long robe upheld by functionaries, his 
figure towering above the purple and lace 
and gold, the prestige of his prominence 
at Rome about him like a garment, he was 
a striking representation of the claims of 
a visible viceroyalty. The shouts of the 
people surged about him as he drove away, 
and after him, down the steps, through 
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the crowd, streamed the lesser luminaries. 
The petunia has always seemed to some 
a flower with peculiarly slender pretensions 


‘to beauty, but the collection of bishops, 


before it finally disintegrated,recalls nothing 


‘more vividly than a bed of petunias, so 
precisely was it the color of that cherished 


guest of many a modest New England 
home. Many of the individuals, in their 
beautiful garments, walked away from the 
church, mingling with the crowd and dis- 
tributing somewhat casual blessings while 
they dodged cabs, electric cars, and auto- 
mobiles. Just below, one of them but 
narrowly escaped the unsusceptible trolley. 


The Spectator held his breath for an’ 


instant ; to have a bishop in his very best 
canonicals run over by an electric car was 
too striking a demonstration for even mod- 
ern taste of the collision between the old 
and the new, the traditional and the 
illuminating. 

The Spectator watched the sumptuous 
procession of the afternoon defile before 
his windows in all its long-drawn-out splen- 
dor and variety. A riot of color one mo- 
ment, the next the black monotony of 
many nuns, preceded by a body of stu- 
dents, their absurd little caps on the sides 
of their somewhat unreflecting heads. 
The black nuns thus fated to follow after 
a fantastic indication of the world they 
had renounced were, in their turn, fol- 
lawed by other religious sisters, still in 
black, but with broad-winged white caps, 
the dernier cri of starched perfection, and 
then by another black-veiled phalanx. As 
the procession paused just beyond and 
they stood below, filling the narrow street 
from curb to curb, the effect was curiously 
like that of black motionless pools with, 
upon their surface, a patch of quivering 
white water-lilies swaying on pliant stems. 
Then, after the black, came ‘black with 
white edges, and the white cottas and red 
collars of choir-boys, and the gleam of 
great brass pots filled with flowers, and 
the broideries of uplifted banners. At 
last the inevitable tinkle of the mystical 
bell, and, under a gorgeous canopy of 
blue and gold, the approach of what, to 
so many, was the central fact of the whole 
great ceremony. Behind the Host followed 
Cardinal Vannutelli, his long robes stretch- 
ing out behind him in the hands of his 


train-bearers, then the other cardinals, 
and then the dazzle and glow of miter 
and crozier and cope and chasuble. Just 
opposite, an old man had spread his 
handkerchief upon the pavement for his 
somewhat stiff knees to rest upon, and in 
all the air was the rumbling deep overtone 
of the Kaiser bell. 


If the egress of the spiritual potentates 
upon the cathedral steps had had its own 
dramatic value, the psychological moment 
of the whole day, and undoubtedly of the 
whole week, was the final benediction 
given upon those same steps as it drew 
to aclose. ‘The square had been crowded 
in the morning; it was now a compact 
mass of heads upon which one could have 
walked as on a parti-colored mosaic pave- 
ment. ‘Through hours of the beautiful 
hot summer afternoon the multitude 
had waited and shifted and _ steadily 
augmented, and now, long after seven 
o’clock, at last the procession was return- 
ing from its protracted and weary march. 
The level sun rays were full upon the 
glitter as it drew near through the way 
made possible only by the quiet, persist- 
ent, undeviating vigilance of the guards. 
Slowly it mounted the wide steps, bowing 
towards the temporary altar erected at 
the summit. Breathlessly the populace 
watched the brief ceremonies before the 
elevation of the Host. There were fifty 
thousand people in the square, they said, 
and it was still and silent with the tense 
repression of excitement. The officiating» 
priest turned towards the people and 
raised the monstrance, and, like the grain 
of a wind-blown field—a comparison so 
trite but so inevitable !—the thousands of 
heads were bowed in a moment of that 
united, vibrating emotion which may 
leave the observer unconvinced but not 
unimpressed. 

The peculiar, irresistible force of a vast 
concourse of human beings swayed by 
one impulse, joining in one expression of 
sentiment, made itself recognized as the 
priest turned, with raised arms, first to 
one side and then to the other, the sun- 
light glancing on the gem-incrusted gold 
in an instant of visible pomp and splendid 
assumption, and sparkle and vividness, and 
an invisible tremor of religious exaltation. 
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which Mr. John Muir said, tn November, “is again in danger of being 


destroyed. ... Let all those who believe that our great National wonderlands - 
should be preserved unharmed as places of rest and recreation for the use | ” 
of all the people now enter their protests asking Congress to rejectt his destruc- = = 


tive bill (a bill which will be urged at the present session of Congress) to make 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley a@ reservoir site for the city of San Francisco.” 


A scene in the famous Hetch-Hetchy Valley of the Yosemite National Park, a 
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| ; | We doubt if there is 

New York S | a finer living example 

First of vigor of mind 
Citizen and body, preserved 
‘to what is commonly 
called ‘‘an advanced age,” than is found 
in the personality of Mr. John Bigelow, 
who has just passed his ninety-third 
birthday. His three volumes of reminis- 
cences, ‘ Retrospections of an Active 
Life,” published last month, were recently 
reviewed in these pages. Mr. Bigelow’s 


long, arduous, and honorable service as 
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a diplomat, statesman,’ and man of letters 
has not dulled the edge of his desire to 
still serve the public when he can. The 
public question which perhaps enlists his 
most active interest to-day is that of the 
tariff. Mr. Bigelow is not merely a free- 
trader, but a courageous and militant 
free-trader. Last July, during the dis- 
cussions over the Payne Tariff Law, Mr. 
Bigelow expressed the hope that the day 
would come when every harbor on our 
seacoast would be “ as free to the com- 
merce of the world as those of New York 
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are to those of New Jersey, or those of 
Pennsylvania are to those of Virginia.” 
In reply to this, The Outlook asked Mr. 
Bigelow how he would deal with the prac- 
tical difficulty that New York and New 
Jersey are reciprocal in their free trade, 
while if the United States admitted, let 
us say, German products absolutely free, 
Germany would still undoubtedly impose 
a duty on our products, and we should 
not have international free trade as we 
now have inter-State free trade. Mr. 
Bigelow’s reply to the query of The 
Outlook was so characteristic of his vigor- 
ous views regarding the tariff, and is put 
in a spirit of such delightful humor withal, 
that, in order to give our readers some 
idea of his tariff philosophy as well as a 
glimpse of his striking personality, we 
have asked his permission to print it: 


Dear Sir: 

Being a subscriber of The Outlook, your 

aragraphs in the July 24 number were not 
likely to escape my attention. I gratefull 
appreciated the generous tone with whic 
my own name and doings were mentioned. 
In fact, | was so sensibly affected by it that 
I forebore a reply, which was at the very end 
of my pen, to the last perce about recip- 
rocal free trade between New York and 
New Jersey. I wanted to ask The Outlook, 
if its neighbor were to steal its apples, 
whether it would be warranted in stealing its 
pears? But your taffy disarmed me. 

I am obliged to you for the proffer of The 
Outlook’s hospitality, and if I were, like so 
many of our tariff-ridden countrymen, out of 
work, I should be most happy to avail my- 
self of it; but at present, and foe a month or 
two to come, I am a slave of the De Vinnes 
[Mr. Bigelow was at the time seeing the 
proof-sheets of his reminiscences through 
the De Vinne Press]. I shall put your note 
among my agenda to be re-perused when I 
hope to recover a little time that I can call 
my own. 

Meantime I regret very much that the 
editor of The Outlook should not see, not 
merely the impolicy, but the flagrant unright- 
eousness of any tariff whatever upon im- 
ports—unless it were for the exclusion of 
vicious and Black Hand immigrants. A tariff 
upon imports is war against every foreign 
nation; and war General Sherman described 
very justly as hell. He was speaking of our 
Civil War, which was hell, although the 
combatants on both sides were pretty unani- 
mous in thinking their cause was just. Byt 
no reflecting person can think that a tariff 
upon imports, which is a privilege for the 
hundreds protected at the expense of the 
thousands who are unprotected, is just. It 
is war. We are in flagrant war at this very 
moment. In more than half of the States of 


this Union to-day labor and capital are and 
for some years have been arrayed against 
each other, and privation of rights always 
and bloodshed only less frequently have 
been the consequences. What else are our 
desolating labor troubles but civil war? The 
fact that the mass of the combatants on both 
sides are not soldiers nor in uniform only 
makes the prospects of a permanent peace 
more remote. 

It made me sad to see The Outlook ex- 
tenuating an utterly unconstitutional mode 
of taxation which is compelling our people 
to pay fully fifty per cent more lor their sup- 
plies from foreign countries than they are 
worth or need to have cost. It is a consola- 
tion to. me, however, to reflect that The 
Outlook will soon have to haul its wind; for 
it has never happened that a policy that was 
unconstitutional, unrighteous, and oppressive 
to a majority of the people did not in due 
time come to a disastrous end. But then 
The Outlook can only have the privilege of 
singing the tariff’s requiem. 

Yours sincerely all the same, 
JOHN BIGELOW. 


Providing amusement 
The Dean of | for the al is always 
Dramatic morally an extra-haz- 
Critics ardous occupation, for 
amusement-seekers are 


morally, as well as mentally, relaxed, and 
in the nature of things take nothing seri- 
ously. For this reason the theater has 
been more or less under the ban ever 
since the Middle Ages. The fault is not 
with the actors and actresses. It is not 
with the theater managers. It is with the 
inherent tendency of mankind to be mor- 
ally as well as intellectually careless when 
they are pleasure-seeking. The remedy 
may be either a governmental or a popu- 
lar censorship. The Government may 
decide beforehand what plays may be 
produced, and act as the guardian of the 
people’s morals. But the American peo- 
ple do not wish to have guardians of their 
morals, and governmental censorship is 
almost as impossible as the censorship of 
the press. We must trust, in America, to 
public opinion to hold the stage up to a 
reasonable standard both of moral and 
of zsthetic judgment, and the only way of 
giving effectual expression to this public 
opinion is through the press. Corruption 
or enervation of the press is therefore 
fatal to theatrical excellence. 

For some time past the theater in 
America has been under the control of 
men who had no scruple about corrupting 
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the press by purchasing its judgment. 
This has not been done openly and pub- 
licly. It has been done by giving adver- 
tisements to favorable newspapers and 
refusing them to unfavorable newspapers, 
and by getting through social means on 
the right side of theatrical critics. With 
theatrical criticism roaring as gently as any 
sucking dove, and with competition elimi- 
nated by a theatrical trust, the theater in 
America, conducted as an almost purely 
commercial enterprise, has come. to be 
largely without any recognized standards 
by which its performances can be judged. 
Instead of a public opinion to mold the 
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stage, the stage has molded public opinion. 
Instead of artistic ambition inspiring the 
theater, its inspiration has been commer- 
cial and its standard the condition of the 
box receipts. 

In these sentences we describe rather 
a tendency than a condition, because this 
tendency has been vigorously and valiantly 
fought by some brave actors and actresses 
who cared more for self-respect than for 
great incomes, and by some keen and 
high-minded critics who regarded them- 
selves as sworn to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Among these critics William Winter holds 
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a first place. For nearly or quite forty 
years he has been writing criticisms on 
the American stage. He has written with- 
out fear and without favor. It would be 
too much to say that he has written with- 
out prejudice, for we all have our preju- 
dices, but they have been esthetic, not 
commercial ; his own prejudices, not prej- 
udices purchased in the market. The 
reader of William Winter could always de- 
pend on getting from his pen a scholarly, 
intelligent, disinterested, and fearless esti- 
mate of any play concerning which he un- 
dertook to inform his readers. He has 
not fallen into the mistake of some moral- 
ists and thought that the actor must be a 
preacher and the play a sermon in dia- 
logue, but, on the other hand, he has not 
fallen into the error of some critics in 
thinking that the much-used phrase “ art 
for art’s sake”’ means that the moral law 
has nothing to do with theatrical represen- 
tations. Because the moral law has much 
to do with life, it has, or ought to have, 
much to do with all interpretations of life. 
Mr. William Winter’s criticisms, recogniz- 
ing this fact, have held dramatic art up to 
a high standard of moral as well as 
esthetic excellence. All that one man 
could do he has done, and it is a great 
deal, to save the theater from degradation 
and make it the instrument of innocent 
recreation and of emotional and artistic 
inspiration, which it always might be and 
sometimes is, though not too frequently. 
He has rendered other services also to 
literature, but he will be known chiefly, 
we think, to the future, as he has been 
known to the present, as a fearless writer 
of theatrical criticism. 


the man to whom fell 
the task of cleaning up 
the New York Custom- 
House is the one who was in large meas- 
ure responsible for the first investigation 
into the sugar frauds. Five years ago 
William Loeb, Jr., then Secretary to 
President Roosevelt, succeeded, with the 
President’s backing, in having his boyhood 
friend Richard Parr assigned to special 
duty on the docks at the Sugar Trust 
refineries in Brooklyn. Parr had already 
been working there in a _ subordinate 


Capacity and had come upon signs of sys- 


His House 
in Order 


| It is appropriate that 


tematic frauds in the weighing of imported 
sugar. After months of painstaking work, 
in the course of which he was continually 
encouraged and supported by Mr. Loeb, 
Parr ran the frauds to earth, and, asa 
result of his work, the Sugar Trust was 
convicted of theft. On the day that the 
Sugar Company was convicted the new 
Administration came into office. Mr. Loeb 
stepped from the position of Secretary to 
the President into that of Collector of the 
Port of New York. The trial of the Sugar 
Company and subsequent developments in 
other directions showed, not only that the 
Government was being widely robbed by 
unscrupulous importers, but that the pub- 
lic service in the Custom-House had been 
debauched and that many of its members 
were implicated in the frauds. The new 
Collector possesses in ample measure the 
qualities of courage, pertinacity, and quiet 
(almost Ominously quiet) efficiency. You 
might compare him to a bulldog, if the 
simile were not a little shop-worn. In a 
very few months, working in hearty co- 
operation with the prosecuting officials of 
the Department of. Justice, Mr. Loeb 
gave the Custom-House one of the most 
thorough house-cleanings that any branch 
of the public service has known for many 
a day. Just what he has accomplished 
and just how he has done it will be told in 
an article prepared by Mr. Lyman Beecher 
Stowe for use in an early issue of The 
Outlook. 

Mr. Roosevelt, when he was Governor 
of New York, found Mr. Loeb in the 
position of stenographer to the Grand 
Jury and the District Attorney in Albany. 
He secured him as his private secretary, 
and when he became Vice-President, Mr. 
Loeb went with him to Washington. For 
two years after Mr. Roosevelt became 
President Mr. Loeb was his assistant 
secretary under Mr. Cortelyou, and in 
1903 he became the President’s private 
secretary. 

To describe the Collector personally we 
cannot do better than quote from an ap 
preciation by Willard French, published 
in The World To-day last year : 

He is put together with the solid symmetry 
which gives the impression of a large man; 
but the President is not tall, and Loeb is an 
inch or two shorter. His black hair and 


mustache, his quick, dark eyes that move 
without waiting for his head to turn—a 
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head that is finely foreheaded and delicately 
chinned and rests with superb self-reliance 
on his square shoulders—put Loeb well up 
in the class of handsome men. . .. The whole 
make-up of the man betrays the genius of 
penetration, the courage of convictions, the 
personification of invincible energy. You 
see him and you know why he is king of pri- 
vate secretaries. 

He moves and speaks with the deliberate 
dignity of.one who thoroughly understands 
himself. The secret of success, supplement- 

this, is his untiring patience in making 
others understand him. I have not heard of 
it if any one ever saw Loeb out of temper, 
but every line of him, from forehead to foot, 
shows that grand possibilities for that kind 
of thing lie patiently waiting the necessity 
for something else than imperturbable cour- 
tesy. He has a warm heart for the right 
when it is in trouble, and a strong hand to 
redress a wrong. But he has a keen eye, 
too, for a scorpion in a bed of roses, which 
he has more than once or twice discovered, 
to the satisfaction of the President and the 
discomfort of the scorpion. 

Withal, Loeb has only turned forty, and 
betrays but a part of that. He has Time 
well by the forelock. 
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| The outcome of 
The Prosecutor the Government’s 


of Standard Oil | suit against the 


Standard Oil Com- 
pany must have come as a surprise to 
many. It was a matter of common and 
rather cynical belief with the ‘‘ man in the 
street’ and his companions that, what- 
ever the Government might do to other 
industrial combinations, it could not touch 
the Standard. The biggest of the Trusts 
had for a generation been uniformly suc- 
cessful in whatever it undertook. It had 
waxed fat and kicked—now the producer, 
now a competing refinery or pipe-line 
owner, now the oil-using public. Its very 
bulk seemed to give it immunity. 

But when the Federal Government, in 
the course of its campaign against illegal 
combinations, came to attack the Stand- 
ard, it put at the head of its forces a 
redoubtable fighter, with one big victory 
already to his credit. Frank B. Kellogg’s 
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first employment by the Government was 
in the case against the Paper Trust, which 
lasted from the end of 1904 to the spring 
of 1906. The Government charged that 
twenty-three companies making news, 
Manila, fiber, and other papers were com- 
bining and conspiring in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act by making the 
General Paper Company the common 
sales agent of the twenty-three manu- 
facturing concerns. The case went to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where the Government obtained a decree 
which not only dissolved the Trust, but 
prohibited the corporations from again 
getting together, so that to this day these 
corporations have never consolidated. This 
case resulted in the decision that corpora- 
tions are not entitled to the protection of 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which provides, in 
substance, that no person shall be com- 
pelled in a criminal case to be a witness 


KELLOGG 


against himself. This was a most impor- 
tant decision, as it enabled the Govern- 
ment to call officers of corporations as 
witnesses without giving the corporations 
immunity. 

Six months after the Paper Trust de- 
cision Mr. Kellogg took up the prosecu- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company. The 
complaint was directed against seven indi- 
viduals, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, which is the principal and at least 
the foster parent company of the organiza- 
tion, and seventy subordinate corporations 
and partnerships. After nearly three years 
of slow progress, the case was decided 
last month. The result was a most 
complete victory for the Government. 
The Supreme Court has yet to pass upon 
the case; but the decision of the lower 
courts, given unanimously and without 
shadow of qualification, is enough to con- 
stitute a big triumph for the Government’s 
chief prosecutor in the case. 
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Mr. Kellogg has been for forty-four 
years a resident of Minnesota, though 
he was born at Potsdam, New York. He 
has a large private practice in St. Paul, 
much of which is corporation work. 
He takes an active interest in - politics, 
though he has not been, except in the 
prosecution of these two cases, an office- 
holder. 

He was elected a Delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention of 1904 
and a member of the National Committee. 
He was also a Delegate at large from 
Minnesota to the National Convention of 
1908, and in that year was re-elected to 
the National Committee. He is a close 
personal friend of President Roosevelt, 
who often consulted him on matters per- 
taining to the regulation of corporations 
and on other subjects. He was one of the 
principal advocates of President Taft’s 
nomination and one of his close personal 
advisers. He spent two weeks with Mr. 
Taft at Hot Springs during the prepara- 
tion of his speech of acceptance and the 
preparation for his campaign. 

The Standard Oil prosecutor is very 
fond of outdoor life, particularly of golf 
and horseback-riding, and is an enthusi- 
astic motorist. In fact, that untiring 
energy which is the admiration and despair 
of all who know him is largely the result 
of his ability to throw down work at the 
close of the afternoon and indulge with 
a care-free mind in his favorite recrea- 
tions. 


In his “ American Notes,”’ 
A Real written twenty years ago, Mr. 

Civil | Rudyard Kipling expresses, 
Servant through the mouth of one 
of his fellow-travelers, the 
opinion that American political life is a 
festering mass of sordid and selfish cor- 
ruption; that public office-holders are 
simply feeders at the public trough ; that 
true patriotism, which is a love of country 
so strong that the civilian will make per- 
sonal sacrifices for the common welfare, 
does not exist in the United States. What- 
ever justification there may have been for 
this view twenty years ago, the career of 
such a civil official as Mr. Clark Williams, 
the new Comptroller of the State of New 
York, is a shining indication that if Mr. 
Kipling should express such a view to-day 


it would be because he was hopelessly 
unable to understand the spirit of real 
civic service which is actuating thousands 
of officials in Washington, in the various 
States, in‘an increasing number of cities, 
and in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
our other Territorial dependencies. It is 
rarely safe to measure the service which 
men do the community by a money stand- 
ard, but some of the salary statistics con- 
nected with Mr. Williams’s work as an 
office-holder are so significant that they 
ought to be quoted. 

Two years ago Mr. Williams was Vice- 
President of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, of New York City, with a salary of 
about $12,000 a year; Governor Hughes 
appointed him Superintendent of Banks, 
and he accepted the office, although he 
gave up his Trust Company salary for 
a salary of $7,000 a year; this autumn 
Governor Hughes, needing his services in 
a larger field, appointed him State Comp- 
troller. It was a promotion in responsi- 
bility, but it involved a reduction of salary 
to $6,000 a year. As Bank Superintend- 
ent he had supervision of 884 financial 
institutions in the State of New York, 
whose total resources were three billions 
of dollars. His administration of the 
department resulted in the creation of a 
feeling of enthusiasm on the part of his 
subordinates, for he possesses the faculty 
of attracting men and stimulating them in 
their work. This was shown when he 
induced Mr. E. T. Perine to accept 
appointment as his deputy, thereby giving 
up a $12,000 position for one with a salary 
of $5,000. One of the most difficult and 
most successful cases which Mr. Williams 
had to deal with as Bank Superintendent 
was the liquidation of the Binghamton 
Trust Company. The rapidity of settle- 
ment was very much greater and the 
expense very much less than had been 
habitual previous to Mr. Williams’s régime. 
Mr. A. W. Hudson, who was an assistant 
of Mr. Williams during this liquidation, 
has accepted an appointment in the Comp- 
troller’s office at Comptroller Williams’s 
request, giving up a salary of $4,000 a 
year for one of $2,700. Corruption is so 
often exhibited in dollars and cents that it 
is cheering to find that a genuine patriot- 


_ ism may also be exhibited in dollars and 


cents. 
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Mr. Williams is thirty-nine years old, 
a grandson of Myron H. Clark (a former 
Governor of New York State), a son of 
Captain George N. Williams, for many 
years a banker in Canandaigua; a gradu- 
ate of Williams College of the class of 
1892; in business a graduate of the 
First National Bank, of the New York 
Guarantee and Indemnity Company, of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, and of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, all of New York City. He is Presi- 
dent of the National ‘Association of State 
Bank Supervisors and a trustee of Will- 


iams College and of the Teachers College 
of the City of New York. He is not 
interested in party politics, nor has he ever 
been ambitious to hold political office; 
but he is greatly interested in banking, a 
form of industry of the utmost importance 
and value to the well-being of society in 
both its private and public aspects; and 
in going into the service of the State as a 
banking expert he is, like all other public 
officers of his caliber, performing a patriotic 
duty just as surely as if in time of war he 
had enlisted in the military service of his 
country. 
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ee |} The Marquess, or 
The Champion | Marquis, of Lans- 
of the Lords | downe is a capital 
" representative of 
Conservative England in general and of 
the landed lords in particular. Henry 
Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice was 
born in 1845. His ancestors hundreds 
of years ago were Barons, then Earls, of 
Kerry. The first Marquis of Lansdowne 
was a distinguished Minister under George 
III ; the third Marquis was also a noted 
statesman. The present Lord Lansdowne 
is the fifth Marquis. Lansdowne House 
is a great pile in Berkeley Square, in the 
West End of London. He has coun- 
try houses in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. His English seat is at Bowood 
Park, a vast estate in the county of Wilt- 
shire, of which the present Marquis has 
been Lord Lieutenant. His Scotch estate 
bears the name Meikleour, and is in Perth- 
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shire; his Irish estate is called Derreen, 
and is in County Kerry. Lord Lans- 
downe owns not far from a hundred and 
fifty thousand acres. He is thus a great 
landlord. He is also a great political fig- 
ure. When still a young man, he became 
successively a Lord of the Treasury, Under 
Secretary for War, and Under Secretary 
for India. In 1883 he was made Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and held that 
office for five years, leaving it to assume 
the Viceroyalty of India, which he also 
held for five years. From 1895 to 1900 
he was Secretary for War in the Salis- 
bury Cabinet, and from 1900 to 1905 
Foreign Secretary. In all these positions, 
but especially the last, Lord Lansdowne 
obtained an international reputation for 
probity, straightforwardness, and ability. 
When, in 1904, there was sudden ten- 
sion between England and Russia, be- 
cause of the firing by Russian war-ships 
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on English fishing-smacks in the North 
Sea, Lord Lansdowne handled the case 
for England with exemplary tact. Not 
an eloquent orator, not even a man of 
pronounced magnetism, his plea for peace 
and arbitration at the Lord Mayor’s din- 
ner of that year at the London Guildhall 
is worthy of a place in the annals of the 
history of international law. ‘The Mar- 
quis prefaced his remarks by, saying, 
“That great statesman John Hay re- 
cently remarked that war was the most 
fallacious and futile of human follies.” 
So aroused was public feeling against 
Russia that only a dead silence greeted 
the speaker’s question, ‘“ Could we have 
done better than get full apology and 
compensation and leave the question of 
facts to an international tribunal with a 
guaranty of punishment of any who 
might be found guilty?” But Lord Lans- 
downe was not to be deterred in his pol 
icy of international good will. In words 
which should always find a grateful echo 
in America, he later informed the country 
that “* Mr. Choate walked into my room 
yesterday and asked if we would sign an 
arbitration treaty with the United States. 
Simultaneously I received from President 
Roosevelt, whom we all must congratu- 
late, a message inviting us to participate 
in a second international peace confer- 
ence at The Hague. It is needless to 
say that the invitation has not been re- 
fused; only, we have reserved to our- 
selves the right to consider what subjects 
should be discussed. We hesitated not a 
moment in informing America that we 
were ready to participate and in wishing 
President Roosevelt God-speed in this 
undertaking.”’ 

As Viceroy and as Foreign Secretary 
Lord Lansdowne undoubtedly earned a 
reputation both as administrator and 
diplomatist. It is too early to say how 
history will regard him as a legislator. 
It would be wiser to withhold judgment 
until the present constitutional crisis 
passes into history. ‘That crisis was pro- 
vided by the rejection by the House of 
Lords of the financial budget providing 
for new taxation passed by the House of 
Commons. In a total vote of over six 
hundred peers, if all the Lords voted, and 
in an actual vote of 475, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne obtained a negative vote of 
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350 on the question as to whether the 
House of Lords should have the power to 
reject bills of supply when such bills con- 
tain legislation already rejected by the 
Lords on matters about which, he con- 
tended, their mght to reject is uncon- 
tested. ‘This majority vote, however, 
was due not so much to the Lansdowne 
leadership as to the traditional position 
of the Lords themselves. Let no one 
think that because Iord Lansdowne’s 
resolution prevailed, either he will be 
the next Premier or the House of Lords 
will be abolished. ‘Io most Americans 
the action of the House of Lords may 
seem a tactical blunder, but it will serve 
a good cause if it leads to the reforma- 
tion of that house and the gradual dis- 
appearance of hereditary privilege. Any 
elective assembly, however, would form a 
fit setting for the energies and ability of 
such an administrator and constitutional- 
ist as is the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


oa The acceptance of the 
A Vigorous office of Minister to 
Peacemaker | China by William James 
' Calhoun, of Chicago, 
takes from President Taft the burden of 
perhaps his most important diplomatic 
appointment. Certainly, with his deep 
interest and long experience in Far Eastern 
affairs, Mr. Taft has regarded the selec- 
tion of a Minister to China as second to 
none in interest among diplomatic changes. 
In prestige the Ambassadorships to Eng- 
land, Germany, and France still stand at 
the head -of the list, but in actual work 
required and in consequent influence of 
such work on three continents—America, 
Asia, and Europe—our representative in 
China has before him a task not only 
second to none, but greater than any. 
For, as conditions are now in Manchuria, 
where in the north Russia is claiming 
concessions amounting to practical mu; 
nicipal sovereignties, and where in the 
south Japan is acting so aggressively as to 
arouse sharp criticism, our Minister to 
China must needs be, in a sense, our 
representative to three Powers. His 
course, therefore, will affect the Cabinets 
of St. Petersburg and Tokyo as well as 
that at Peking. Surely he should be 
made an Ambassador, and it is more 


than probable that he will be. William 
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James Calhoun is to undertake the task 
of maintaining American ascendency in 
China, an ascendency established by John 
Hay when Secretary of State. The new 
Minister is the type of man who appealed 
to Mr. Hay and to Mr. Hay’s chief, Presi- 
dent McKinley. With the last named Mr. 
Calhoun held intimate relations. Born 
in Pittsburgh sixty-one years ago, he 
moved in early youth to Poland, Ohio, and 
became a studentin Union Seminary. He 
also became a friend of Major William 
McKinley, whose family resided there. 
Major McKinley had lately returned from 
the Civil War, and was then finishing his 
law studies preparatory to entering upon 
practice. The tw> young men were 
members of the same uebating society and 
literary club, and absorbed learning from 
the same books. They had similar profes- 
sional ambitions and they liked each other. 
Each wanted to do a good turn for the 
other. 

Mr. Calhoun’s chance came when Major 
McKinley’s name was mentioned in con- 
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nection with the Presidency. Mr. McKinley 
had removed to Canton, Ohio, where he 
began his law practice, subsequently en- 
tering upon a political career. Mr. McKinley 
was specially anxious to enlist in his Presi- 
dential candidacy the Illinois delegation 
to the Republican Convention. But IIli- 
nois had a “ favorite son.’’ Mr. Calhoun, 
now an Illinois citizen, had given little or 
no attention to politics until Mr. McKinley 
became a candidate for the Presidency. 
The memory of old associations appealed 
strongly. An eloquent pleader before a 
jury, Mr. Calhoun went to the State Con- 
vention at Springfield. There was a hot 
fight for honors. But so gallant was the 
protagonist as to win his case. Mr. Cal- 
houn had been and has since been known 
for having little to say except when occa- 
sion warrants vigorous speech. His vic- 
tory at Springfield showed that when such 
a man does speak, with the conviction of 
one thoroughly fervent in the belief that 
he is right, his words carry force. 

Then came Mr. McKinley's chance. The 
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situation in Cuba had become desperately 
troublesome. ‘The Cuban insurgents were 
waging a seemingly hopeless fight against 
their Spanish oppressors. There were 
alarming reports of the treatment of the 
rebellious subjects in the island by Gen- 
eral Weyler and the Spanish authorities. 
On the ground of humanity intervention 
by this country was widely demanded. 
This was emphasized by the story of the 
putting to death of Dr. Ricardo Ruiz, a 
naturalized American citizen, by the Span- 
iards. What was to be done? President 
McKinley feared that the reports from our 
representatives in Cuba might be too highly 
colored. He wanted the exact facts, and 
he wanted them only: from a cool-headed, 
far-seeing, careful investigator of trained 
judicial temperament. ‘These qualifications 
were possessed by MckKinley’s fnend, 
William J. Calhoun. Him he chose, and 
Mr. Calhoun accepted the call. He went 
to Cuba. He investigated the causes of 
insurrectionist complaint, the progress of 
the rebellion, the interests of American 
citizens in the islands, and the Ruiz case 
in particular. ‘The report made a special 
impression because of its judicial tone 
and its criticism of Spaniards and Cubans 
alike. It became the basis of the 
McKinley policy throughout the war. 
Moreover, during the following months 
Mr. Calhoun remained in Washington 
at the President’s side, advising him 
as to shaping the crisis which finally 
came. Hence, as the Monroe Doctrine 
might more accurately be called the 
Canning Doctrine, the McKinley policy 
throughout the war might, with equal jus- 
tice, be known as the Calhoun policy. 

Mr. Calhoun was then appointed an 
Inter-State Commerce Commissioner, an 
office which he filled acceptably, resigning 
a year and a half later. 

In 1905 Mr. Calhoun rendered a simi- 
lar service to that accomplished in Cuba. 
There had long been exasperating trouble 
with Venezuela. It had come to a case 
of ‘‘ spanking Castro.’’ But, like MceKin- 
ley, President Roosevelt was unwilling 
to act without an investigation from a 
cool-headed lawyer. Again Mr. Calhoun 
was chosen. Again he went to the region 
of the Caribbean Sea. Again he patiently 
investigated conditions, not so patent or 
lurid as those in Cuba, but compli- 


cated by a labyrinth of double dealing. 
Not only were Venezuelan concessions to 
the Bermuda Asphalt Company involved, 
but also the interests of a half-dozen great 
Powers. The Calhoun report became the 
basis of Presidential policy. 

Such service shows obvious qualifica- 
tions for further service. Add _ to this 
that Mr. Calhoun is a man of erudition, 
culture, and wide experience as a lawyer, 
and the country may congratulate itself 
on: the acceptance of its Chinese mission 
by one of his mental and temperamental 
qualities. As a corporation lawyer in par- 
ticular, his training has been largely in the 
business world. He has therefore all the 
qualifications sought for by the President: 
ripeness of years, a great grasp of inter- 
national law, and a long experience in 
dealing with large commercial affairs. 
This combination of business with diplo- 
matic qualifications doubtless appealed to 
the Chinese Government in signifying Mr. 
Calhoun’s acceptability at Peking. It goes 
without saying that the appointment gives 
special satisfaction to the Americans in 
China in general and at Shanghai in par- 
ticular. 


| Louis Brennan, 

whose invention re- 

ceived a remarkable 

demonstration afew 
! weeks ago at the 
English War Office grounds, is not a one- 
ideaed man, nor is the gyroscope car the 
first invention of his to come before the 
English public. The Brennan torpedo 
was long ago adopted by the British Naval 
Department, and its mechanism has been 
kept a profound secret. ‘The monorail is 
not a new thing; but all other monorail 
inventions have the car suspended on 
wheels de/ow an elevated rail from which 
it hangs with a low center of gravity. 
The Brennan car is the first to run upon 
a single rail fixed on the ground in the 
ordinary way ; and on this one rail around 
curves and all sorts of zigzags the gyro- 
scope car in the test made in November 
sped at a great rate, always maintaining 
its balance, even when the weight was pur- 
posely thrown suddenly from one side of 
the car to the other. This marvelous 
result was accomplished by the use of two 
huge gyroscopes, one at each end of the 


| The Inventor 
of the 
Gyroscope Car 
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car, and the mechanical principle in- 
volved is the same as that in the gyroscope 
top; in this plaything the tendency of a 
rapidly revolving wheel to keep in the 
same horizontal plane allows a boy to 
balance such a top even on the edge of a 
tumbler or on a pencil point and at almost 
any angle without its toppling off. The 
car shown by Mr. Brennan in November 
was forty feet long, weighed twenty-two 
tons, and carried forty passengers at a 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour—all 
without the slightest apparent tendency to 
leave the narrow rail. It is proposed to 
make cars two or three times as large, and 
it is thought that a speed of one hundred 
and fifty miles an hour can be attained 
with perfect safety. Mr. Brennan two 
years ago exhibited a small model of this 
invention, but the large model shown the 
other day gave far better results relatively 
than the little one. Mr. Brennan is an 


25 December 


Australian, is a member of the Royal 
Engineers’ Institute, and has for many 
years held an important office in connec- 
tion with the British manufacture of tor- 
pedoes. It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that his invention may revolu- 
tionize railway construction. 


1 When Mr. Forbes-Rob- 


An ertson delivered Hamlet’s 
Admirabl!e | « Speech to the Players ” 
Actor at the opening exercises 


of the New Theater in 
New York, the universal comment was 
that it was an admirable lesson to other 
actors in the clearness and distinctness of 
enunciation, in the simplicity and at the 
same time subtlety of interpretation, and 
in the actor’s dignity of bearing and 
method of delivery. Such ease combined 
with force is obtained only by long train- 
ing of the best kind; and Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, who 


is quite commonly called 


by dramatic critics ‘‘ the 
successor of Henry 
Irving,” certainly has 
had the advantage of 
just this kind of train- 
ing. His father was an 
art critic and journalist, 
and, as his name denotes, 
heisaScotchman. His 
first art tendency seems 
to have been towards 
painting, and he sstill 
paints pictures, but 
rather as a _ recreation 
than as a_ profession. 
He has been on the 
stage for about thirty- 
five years, and his ex- 
perience includes a wide 
range of characters, as 
well as the business 
management of theaters. 
He has been a leading 
actor in the companies 
of Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Bancroft, and was at 
three different times with 
Irving and Miss Terry. 
It was long before he 
ventured to play Ham- 


LOUIS BRENNAN 


let, but when he ex- 
pressed his feeling to 
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Miss Terry that every audi- 


ence had seen Hamlet and 
would be bored to death by 
a new presentation, she said : 
‘Not so. ‘The interpretative 
artist has always something 
freshtosay. No great pianist 
would think of refusing to 
play a Beethoven concerto 
because it had been often 
played before.” It need 
hardly be added that it was 
through his Hamlet that Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson secured his 
reputation as a thoroughly 
intellectual actor. He _ has 
not been seen as much in 
New York as his admirers 
could wish, but the impression 
he made last year in Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘“Czsar and Cleo- 
patra” was an _ altogether 
delightful one; he imbued 
the part with delicious humor 
as well as with sterling dignity. 
This season he has taken the 
leading role in Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s play “ The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back.”’ 
This play has been called a 
modern morality play, and 
has something the same theme 
as Mr. Rann Kennedy’s “The 
Servant in the House,” but 
was in fact written before 
Mr. Kennedy’s remarkable 
production saw the light. 
Both these plays have been 
called ‘the advanced drama ” 
and ‘‘ the drama of the new 
idea.”’ ‘The exceeding great 
interest shown by the theater- 
going public in the spiritual 
idealism embodied in the one 
play by Mr. Walter Hampden, 
in the other by Forbes-Robert- 


son, shows that the public can 


think and does care about 
higher things than sensation 
and farce. Mr. Forbes-Robertson, apart 
from his adherence to the so-called “ new 
idea’’ in the drama, has done more than 
any man of our time except Irving to 
preserve and illustrate the traditions of 
finely wrought character-acting. He 
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brings to the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of dramatic art not merely trained 
technique and personal charm, but also 
intellectual understanding and_ broad 
human sympathy of unusual earnestness 
and sincerity. 
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Hans Egede 


The Apostle 


of Greenland 


By Jacob A. Rus 


With Drawings by William Oberhardt 


HEN recently the statement 
was flashed around the world 
that the North Pole had at last 

been reached, a name long unfamiliar ran 
from mouth to mouth with that of the 
explorer. Dr. Cook was coming to 
Copenhagen, the daily despatches read, 
on the WPanish Government steamer 
Hans Egede. A ship-load of reporters 
kept an anxious lookout from the 5Skaw 
for the vessel so suddenly become famous, 
but few who, through their telescopes, 
made out the name at last upon the prow 
of the ship gave it another thought in 
the eager welcome to the man it brought 
back from the perils of the Farthest 
North. Yet the name of the vessel that 
carried Dr. Cook to Copenhagen stood for 
something of more real account to human- 
ity than the attainment of the goal that 
had been the mystery of the ages. Nosuch 
welcome awaited the explorer Hans Egede, 
who a- hundred and seventy-two years ago 
sailed homeward over that very route, a 
broken, saddened man, and all he brought 
was the ashes of his best-beloved that they 
might rest in her native soil. No gold 
medal was struck for him; the people did 
not greet him with loud acclaim, The 
King and his court paid scant attention 
to him, and he was allowed to live his last 
days in poverty. He had not found what 
he went to seek. Yet a greater honor is 
his than ever fell to a discoverer: the sim- 
ple natives of Greenland long reckoned 
the time from his coming among them. 
‘To them he was in their ice-bound home 
what Father Damien was to the stricken 
lepers in the South Seas and Dr. Gren- 
fell is to the fishermen of Labrador. 
Hans Poulsen Egede, the apostle of 
Greenland. was a Norwegian of Danish 
descent. He was born in the Northlands, 
in the parish of ‘Trondenas, on January 
31. 1686. His grandfather and his father 
before him had been clergymen in Den- 


mark, the former in the town of West 
Kgede, whence the name. Graduated in 
a single year from the University of Co- 
penhagen, at which,” his teachers bore 
witness, *‘ no one need wonder who knows 
the man,”’ he became at twenty-two pastor 
of a parish up in the Lofoden Islands, 
where the fabled maelstrom. churns. 
Kleven years he preached to the poor 
fisher-folk on Sunday, and on week-days 
helped his parishioners rebuild the old 
church. When it was finished and the 
bishop came to consecrate it, he chided 
Fyvede because the altar was too fine; it 
must have cost more than they could 
afford. 

“It did not cost anything,” was his 
reply. . | made it myself.” 

No wonder his fame went far. When 
the church-bell of Vaagen rang, they tell 
us, boats carrying Sunday-clad fishermen 
were seen making for the island from 
every point of the compass. Great crowds 
flocked to his church; great enough to 
arouse the jealousy of neighboring preach- 
ers who were not so popular, and they 
made it so unpleasant that his wife at last 
tired of it. They little dreamed that they 
were industriously paving the way for his 
greater work and for his undying fame. 

‘The sea that surges against that rock- 
bound coast ever called its people out in 
quest of adventure. Some who -went 
nine hundred years ago found a land in 
the far Northwest, barred by great ice- 
bergs; but once inside the barrier, they 
saw deep fjords like their own at home, to 
which the mountains sloped down, cov- 
ered with a wealth of lovely flowers. On 
green meadows antlered deer were graz- 
ing, the salmon leaped in brawling brooks, 
and birds called for their mates in the 
barrens. Above it all towered snow- 
covered peaks. ‘They saw only the sum- 
mer day; they did not know how brief it 


was, and how long the winter night, and 
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they called the country Greenland. ‘They 
built their homes there, and other settlers 
came. ‘lhey were hardy men, bred in a 
harsh climate, and they stayed. ‘They 
built churches and had their priests and 
bishops, for Norway was Christian by that 
time. And they prospered, after their 
fashion. ‘They even paid Peter’s Pence 
to Rome. ‘There is a record that their 
contribution, being in kind, namely, wal- 
rus teeth, was sold in 1386 by the Pope’s 
agent to a merchant in Flanders for 12 
livres, 14 sous. ‘They kept up communi- 
cation with their kin across the seas 
until the Black Death swept through the 
Old World in the fourteenth century. 
Norway, when it was gone, was like a 
vast tomb. ‘Two-thirds of its people lay 
dead. ‘Those who were left had enough 
to do at home. And Greenland was for- 
gotten. 

The seasons passed, and the savages, 
with whom the colonists had carried on a 
running feud, came out of the frozen 
North and overwhelmed them. Dim tra- 
ditions that were whispered among the 
natives for centuries told of that last fight. 
It was the Ragnarok of the Northmen. 
Not one was left to tell the tale. Long 
years after, when fishing vessels landed on 
that desolate coast, they found a strange 
and hostile people in possession. No one 
had ever dared to settle there since. 

This last Egede knew, but little more. 
He believed that there were still settle- 
ments on the inaccessible east coast of 
Greenland, where descendants of the old 
Northmen lived, cut off from all the world, 
sunk into ignorance and godlessness— 
men and women who had once known 
the true light—and his heart yearned to 
go to their rescue. Waking and dream- 
ing, he thought of nothing else. The 
lamp in his quiet study shone out over 
the sea at night when his people were 
long asleep. ‘Their pastor was poring 
over old manuscripts and the logs of 
whalers that had touched upon Greenland. 
From Bergen he gathered the testimony 
of many sailors. None of them had ever 
seen traces of, or heard of, the old North- 
men. 

To his bishop went Egede with his 
burden. Ever it rang in his ears, ‘‘ God 
has chosen you to bring them back to the 
light.”” The bishop listened and was inter- 


ested. Yes, that was the land from which 
seafarers in a former king’s time had 
brought home golden sand. ‘here might 
be more. It couldn’t be far from Cuba 
and Hispaniola, those golden coasts. If 
one were to go equipped for trading, no 
doubt a fine stroke of business might be 
done. ‘Thus the Right Reverend Bishop 
Krog, of Trondhjem. And Egede'went 
home, disheartened. 

At home his friends scouted him, said 
he was going mad, to think of giving up 
his living for such a fool’s chase. His 
wife implored him to stay, and with a 
heavy heart Egede was about to abandon 
his purpose when his jealcus neighbor, 
whose parishioners had been going to hear 
Egede preach, stirred up such trouble 
that his wife was glad to go. She even 
urged him to, and he took her at her 
word. ‘They moved to Bergen, and from 
that port they sailed on May 3, 1721, on 
the ship Haabet (the Hope), with another 
and smaller vessel as convoy, forty-six souls 
all told, bound for the unknown North. 
The Danish King had made Egede mis- 
sionary to the Greenlanders on a salary of 
300 daler a year, the same amount which 
Egede himself contributed of his scant 
store toward the equipment. The Bish- 
op’s plan had prevailed—the mission was 
to be carried by the expected commerce, 
and upon that was to be built a perma- 
nent colonization. 

Early in June they sighted land, but 
the way to it was barred by impassable 
ice. A whole month they sailed to and 
fro, trying vainly for a passage. At last 
they found an opening and slipped through, 
only to find themselves shut in, with tower- 
ing icebergs closing around them. As they 
looked fearfully out over the rail, their con- 
voy signaled that she had struck, and the 
captain of Haabet cried out that all was 
lost. In the tumult of terror that suc- 
ceeded, Egede alone remained calm. Pray- 
ing for succor where there seemed to be 
none, he remembered the One Hundredth 
and Seventh Psalm: “‘ He brought them 
out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
and brake their bands in sunder.” And 
the morning dawned clear, the ice’ was 
moving and their prison widening. On 
July 3 Haabet cleared the last ice-reef and 
the shore lay open before them. 

The Eskimos *came out in their kayaks, 
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and the boldest climbed aboard the ship. 
In one boat sat an old man who re- 
fused the invitation. He paddled about 
the vessel, mumbling darkly in a strange 
tongue. He was an Angekok, one of 
the native medicine men of whom pres- 
ently Egede was to know much more. 
As he stood upon the deck and looked at 
these strangers for whose salvation he had 
risked all, his heart fell. ‘hey were not 
the stalwart Northmen he had looked for, 
and their jargon had no homelike sound. 
But a great wave of pity swept over him, 
and the prayer that rose to his lips was 
for strength to be their friend and their 
guide to the light. 

Not at once did the way open for the 
coveted friendship with the Eskimos. 
While they thought the strangers came 
only to trade they were hospitable enough, 
but when they saw them build, clearly in- 
tent on staying, they made signs that they 
had better go. They pointed to the sun, 
that sank lower toward the horizon every 
day, and shivered as if from extreme cold, 
and they showed their visitors the icebergs 
and the snow, making them understand that 
it would cover the house by and by. When 
it all availed nothing and the winter came 
on, they retired into their huts and cut 
the acquaintance of the whitemen. They 
were afraid that they had come to take 
revenge for the harm done their people 
in the olden time. There was nothing 
for it, then, but that Egede must go to 
them, and this he did. 

They seized their spears when they 
saw him coming, but he made signs that 
he was their friend. When he had noth- 
ing else to give them, he let them cut the 
buttons from his coat. ‘Throughout the 
fifteen years he spent in Greenland 
Egede never wore furs, as did the natives. 
The black robe he thought more seemly 
for a clergyman, to his great discomfort. 
He tells in his diary and ‘in his letters 
that often when he returned from his 
winter travels it could stand alone when 
he took it off, being frozen stiff. After a 
while he got upon neighborly terms with 
the Eskimos; but, if anything, the dis- 
comfort was greater. They housed him 
at night in their huts, where the filth 
and the stench were unendurable. They 
showed their special regard by first licking 
off the piece of seal they put before him, 


and if he rejected it, they were hurt. 
Their housekeeping, of which he got an 
inside view, was embarrassing in its sim- 
plicity. The dish-washing was done by 
the dogs licking the kettles clean. Often, 
after a night or two in a hut that held 
half a dozen families, he was compelled to 
change his clothes to the skin in an open 
boat or out on the snow. But the alter- 
native was to sleep in a cold that some- 
times froze his pillow to the bed and the 
tea-cup to the table in his own home. 
Above all, he must learn their language. 

It proved a difficult task, for the Eskimo 
tongue was both very simple and very 
complex. In all the things pertaining to 
their daily life it was exceedingly complex. 
For instance, to catch one kind of fish 
was expressed by one word, to catch an- 
other kind in quite different terms. . They 
had one word for catching a young seal, 
another for catching an old one. When 
it came to matters of moral and spiritual 
import, the language was poor to desper- 
ation. Egede’s instruction began when 
he caught the word “ kine ”—what is it? 
And from that time on he learned every 
day; but the pronunciation was as varied 
as the workaday vocabulary, -and it was an 
unending task. 

It proceeded with many interruptions 
from the Angekoks, who tried more than 
once to bewitch him, but finally gave it 
up, convinced that he was a great medi- 
cine man himself, and therefore invulner- 
able. But before that they tried to 
foment a regular mutiny, the colony being 
by that time well under way, and Egede 
had to arrest and punish the leader. The 
natives naturally clung to them, and when 
Egede had mastered their language and 
tried to make clear that the Angekoks 
deceived them when they said they went 
to the other world for advice, they de- 
murred. ‘“ Did you ever see them go?” 
he asked. ‘“ Well, have you seen this 
God of yours of whom you speak so 
much ?” was their reply. When Egede 
spoke of spiritual gifts, they asked for good 
health and blubber—“ our Angekoks give 
us that.” Hell-fire was much in theolog- 
ical evidence in those days, but among 
the Eskimos it was a failure as a deterrent. 
They listened to the account of it eagerly 
and liked the prospect. When at length 
they became convinced that Egede knew 
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HANS EGEDE DOING MISSIONARY WORK IN WINTER 


In the intense cold of Greenland winters Hans Egede never wore furs, and 
in his black robe he would go about from hut to hut giving spiritual advice 


more than their Angekoks, they came to 
him with the request that he would abol- 
ish winter. Very likely they thought that 
one who had such knowledge of the hot 
place ought to have influence enough 
with the keeper of it to obtain this favor. 

It was not an easy task, from any point 
of view, to which he had put his hands. 
As that first winter wore away there were 
gloomy days and nights, and they were 
not brightened when, with the return of 
the sun, no ship arrived from Denmark. 
The Dutch traders came, and opened 
their eyes wide when they found Egede 
and his household safe and even on friendly 
terms with the Eskimos. Pelesse—the 
natives called the missionary that, as the 
nearest they could come to the Danish 
prast (priest)—Pelesse was not there after 
blubber, they told the Dutchmen, but to 
teach them about heaven and of ‘‘ Him 


up there,” who had made them and 
926 


wanted them home with him again. So 
he had not worked altogether in vain. 
But the brief sumimer passed, and still no 
relief ship. The crew of Haabet clamored 
to go home, and Egede had at last to give 
a reluctant promise that if no ship came 
in two weeks, he would break up. His 
wife alone refused to take a hand in pack- 
ing. ‘The ship was coming, she insisted, 
and at the last moment it did come. A 
boat coming in after dark brought the 
first word of it. ‘The people ashore heard 
voices speaking Danish, and flew to Egede, 
who had gone to bed, with the news. 
The ship brought good cheer. ‘The Gov- 
ernment was well disposed. ‘Trading and 
preaching were to go on together, as 
planned. Joyfully then they built a bigger 
and a better house, and called their colony 
Godthaab—Good Hope. 

The work was now fairly under way. 
Of the energy and the hardships it entailed 
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even we in our day that has heard so 
much of Arctic exploration can have but 
a faint conception. Shut in on the coast 
of eternal ice and silence—silence, save 
when in summer the Arctic rivers were 
alive, and crash after crash announced 
that the glaciers coming down from -the 
inland mountains were “casting their 
calves,” the great icebergs, upon the 
ocean—the colonists counted the days 
from the one when that year’s ship was 
lost to sight till the returning spring 
brought the next one, their only commu- 
nication with their far-off home. In sum- 
mer the days were sometimes burning 
hot, but the nights always bitterly cold. 
In winter, says Egede, hot water spiiied 
on the table froze as it ran, and the meat 
they cooked was often frozen at the bone 
when set on the table. Summer and 
winter Egede was on his travels between 
Sundays, sometimes in the trader’s boat, 
more often the only white man, with one 


or two Eskimo companions, seeking out. 


the people. When night surprised him 
with no native hut in sight, he pulled the 
boat on some desert shore and, commend- 
ing his soul to God, slept under it. Once 
he and his son found an empty hut, and 
slept there in the darkness. Not until 
day came again did they know that they 
had made their bed on the frozen bodies of 
dead men who had once been the occupants 
of the house, and had died they never 
knew how. Peril was everywhere. Again 
and again his little craft was wrecked. 
Once the house blew down over their 
heads in one of the dreadful winter 
storms that ravage those high latitudes. 
Often he had to sit on the rail of his boat 
and let his numbed feet hang into the 
sea to restore feeling in them. On land 
he sometimes waded waist-deep in snow, 
climbed mountains, and slid down into 
valleys, having but the haziest notion of 
where he would land. At home his brave 
wife sat alone, praying for his safety and 
listening to every sound that might herald 
his return. ‘Tremble and doubt they did, 
Egede owns, but neither ever flinched. 
Their work was before them, and neither 
thought of turning back. 

The Eskimos soon came to know that 
he was their friend. When his boat en- 
tered a fjord where they were fishing and 
his rowers shouted out that the good priest 


had come who had news of God, they 
dropped their work and flocked out to 
meet him. ‘Then he spoke to a floating 
congregation, simply, as if they were chil- 
dren, and, as with Him whose message he 
bore, ‘the people heard him gladly.” 
They took him to their sick, and asked 
him to breathe upon them, which he did 
to humor them, until he found out that it 
was an Angekok practice, whereupon he 
refused. Once, after he had spoken of 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead, they 
took him to a new-made grave, and asked 
him, too, to bring back their dead. ‘They 
brought him a blind man to be healed. 
Egede looked upon them im sorrowful 
pity. “I can do nothing,” he said; “ but 
if he believes in Jesus, he has the power 
and can do it.” 

*“ I do believe,” shouted the blind man: 
“let Him heal me.” It occurred to Egede, 
perhaps as a mere effort at cleanliness, to 
wash his eyes in cognac, and he sent him 
away with words of comfort. He did not 
See his patient again for thirteen years. 
Then he was in a crowd of Eskimos who 
came to Godthaab. ‘The man saw as well 
as Egede. 

* To you remember,” he said, “ you 
washed. my eyes with sharp water, and the 
Son of God in whom I believed, he made 
me to see.” 

Children the Eskimos were in their 
idolatry, and children they remained as 
Christians. By Egede’s prayers they set 
great store. ‘ You ask for us,” they told 
him. ‘God does not hear us; he does 
not understand Eskimo.” Of God they 
spoke as “Him up there.” ‘They be- 
lieved that the souls of the dead went up 
on the rainbow, and, reaching the moon 
that night, rested there in the moon’s 
house, on a bench covered with the white 
skins of young polar bears. ‘There they 
danced and played games, and the north- 
ern lights were the young people playing 
ball. Afterward they lived in houses on 
the shore of a big lake overshadowed by 
a snow mountain. When the waters ran 
over the edge of the lake, it rained on 
earth. When the “ moon was dark,” it was 
down on earth catching seal for a living. 
Thunder was caused by two old women 
shaking a dried sealskin between them; 
the lightning came when they turned the 
white side out. The “ Big Nail” we have 
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THE GOOD HOPE MISSION CONVERTED INTO A HOSPITAL 


Here Hans Egede and the members of his family 
nursed the smallpox-stricken Eskimos day and night 


heard of was a high pointed mountain in 
the Farthest North on which the sky 
rested and turned around with the sun, 
moon, and stars. Up there the stars 
were much bigger. Orion’s Belt was so 
near that you had to carry a whip to 
drive him away. 

The women were slaves. An Eskimo 


might have as many wives as he saw fit; 
928 


they were his, and it was nobody’s busi- 
ness. But adultery was unknown. ‘The 
seventh commandment in Egede’s transla- 
tion came to read, ‘““One wife alone you 
shall have and love.” ‘The birth of a girl 
was greeted with wailing. When grown, 
she was often wooed by violence. If 
she fled from her admirer, he cut her feet 
when he overtook her, so that she could 
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run no more. The old women were 
denounced as witches that drove the seals 
away, and were murdered. An Eskimo 
who was going on a reindeer hunt, and 
found his aged mother a burden, took her 
away and laid her in an open grave. 
Returning on the third day, he heard her 
groaning yet, and smothered her with a 
big stone. He tried to justify himself 
to Egede by saying that “she died hard, 
and it was a pity not to speed her.” Yet 
they buried a dog’s head with a child, so 
that the dog, being the wiser, could run 
ahead and guide the little one’s steps to 
heaven. 

They could cqunt no further than five ; 
at a stretch they might get to twenty, on 
their fingers and toes, but there they 
stopped. However, they were not with- 
out resources. It was the day of long 
Sunday services, and the Eskimos were 
a restless people. When the sermon 
dragged, they would go up to Egede and 
make him measure on their arms how 
much longer the talk was going to be. 
Then they tramped back to their seats 
and sat listening with great attention, all 
the time moving one hand down the 
arm, checking off the preacher’s progress. 
If they got to the finger-tips before he 
stopped, they would shake their heads 
sourly and go back for a remeasurement. 
No wonder Egede put his chief hope in 
the children, whom he gathered about him 
in flocks. 

For all that the natives loved him. 
There came a day that brought this mes- 
sage from the North: “Say to the 
speaker to come to us to live, for the 
other strangers who come here can only 
talk to us of blubber, blubber, blubber, 
and we also would hear of the great 
Creator.” Egede went as far as he could, 
but was compelled by ice and storms to 
turn back after weeks of incredible hard- 
ships. The disappointment was the more 
severe to him because he had never quite 
given up his hope of finding remnants 
of the ancient Norse settlements. The 
fact that the old records spoke of a West 
Bygd (settlement) and an East Bygd had 
misled many into believing that thedesolate 
east coast had once been colonized. Not 
until our own day was this shown to be 
an error, when Danish explorers searched 
that coast for a hundred miles and found 


no other trace of civilization than a beer- 
bottle left behind by the explorer Nor- 
denskjold. 

Egede’s hope had been that Greenland 
might be once more colonized by Chris- 
tian people. When the Danish Govern- 
ment, after some years, sent up a handful 
of soldiers, with a major who took the 
title of governor, to give the settlement 
official character as a trading station, they 
sent with them twenty unofficial ‘‘ Chris- 
tians,” ten men out of the penitentiary 
and as many lewd and drunken women 
from the treadmill, who were married by 
lot before setting sail, to give the thing a 
half-way decent look. ‘They were good 
enough for the Eskimos, they seem 
to have thought at Copenhagen. There 
followed a terrible winter, during which 
mutiny and murder were threatened. “It 
is a pity,” writes the missionary, “that 
while we sleep secure among the heathen 
Savages, among so-called Christian people 
our lives are not safe.’”’ As a matter of 
fact, they were not, for the soldiers joined 
in the mutiny against Egede as the cause 
of their having to live in such a place, 
and had not sickness and death smitten the 
malcontents, neither he nor the governor 
would have come safe through the winter. 
On the Eskimos this view of the sup- 
posed fruits of Christian teaching made its 
own impression. After seeing a woman 
scourged on shipboard for misbehavior, 
they came innocently enough to Egede 
and suggested that some of their best 
Angekoks be sent down to Denmark to 
teach the people to be sober and decent. 

There came a breathing-spell after ten 
years of labor in what had often enough 
seemed to him the spiritual as well as 
physical ice-barrens of the North, when 
Egede surveyed a prosperous mission, 
with trade established, a hundred and 
fifty children christened and schooled, and 
many of their elders asking to be baptized. 
In the midst of his rejoicing the summer’s 
ship brought word from Denmark that the 
King was dead, and orders from his suc- 
cessor to abandon the station. Egede 
might stay with provisions for one year, 
if there was enough left over after fitting 
out the ship; but after that he would 
receive no further help. When the Eski- 
mos heard the news, they brought their 
little children to the mission. ‘“ These 
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From an engraving made in 1787, showing the sea serpents 
that were at that time supposed to live in the Arctic Sea 


will not let you go,’’ they said; and he 
stayed. His wife, whom hardship and 
privation and the lonely waiting for her 
husband in the long winter nights had at 
last broken down, refused to leave him, 


though she sadly needed the care of a 
930 


physician. A few of the sailors were 
persuaded to stay another year. ‘ So 
now,” he wrote in his diary when, on 
July 31, 1731, he had seen the ship sail 
away with all his hopes, ‘‘ I am left alone 
with my wife and three children, ten sail- 
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ors and eight Eskimos, girls and boys 
who have been with us from the Start. 
God let me live to see the blessed day that 
brings good news once more from home.” 
His prayer was heard. ‘The next summer 
brought word that the mission was to be 
continued, partly because Egede had 
strained every nerve to send home much 
blubber and many skins. But it was as 
a glimpse of the sun from behind dark 
clouds. His greatest trials trod hard upon 
the good news. 

To rouse interest in the mission Egede 
had sent home young Eskimos from time 
to time. Three of these died of small 
pox in Denmark. ‘The fourth came home 
and brought the contagion, all unknown, 
to his people. It was the summer fishing 
season, when the natives travel much and 
far, and wherever he went, they flocked 
' about him to hear of the ‘‘ Great Lord’s 
land,” where the houses were so tall that 
one could not shoot an arrow over them, 
and to ask a multitude of questions: 
Was the King very big? Had he 
caught many whales? Was he strong 
and a great Angekok? And much more 
of the same kind. In a week the disease 
_ broke out among the children at the mis- 
sion, and soon word came from islands 
and fjords where the Eskimos were fish- 
ing, of death and misery unspeakable. 
It was virgin soil for the plague, and it 
was terribly virulent, striking down young 
and old in every tent and hut. More 
than two thousand of the natives, one- 
fourth of the whole population, died that 
summer. Of two hundred families near 
the mission only thirty were left alive. A 
cry of terror and anguish rose throughout 
the settlements. No one knew what to 
do. In vain did Egede implore them to 
keep their sick apart. In fever delinum 
they ran out in the ice-fields or threw 
themselves into the sea. A wild panic 
seized the survivors, and they fled to the 
farthest tribes, carrying the seeds of 
death with them wherever they went. 
Whole villages perished and their dead 
lay unburied. Utter desolation settled 
like a pall over the unhappy land. 

Through it all a single ray of hope 
shone. The faith that Egede had preached 
all those years, and the life he had lived 
with them, bore their fruit. They had 
struck deeper than he thought. They 


crowded to him, all that could, as their 
one friend. Dying mothers held their 
suckling babes up to him and died con- 
tent. In a deserted island camp a half- 
grown girl was found alone with three 
little children. Their father was dead. 
When he knew that for him and the baby 
there was no help, he went to a cave and, 
covering himself and the child with skins, 
lay down to die. His parting words to 
his daughter were: ‘“ Before you have 
eaten the two seals and the fish I have laid 
away for you, Pelesse will come, no doubt, 
and take you home. For he loves you 
and will take care of you.” At the mis- 
sion every nook and cranny was filled with 
the sick and dying. Egede and his wife 
nursed them day and night. Childlike, 
when death approached, they tried to put 
on their best clothes, or even to have new 
ones made, that they might please God 
by coming into his presence looking nice. 
When Egede had closed their eyes, he 
carried the dead in his arms to the vesti- 
bule, where in the morning the men who 
dug the graves found them. At the sight 
of his suffering the scoffers were dumb. 
What his preaching had not done to win 
them over his sorrows did. They were 
at last one. 

That dreadful year left Egede a broken 
man. In his dark moments he reproached 
himself with having brought only misery 
to those he had come to help and serve. 
One thorn which one would think he 
might have been spared rankled deep in 
it all. Some missionaries of a dissenting 
sect—Egede was Lutheran—had come 
with the smallpox ship to set up an estab- 
lishment of their own. At their head was 
a man full of misdirected zeal and quite 
devoid of common sense, who engaged 
Egede in a wordy dispute about justifica- 
tion by faith and condemned him and his 
work unsparingly. He had grave doubts 
whether he was in truth a “ converted 
man.”’” It came to an end when they 
themselves fell ill, and Egede and his wife 
had the last word, after their own fashion. 
They nursed the warlike brethren through 
their illness with loving ministrations, and 
gave them back to life, let us hope, wiser 
and better men. 

At Christmas, 1735, Egede’s faithful 
wife, Gertrude, closed her eyes. She had 
gone out with him from home and kin to 
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a hard and heathen land, and she had 
been his loyal helpmeet in all his trials. 
Now it was all over. ‘That winter scurvy 
laid him upon a bed of pain, and, lying 
there, his heart turned to the old home. 
His son had come from Copenhagen to 
help, happily yet while his mother lived. 
To him he would give over the work. 
In Denmark he could do more for it than 
in Greenland, now he was alone. On July 
29, 1736, he preached for the last time to 
his people and baptized a little Eskimo 
to whom they gave hisname, Hans. ‘The 
following week he sailed for home, carry- 
ing, as all his earthly wealth, his beloved 
dead and his motherless children. 

The Eskimos gathered on the shore 
and wept as the ship bore their frend 


away. They never saw him again. He 
lived in Denmark eighteen years, training 
young men to teach the Eskimos. They 
gave him the title of bishop, but so little 
to live on that he was forced in his last 
days to move from Copenhagen to a 
country town, to make both ends meet. 
His grave was forgotten by the generation 
that came after him. No one knows now 
where it is; but in ice-girt Greenland, 
where the northern lights on wintry nights 
flash to the natives their message from 
the souls that have gone home, his mem- 
ory will live when that of the North Pole 
Seeker whom the world applauds is long 
forgotten. Hans Egede was their great 
man, their hero. He was more: he was 
their friend. 


ONLY A STEP BEYOND MY DOOR 


BY JEANNETTE MARKS 


(IN MEMORY OF SOPHIE JEWETT) 


A step beyond my door I see you stand. 

How shall I credit those who say that Death 
Has come this day to quiet your earthly breath 
And journey with you to another land? 

A step beyond my door I take your hand. 

No distance this to any starry heath 

Unknown to me, where wandereth 


Your soul grown vast through other life’s demand. 


This is your poet-face, worshiped by me 

For eyes a-dream and sweet mouth’s gentleness. 
I do not cross a windy, glittering floor 

Of space to you; your very self I see 

On this familiar street. Long-loved, deathless 
You stand—only a step beyond my door. 


REMAKING 
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A STUDY IN 
EFFICIENCY 
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NE of the most brilliant chapters 
() in railway history depicts the new 
growth of transportation effi- 
ciency in the Great West. It treats of 
colossal material handled in heroic fashion ; 
huge units welded into a vaster unity at 
costs that appalled old-fashioned capitalists 
until it was shown how these prodigal 
outlays bred manifold returns. Another 
chapter remains to be told: how the same 
lesson, learned in the same school, has led 
to like results in a quite different environ- 
ment, that of New England. 

In compact New England the intensive 
character of its development had impeded 
the improvement of transportation facili- 
ties along modern lines. The dense 
population, socially and industrially the 
most highly organized in the country and 
demanding a correspondingly efficient 
service, was, by very reason of its ad- 
vanced standing, long compelled to put up 
with a low-grade service. That was be- 
cause of the many difficulties and the 
excessive costs involved. In one respect, 


BAXTER 


however, the ground was prepared for 
the change. ‘lhe processes of consolida- 
tion and unification were well-nigh com- 
plete. “These processes might instruct- 
ively be illustrated in a motion picture 
which, in the course of a minute or so, 
would represent in progressive transfor- 
mations the consolidating activities of 
many years. Ona railway map of New 
England crisscross lines of divers col- 
ors would exhibit the incoherent units 
of hundreds of independent properties. 
Then down in the southwestern corner 
the vivid color of the unit there would 


begin to assert itself, advancing—nerth- 


easterly, attacking now here, now there, 
and tinging the motley tints all to.its own 
hue. In other parts of the map like 
changes would occur until only a few 
colors in long lines and large patches 
would be left. Finally in one swift action 
nearly all New England would change to 
one color as it came under one railway 
flag. But it would be seen that strength 


had not kept pace with growth. An 
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adolescent boy could not work like a man 
on the rations of childhood. Big rail 
ways cannot be run after the same 
methods and with the same sorts of 
equipment employed by the bunches of 
little railways out of which they grew. 
These great New England railways had 
become anzmic. ‘They needed a blood- 
making and muscle-building tonic: gold 
in solution. Saturation with money was 
necessary before they could give satistac- 
tory account of themselves. We shall see 
how this was done with one of them. 

In 1903 Mr. Charles S. Mellen, a man 
of New England birth and training, to 
which had been added an important 
Western railway experience as the head 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, became 
President of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad, a system that to- 
day controls the major part of the railway 
transporta‘ion of the New England States. 
At that time the New Haven had al- 
ready become a big consolidated system. 
‘‘ Big ” well characterizes a New England 
railway operating more than four thou- 
sand miles of track. Considering density 
of population served, intensity of traffic, 
frequency of train movements, and vol- 
ume of business, this is the equivalent of 
at least a sixteen-thousand-mile system 
beyond the Mississippi. 

The New Haven holds the record 
among American railways for the largest 
dividends declared consecutively through 
a long period—dating from the organiza- 
tion of the Company as the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford in 1873. Con- 
sequently the inertia of *“* Let well enough 
alone !” had been difficult to overcome. 
Fortunately, it was seen that not to de- 
velop the traffic possibilities of the prop- 
erty by liberal expenditures backed by the 


. highest engineering skill and administra- 


tive ability would mean atrophy. 

All the ends in view are still far from 
achieved ; even yet in certain fundamental 
aspects hardly more than beginnings have 
been made. But the beginnings them- 
selves are prodigious. When President 
Mellen took the helm in 1903, the capital 
stock was $70,897,300. The stockhold- 
ers had voted an increase to $77,000,000. 
Later on, the full $100,000,000 legisla- 
tively authorized was issued. And in 
less than six years $116,288,000 was 


spent for improvements—a sum more than 
16 per cent larger than the entire stock 
capital. This outlay was upon the railway 
system alone, excluding street railways 
and the Company’s marine properties. 

‘Transportation efficiency ” epitomizes 
the broad aim that animated these expend- 
itures and other constructive activities. 
Potentially the New Haven’s field covers 
every practicable means of transporting 
passengers and freight. Should naviga- 
tion of the air be developed upon a com- 
mercial basis, the New Haven might be 
counted upon for the best lines of diri- 
gibles and aeroplanes between New York 
and Boston. It supplies the commodity 
called transportation in the measure, kind, 
and quality that its patrons may demand. 

It is doubtful if the head of any great 
railway has ever before faced such a 
diversity of transportation problems as 
became the task of Mr. Mellen when he 
came back to the New Haven: Vast 
reconstruction in tracks and _ terminals; 
enormous additions to the equipment; 
readjusting relationships with the trunk 
lines and formulating new policies in beha'f 
of New England as well as _ strengthen- 
ing his Company’s own position as a 
National factor in transportation ; devel- 
veloping a broad policy in the local field 
occupied by the trolley line services; im- 
proving and extending the Company’s 
marine lines ; opening up new connections 
with the systems beyond the Hudson ; 
energetically dealing with coal-carrying 
agencies to safeguard the fuel-supply serv- 
ices vital to New England’s industries ; 
great terminal improvements in New York 
and elsewhere ; electrification on a scale 
that meant revolution in motive power 
conditions. On top of this came a bitter 
controversy in Massachusetts over plans 
for extending the Company’s scope. Pol 
icies in that State had to be modified to 
ccnform with unexpected constructions of 
law. At the same time difficulties with 
the Federal authorities were precipitated 
by what turned out to be strained inter. 
pretations of the Inter-State Commerce 
laws. In the midst of everything the 
universal financial depression entailed safe 
piloting to protect uncompleted undertak- 
ings for which enormous liabilities had 
been incurred. 

The New Haven is much more than 
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a railway company. In marine transpor- 
tation it does a large and profitable busi- 
ness. It practically controls the trolley 
services in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Through the charter nights of acquired 
street railway properties in Connecticut 
it incidentally supplies electricity and gas 
for light, heat, and power. May not a 
great public service corporation engaged 
in generating power for its own service 
legitimately give the general public the 
benefit of an economical production gained 
by wholesale fuel-purchasing on advan- 
tageous terms ? 

New York City locally constitutes the 
greatest market for New England indus- 
tries and is also a chief gateway to the 
markets west and south. This circum- 
stance has developed an extraordinarily 
expeditious freight service. A piece of 
leather one day converted into shoes in a 
New England factory may the next day 
take its place on the shelf of the New 
York retailer. Nowhere else in the world, 
it is safe to say, is there a freight service 
to be compared with what daily happens 
on the rail and water lines into New York 
from the eastward. It is of vital moment 
to New England that New York terminal 
facilities should be of the highest order. 
With the growth of New York the urban 
population is spreading eastward and 
densely building up all the Connecticut 
shore as the central section of the im- 
mense four-hundred-mile-long coastwise 
city whose coming Mr. F. W. Coburn has 
recently foretold. The “Shore Line” 
route is already getting so congested in 
the service of this population that the 
opening up of a new gateway between 
New England and the West and South 
had become an imperative problem, thus 
carrying traffic across the Hudson and 
around New York well to the northward 
about seventy-five miles from the Battery. 
A decrepit railway, the Central New 
England, with big potentialities and slender 
resources, held the key to this gateway in 
the shape of the Poughkeepsie bridge. 
When Mr. Mellen was formerly with the 
New Haven, he appreciated to the full 
the possibilities of this route, and he left 
behind him a memorandum urging its 
purchase. Fortunately, the Central New 
England was still in the market when he 
was called back from the Northern Pacific. 


He promptly arranged to buy it, taking 
the decisive step before leaving the North- 
west and clinching the bargain almost coin- 
cidently with taking the head of the New 
Haven’s Board. Nine million dollars 
was spent upon the new property—over 
$1,500,000 for rebuilding the great 
bridge to carry heavy modern traffic. In 
five years the Central New England, from 
a practically bankrupt condition, was pay- 
ing interest upon its income bonds. It 
opened up one of the great east-and-west 
traffic lines. 

This first master-stroke of the new 
President was but an earnest of what was 
to follow. Here is a magnificent example 
of railway strategy: In 1906 the anthra- 
cite roads were about to advance the rates 
on coal for New England fifty cents a ton. 
President Mellen protested, but the other 
presidents smiled and wanted to know 
what he was going to do about it. It 
chanced that a big block of New York, 
Ontario, and Western was in the market. 
It is one of the leading anthracite roads 
and owns important mines. Mr. Mellen 
quietly secured the stock and arranged 
witn tis bankers to buy enough more 
shares to give the New Haven a majority 
interest. ‘The next day he went into the 
meeting of the anthracite roads as an 
insider and saved the day for New Eng- 
land. No advanc: was made; consumers 
were sa\ed hunireds of thousands in 
their coal bills for that year. Moreover, 
the safeguarding of New England’s an- 
thracite supply has been permanent. 

No railway man less certain of his posi- 
tion would’ Fave dared take the step that 
made the New Haven the pioneer in a 
general reduction of passenger rates. It 
was voluntary, urged by no outside influ- 
ences or public demand. President Mel- 
len surprised his directors one day with a 
proposition to make a uniform rate of two 
cents a mile for the whole system. He 
held that it was good policy thus to ad- 
mit the public to a share in the benefits 
from increased efficiency and consequent 
reductions in operating costs; moreover, 
it was good business; lower fares meant 
more traffic and larger revenues. Yet he 
was ‘frank to say that the bare results 
meant a reduction of income—without 
allowance for encouragement of traffic— 
by no less than $800,000. Probably no 
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President of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 


railway executive ever received a stronger 
vote of confidence than that implied in 
the unanimous adoption of this recom- 
tnendation in face of the risk involved. 
The announced intention proved a bomb- 
shell in outside camps and aroused a 
storm of protests and denunciations from 
other managements. Yet the measure 
promptly justified itself. By the time the 
reduction had gone into effect all over the 
system the passenger receipts—notwith- 
standing that the financial depression had 
8 


meanwhile set in—had not only overcome 
the shortage which the reduction meant, 
but actually showed a gain over the busi- 
ness of the previous year. 

Let us look at some of the things done 
with that $116,000,000 and more spent 
for improvements: Upon the allimpor- 
tant stretch between New York and New 
Haven nearly all the through business 
between the East and New York is con- 
centrated. Four lines from the eastward 
and northward meet at New Haven, and 
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this single stem has to take all the traffic 
for the rest cf the distance. The press- 
ure is of an intensity seldom approached. 
To bear it the whole line has been four- 
tracked, every grade crossing has been 
eliminated, the bridges have been rebuilt 
to bear the heaviest trains, and the road- 
bed has been raised through the cities. 
All this work has been completed. It 
includes an enormous cut a mile long 
through New Haven. ‘This has massive 
concrete walls, is crossed by arched 
bridges of the same material, and is partly 
paralleled by a concrete viaduct to accom- 
modate the trolley cars taken from the 
adjacent street. Trains move more swiftly, 
more safely, and with greater frequency. 
This seventy-four mile stretch has several 
times its former capacity; economy in 
operation and general efficiency are cor- 
respondingly enhanced. 

Co-ordinated are the vast terminal im- 
provements for New York City. The 
Harlem branch, from New Rochelle to the 
river, has been rebuilt with six tracks— 


THE WAITING-ROOM AT WATERBURY: A LOFTY VAULTED 
IN DETAIL 


HALL, IMPRESSIVE AND BEAUTIFUL 


thus giving ten tracks in all for access to 
the metropolis, together with a transfer 
route by water around Manhattan. ‘T'wo 
great freight terminals here on the Harlem 
ard on the East River at Oak Point have 
been enormously enlarged, with augmented 
car-float and transfer-steamer connections. 
The transfer fleet here has been increased 
to fifty-one car-floats, nineteen tugs, and 
two transfer steamers ; nearly a thousand 
freight cars can thus be kept afloat in 
New York Harbor at one time. With 
eighteen piers controlled on the Manhat- 
tan water-front, five additional ones lately 
secured in Manhattan, and one on the 
Jersey shore, the local market for New 
England industries has been greatly en- 
larged. 

The flexibility of a great railway under 
modern conditions is illustrated by the 
way the reconstructed Harlem branch has 
been made an invaluable feature of Greater 
New York’s transit system. Four of the 
six tracks provide a service of local and 
express trains comparable with what the 
Manhattan subways give— 
even superior in the matter 
of comfortable coaches and 
trains running in the open. 
The stations for local and 
express trains are distributed 
at intervals much as in the 
subway. Two tracks are for 
express, two for local, two for 
freight. Both urban and the 
long-distance express services 
share the express tracks, this 
being the roufe for the Fed- 
eral and Colonial express 
trains between Boston and 
the South. All this has been 
carried out, with the excep- 
tion of the electrification that 
awaits the execution of larger 
plans. 

In conjunction with this 
improvement the projected 
* Connecting Railroad 
joint undertaking with the 
Pennsylvania—is to span 
East River at Hell Gate with 
one of the highest, greatest, 
and most architectural of rail- 
way bridges. This will con- 
nect with the palatial station 
of the Pennsylvania by way 
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of the Long Island tunnel. ‘The freight 
trains will run around through Brooklyn, 
thus reducing water transfers to ferrying 
across the bay. 

Electrification has been mentioned. 
The operation of steam locomotives 
through the Park Avenue tunnel in and 
.out of the Grand Central Station after a 
certain date had been forbidden by law. 
In itself the electrification thus demanded 
would have been a relatively simple prob- 
lem had the project gone no further than 
changing over from steam to electricity 
for the short distance comprised in the 
radius of a suburban service. The New 
York Central took the matter up from 
this point of view, adopting the “ third- 
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rail’ and low voltage methods, thoroughly 
worked out in the practice of twenty 
years. ‘The New Haven’s President took 
a long look ahead, and saw to it that the 
problem was studied with reference to the 
ultimate electrification of the entire serv- 
ice between New York and Boston. But 
on a large scale the operating cost of low- 
voltage transmission is prohibitory. The 
method as worked out along wholly un- 
tried lines called for long-distance trans- 
mission at a very high voltage, with a 
corresponding simplification of the prob- 
lem—as in dispensing with frequent and 
costly sub-stations. Here the locomotives 
themselves served as sub-stations; the 


current of 11,000 volts is transformed on 
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board to a low-tension one for delivery to 
the motors as required. 

The New Haven had been the first 
great railway to experiment with electric 
traction, applying, in 1895, the trolley to 
the peculiar conditions of the summer ex- 
cursion traffic on its Nantasket branch in 
the Greater Boston region. Subsequently 
the conversion of the line between Provi- 
dence, Warren, Bristol, and Fall River to 
electric traction was an extrordinary suc- 
cess. This line is operated on a “ steam 
line ” basis, modified by the intense traffic 
methods of ‘interurban ”’ practice. The 
flexibility of electric traction as applied to 
peculiar local conditions was demonstrated 
in the electrification of two almost useless 
and well-nigh abandoned lines in Connecti- 
cut, and their operation according to trol. 
ley line practice in connection with local 
street railways. Finally, more than twelve 
years after its first trial with electrification, 
the New Haven has been the first to 
demonstrate the entire suitability of elec- 
tric traction for the diverse requirements 
of a great railway system. In this final 
test it meets all the conditions imposed 
by steam, and does it with extraordinary 
economy, efficiency, and prompt respon- 
siveness to unusual demands. The saving 
in fuel and in locomotive repairs alone is 
so great as to meet the new charges im- 
posed by the huge cost of electrical instal- 
lation, leaving for profit the new traffic 
created by greater comfort, swifter and 
more frequent movement, less delay, in- 
creased safety. Experiments with electri- 
fied freight trafficindicate economies even 
greater than in the passenger service. 

Characteristically sagacious was Presi- 
dent Mellen’s dealing with a situation that 
was proving very costly for his Company. 
The trunk lines had been imposing upon 
the New England roads a charge of fifty 
cents a day for their freight cars after 
delivery to the latter. This was excessive ; 
with a daily car movement mounting into 
the thousands, it made a heavy draft 
upon the resources of New England com- 
panies. To reduce this charge was well 
worth heavy expenditures. So the enor- 
mous sum of $27,921,000 was devoted to 
building 25,114 new cars for the Com- 
pany’s freight trains and working equip- 
ment—an amount more than a third of 
the entire capital stock of the Company in 


1903 spent for one item! These cars 
were much larger, stronger, and better 
than the old ones, and they effected great 
economies in operation. More than that. 
When a sufficient number was ready, Mr. 
Mellen informed the trunk lines that 
thenceforth their per diem charges must 
be cut in two; his own cars were pre- 
pared to take all the freight delivered to 
him. And the trunk lines had to comply. 

The awarding of this great freight car 
contract showed how handsomely one 
hand could be used to help the other. A 
small concern had for half a century been 
building freight cars at Sagamore station 
on Cape Cod. This contract not only 
made it one of the largest car-building 
companies in the country; it built up a 
large and flourishing industrial community 
as a permanent asset of the railway com- 
pany. That order was the chief item in 
a total expenditure of $43,268,000 for 
new equipment—almost two-thirds the 
amount of the Company’s capital stock 
in 1903. Nearly $7,100,000 went for 
powerful new locomotives, $6,662,000 
for new passenger cars, and about 
$1,600,000 for new “ floating stock” for 
New York Harbor. 

Prodigious outlays were likewise made 
for other improvements: The six-track 
reconstruction of the Harlem branch cost 
$10,121,000. But in this exhibit a mill- 
ion or two are as trifles. A modest item 
is $3,694,000 for the great New Haven 
improvement, including real estate. The 
electrification between New York and 
Stamford and thence out over the New 
Canaan branch demanded $4,276,000. 
New bridges cost $7,400,000—bridges so 
substantial that the swiftest express trains 
and the heaviest freights rush across the 
long structures at Coscob, Westport, the 
Housatonic River, the Connecticut at 
Saybrook and Lyme, and the Taunton at 
Somerset without the slightest let-up. 
The great roll-lift draw at the Connecti- 
cut’s mouth is a masterpiece of modern 
engineering. So accurately is it counter- 
balanced that a comparatively slight 
electric impulse is sufficient to change the 
gigantic steel frame structure from a hori- 
zontal to an upright position: the equiva- 
lent of a sky-scraper 161 feet high 
erected in eleven seconds! For elim- 
inating grade crossings over $5,000,000 
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was put out. Over a million went for 
new sidings and extensions of sidings. 

Typical was the work in the Naugatuck 
Valley—one of the busiest districts of busy 
Connecticut. The increased demands of 
the numerous industries and of the dense 
population threatened hopeless conges- 
tion. The railway between Waterbury 
and the Sound was reconstructed through- 
out. The river itself was moved about 
here and there to straighten out crooked 
places and reduce grades. ‘The line was 
double-tracked from Waterbury to the 
Sound, and new stations and yards were 
built. So radically were conditions revo- 
lutionized that the reconstruction cost 
largely exceeded the original outlay for 
building the railway. At Waterbury 
alone—one of the greatest manufacturing 
centers in Connecticut—it cost nearly two 
million dollars to rebuild tracks and ter- 
minals and eliminate grade crossings. 
This did not include the cost of the mag- 
nificent new station, covered by the item 
of $4,026,000 for new passenger and 
freight stations and yard improvements 
throughout the system. Neither does it 
cover the cost of over a million dollars’ 
worth of land in the heart of the city, 
where a large slice of the mercantile and 
manufacturing district was wiped out. 
This went into an item of $13,730,000 for 
new real estate, principally at New York, 
Boston, Providence, New Haven, and 
Waterbury. This wholesale improvement 
at once reduced by at least thirty-five per 
cent the operating expenses for the Nau- 
gatuck line. A’great expenditure for the 
sake of efficiency means a saving just as 
direct as that which comes from a reduc- 
tion in fuel consumption or anything else 
that cuts down cost. 

For double-tracking $6,720,000 . was 
paid out. The new double-track sections 
are either along great through-traffic routes 
or on lines where the local traffic is par- 
ticularly dense, as in eastern Massachu- 
setts and in parts of Connecticut like the 
Naugatuck Valley. Traffic has to be 
pretty intense before a double track is 
called for. West of the Mississippi few 


pieces of double track are to be found. 
Low gradients make the more roundabout 
course from New York almost due north 
to Albany, and thence turning abruptly 
westward, a more natural route for traffic 
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than the shorter route across the Pennsy]l- 
vania Alleghanies ; so the low-grade route 
developed by the New Haven by way of 
the Poughkeepsie bridge across southwest- 
ern Connecticut, and thence Bostonwards 
over the water grades of the Shore Line, 
offers a course for big traffic movement 
more favorable than the more direct way 
across the two mountain ranges in western 
andcentral Massachusetts. But thealready 
dense traffic of the Shore Line prevents 
an indefinite augmentation of through 
business by that route, while the corre- 
spondingly dense population makes it 
more economical to improve other routes 
towards Boston than to incur the enor- 
mous cost of four-tracking the rest of the 
Shore Line east of New Haven. Hence the 
contemplated improvement of the othertwo 
through routes—the “ Air Line,’”’ by way of 
Middletown and Willimantic, and the “* Mid- 
land,” by way of Hartford and Williman- 
tic—by double-tracking, reducing gradients 
by means of costly tunnels, and straighten- 
ing out curves with corresponding reduc- 
tions in distance. It will pay to do all 
this as soon as the increase of traffic and 
the corresponding congestion of other 
routes justify the great increases in cap- 
italization involved. ‘Towards the realiza- 
tion of these and other large improve-. 
ments embraced in comprehensive plans 
that look far to the future the millions 
spent for double-tracking have been de- 
voted. 

The Rhode Island capital is another 
focus of improvement. With at least 
350,000 people, Greater Providence is one 
of the leading urban and industrial com- 
munities of the United States. Here the 
notable Providence tunnel has been driven 
a mile under College Hill, at a cost of 
$3,560,000. Intended as an important 
factor in an improved through-traffic route, 
the new business that it developed for the 
electrified line between Providence and 
Fall River at once made it a -profitable 
investment. The success of this connect- 
ing-up of an isolated branch with the main 
line indicates similar results from realizing 
like possibilities at Fall River, where the 
line from New Bedford comes to a dead 
end at the top of bluff-like heights several 
score of feet above the main line and 
some distance away. The projected tun- 
nel here will give close communication 
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between the two great textile centers, 
together with the possibility of better 
train connections between the Fall River 
boats and the attractive summer resorts 
of Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod. 

A long list of miscellaneous improve- 
ments made upon the New Haven sys- 
tem during this epochal period of less 
than six years rounds out the total of 
$116,288,000 with a formidable $6,831,- 
000 for sundries—much of it for electrifi- 
cation purposes outside the huge under- 
taking at the New York end. ‘These 
vast outlays are now bearing fruit im ex- 
pectancy’s full measure. More recent 
returns show that, with large gains in 
gross earnings, 99 per cent of the in- 
creased gross is likewise increased net. 
Such are the results of well-planned ex- 
penditures for efficiency. 

With such a momentum all New Eng- 
land must eventually benefit by this great 
renascence in transportation in much the 
same degree as have the communities 
more immediately favored. A near fu- 
ture will see all the main line electrified 
between New York and New Haven. 
Like improvements are in prospect at the 
Boston end. It may be assumed that 
eventually the entire main line between 
the two great cities will be electrified, as 
originally contemplated. 

Meanwhile other great systems in re- 
gions of intense traffic will have entered 
upon like undertakings. This means a 
tremendous draft upon capital, upon the 
electric industries, upon industrial re- 
sources in general, and upon the world’s 
labor market. Available energy should 
be well conserved towards these ends. 
Would not its dissipation upon superfiu- 
ous and more or less competitive under- 
takings of the “interurban” type divert 
to profitless ends resources already sadly 
needed for the electrification of the great 
steam lines, and proportionately retard 
consummations for which the public is 
impatient ? 

The magnitude of the task in the 
northern New England field may be in- 
ferred from what has already been ac- 
complished in the south. The control of 
the Boston and Maine, including the lines 
in turn controlled by that company, has 
added to the general New Haven system 
3,513 miles of line. With the 546 
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miles of the New York, Ontario, and 
Western and the 293 miles of the Central 
New England, we have a total of 4,352 
miles of controlled lines to be added to 
the 2,060 miles of directly operated lines, 
making a grand total of 6,412 miles for 
the whole system. This, however, com- 
prises only the primary lines—commonly, 
though to-day with less and less accuracy, 
known as “steam” lines. A great sec- 
ondary group comprises the 755 miles of 
street railways in Connecticut and New 
York, the 300 in Rhode Island, and the 
52 in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
belonging to the Boston and Maine—a 
total of 1,107 miles of secondary lines. 
This makes the total for the New Haven 
system foot up to 7,519 miles, with a track 
of 10,691 miles in the primary system 
alone. If we add to this the 1,850 miles 
of water routes operated, we have 9,369 
miles comprised in one grand transporta- 
tion system centering in and upon New 
England. 

The New Haven ramifies to every spot 
where industry flourishes, where business 
thrives. It serves half-New England as 
one great terminal, or switching-yard. 
There is little exaggeration in this compar- 
ison. The Company’s rolling stock—not 
counting that of controlled liines—is made 
up of 39,062 units. There are 34,184 
freight cars alone, not to mention the 
passenger coaches, service cars, and loco- 
motives. These would form a continuous 
train over 293 miles long. Such a train 
would reach uninterruptedly out of the 
Grand Central station in New York over 
the Shore Line route into the South Sta- 
tion in Boston and, looping back, out over 
the Midland division to a point just be- 
yond Putnam, Connecticut. 

The ownership of street railways, ex- 
panding into various interurban electric 
routes, is a recent development in the 
New Haven’s policies. All but about fif- 
teen per cent of the street railways in 
Connecticut are thus owned, and perhaps 
about the same proportion in Rhode 
Island. In Massachusetts the same policy 
had been well advanced when the Supreme 
Court decided such ownership to be ille- 
gal. About 500 miles of street railway 
thus lopped away was passed over to an 
independent corporation, the New Eng- 
land Investment and Security Company. 
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The Connecticut Company and the Rhode 
Island Company—subsidiary corporations, 
their stock owned wholly by the New 
Haven—operate the street railways in the 
respective States independently of the 
parent Company except in responsibility 
to the latter’s chief executive. The 
underlying policy of the New Haven’s 
ownership of trolley lines is that the street 
railways operating in the territory of a 
railway system are not properly or natu- 
rally its competitors, hence they may best 
be developed as feeders both to mutual 
advantage and to the benefit of the com- 
munities respectively served. The expe- 
rience of the New Haven on so large a 
scale attests the correctness of this view. 
As a purveyor of transportation it supplies 
the public with just the sort desired. 
Locally the trolley lines help develop the 
territory for the primary system; with 
cheap fares and local express and freight 
services, they relieve the latter of much 
retail traffic that otherwise would have to 
be conducted unprofitably. The trolley 
services get the benefit of the vast re- 
sources and superior credit of the big 
corporation, and so are enabled to con- 
struct and operate more cheaply. The 
facility with which the primary and second- 
ary systems can be molded to mutual 
requirements is of peculiar value. A 
flexibility is achieved that otherwise 
would be impracticable. Almost worthless 
stretches of steam lines between Meriden, 
Berlin, and Middletown were straightway 
given new life and high value by electrify- 
ing them and turning them over to the 
Connecticut Company to operate in con- 
nection with the local street railways. 
Another aspect of this flexibility is the 
easy formation of interurban routes by 
shaping up various combinations between 
the primary and secondary systems ac- 
cording to circumstance. The trolley cars 
at Middletown run from the center through 
the main streets of the city to the station ; 
thence over steam tracks electrified for a 
two-mile section; next, taking now to the 
open fields, now to the highways, they 
run up the Connecticut Valley to Hartford 
and East Hartford. Here another car 
runs through the streets to the station 
and over an electrified stem of the Mid- 
land division’s main line—all the while 
utilized by steam for a heavy through 


traffic—and out over the electrified branch 
to Rockville, thence through the terraced 
streets of the picturesque old mill town 
and away across the hills by interurban 
electric line to the charming summer 
resort of Stafford Springs. Yet another 
example of flexibility lies in the sharing of 
electrified sections between the primary 
and secondary services. For instance: 
The Connecticut Company operates elec- 
trified branches through the day for trolley 
service, passenger, and express; late at 
night the parent Company resumes their 
operation with freight trains and steam 
locomotives. The railway company also 
continues to sell tickets to and from points 
on electrified lines operated on a trolley 
line basis. Again, in various places the 
street car tracks are developing a new 
utility in taking freight cars to and from 
factories and warehouses in place of 
costly trucking. This reduces transporta- 
tion charges, lessening by so much the 
cost of manufacturing and marketing. 
Under separate ownership of the primary 
and secondary systems, there would be 
much unnecessary duplication of func- 
tions and these manifest advantages would 
be wanting. 

‘The New Haven’s marine service has 
inestimable value as a transportation factor. 
Here again we have the same thread of 
flexibility running all through. the warp 
and woof of the greatsystem. The mani- 
fold small units of rail transportation are 
complemented by the few huge units of 
the water routes. New England is prac- 
tically a maritime province and enjoys 
cheap coastwise transportation. The 
combined rail and water systems of the 
New Haven are organized largely to this 


end. When the entire Old Colony Rail-~ 


road was reluctantly taken over, only to 
secure an all-rail route from New York 
into Boston, it laid the foundation of a dual 
empire in the transportation world. The 
Fall River line went with the Old Colony. 
The consolidation of all the lines on Long 
Island Sound followed. The resulting 
New England Navigation Company pre- 
sents the foremost American example of 
a navallike organization and discipline, 
and a corresponding economy and effi- 
ciency in operation. The great mercantile 
navy of the New Haven is organized in 
various squadrons on diverse footings. 
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The New England Navigation Company 
is an independent corporation, all its 
stock held by the parent Company. The 
New Haven’s car-floats, tugs, and trans- 
fer steamers in New York Harbor are 
directly as much a part of the railway 
equipment as its cars and locomotives 
are. In various steamboat companies 
the New Haven holds more or less stock. | 
In the Merchants and Miners Transpor- 
tation Company—its steamship lines con- 
necting Boston and Providence with 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
Newport News—the New Haven’s half- 
interest assures an amicable relationship 
rather than control. Altogether the New 
Haven’s aquatic domain includes all the 
leading ports of Long Island Sound and 
connecting waters and extends north- 
wards into Massachusetts Bay and to 
Portland, while in the opposite direction 
its sphere of influence reaches beyond 
New York far along the Southern coast. 
The Cape Cod Canal will greatly aug- 
ment the value of these marine services. 
This long-mooted project had been bit- 
terly opposed by railway interests until 
the present head of the New Haven, with 
characteristic foresight, reversed the pol- 
icy. Heheartily approved the enterprise, 
appreciating that it meant better and 
cheaper transportation facilities for New 
England industries and would corre- 
spondingly benefit his railway. A rail- 
way could not afford to carry coarse and 
bulky freight at the low rates possible in 
water-borne traffic. ‘The building of the 
canal would release much rolling stock 
for carrying high-grade manufactured 
products. 
How can one person look after a task 
so many-sided and not be swamped by 
the burden? Its each and every aspect 
is by itself sufficient to demand the un- 
divided attention of a man of the highest 
capacity. Mr. Mellen, of course, is one of 
the busiest of men; his work represents 
the intensest application of individual 
energy. But with him it is energy of the 
silent-working kind. His activity sug- 
gests a huge dynamo quietly distributing 
its force. He accomplishes and achieves 
by keeping his subject well in hand, see- 
ing clearly the main things to be done, 
keeping the whole field before him, 
learning its possibilities, and then, after 
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indicating the broad lines of develop- 
ment, leaving their execution to capable 
hands. With things once going mght, 
he bothers himself no further with the 
manner of their doing, although his fac- 
ulty for keeping everything in mind all 
over his system is marvelous. His esti- 
mation of men, his selection of subordi- 
nates, is a main source of strength. He 


is quick to recognize good work; his con- 


fidence once given is seldom misplaced. 
So he has built up a working organization 
of uncommon efficiency. The intense 
loyalty of his staff indicates how well the 
human equation plays its part in assuring 
a smooth-running mechanism for his great 
establishment. Successful leadership is 
an industrial lubricant, and the sense of 
working in the midst of great achievements 
is breeding a splendid esprit du corps 
throughout the New Haven system. Mr. 
Mellen has a strong sense of justice in his 
dealings as a railway man, both in relation 
to his employees and to the public. One 
hears of numerous: acts of quiet helpful- 
ness that stand to his credit. 

President Mellen looms large among 
his fellows. His mastery of traffic strat- 
egy, his capacity to plan with continental 
comprehensiveness and breadth, his finan- 
cial grasp, and his command of enormous 
resources made possible by the confidence 
which his record for achievement has in- 
spired in monetary leaders—these place 
him in a class by himself. Not a little 
has been said and written about his per- 
sonality. He has been represented as 
arrogant and domineering, ready to ride 
rough-shod over opposition. ‘True, he 
has a way of getting there, and some who 
get in his way spread unfriendly impres- 
sions justified neither by his attitude nor 
his activities in relation to public interests. 
Those who meet him but casually might 
view him as one possessed with granitic 
gravity, a man of iron. Those who come 
nearer, however, take delight in his com- 
panionability, his democratic unconven- 
tionality, and they know him for what he 
is, a big human proposition. His friends 
detect the twinkle in his eye when his dry 
humor finds vent, often flavored with odd 
Yankee expressions that show him a ver- 
itable connoisseur in the quaint vernacu- 
lar of rustic New England. A member 
of a certain public board had been re- 


proached with prejudicing a case that was 
to come before it, a case to which Presi- 
dent Mellen’s Company was a party, and 
had consequently announced that he 
would not sit with his colleagues upon it. 
* But how do I know,” asked Mr. Mellen, 
“that he’ would not ‘horse-shed’ the 
jury?” It seems that in former days in 
rustic New Hampshire, when attempts 
upon the integrity of the courts were not 
unknown, the horse-shed near the court- 
house was reputed to be the scene of 
such negotiations. 

Nervously organized, of delicate sensi- 
bility, impulsive in utterance, yet with an 
extraordinarily convincing power for viv- 
idly logical presentation, Mr. Mellen is a 
type of what Mr. H. G. Wells calls the 
poietic” (from the Greek fozeo, to make, 
produce, or create) classof mind. Men of 
that type are pre-eminently constructive, 
intensely imaginative, of rare visualizing 
power; they see clearly the way meant for 
them to go. and have the will to traverse 
it in full consciousness of their power. Of 
such are the empire-builders, the great 
generals, great statesmen, great engineers, 
great merchants—all masters of men— 
as well as the great artists, composers, 
and men of letters. 

Men of such capacities are tempted to 
work at unceasing high pressure. But 
Mr. Mellen has learned to economize his 
energy. Leisure is the best of time-sav- 
ers, he finds, and the days that he gives 
to bucolic pursuits at his country home in 
Stockbridge go far to keep him in condi- 
tion for his gigantic undertakings. ‘Through 
long morning hours he forgets that there 
is such a thing as a railway. Here he 
has brought together a collection of birds 
from all parts of the world that a first- 
class “zoo” might well covet. He is 
devoted to his family, big-hearted, sympa- 
thetic, is fond of general reading on a 
wide range of subjects, and his literary 
tastes are reflected in the fine library he 
has brought together. 

His plans once formed, he is as sure of 
himself, of the outcome he is building for, 
as a chemist who knows his ingredients 
is of his results. He attests his faith by 
casting his own lot in with the investors 
in the property he has in charge. When 
he was made President of the Northern 
Pacific, he put all his means into the stock 
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of that company. When he returned to 
the New Haven, he sold his Northern 
Pacific holdings and invested the proceeds 
in the Connecticut corporation. His 
whole heart is in his work. He neither 
speculates nor tolerates speculation in 
those about him. | 

Mr. Mellen’s love of the beautiful in 
nature and in art finds expression in a 
way that makes him a notable factor in 
the National movement that seeks to give 
attractive design to works of utility which 
stand conspicuously in the public eye. 
The New Haven’s structural work used 
to be substantial but unbeautiful. Presi- 
dent Mellen appreciates the practical 
worth of artistic quality, and has heartily 
encouraged the evolution of the New 
Haven into the railway beautiful. He 
feels that in such ways a more intimate 
relationship between railway and public is 
cultivated. The standard type for new 
signal towers, as realized at Providence, 
Waterbury, and other points, is one of 
numerous manifestations of this tendency. 
These towers are studied with particular 
reference to the monolithic individuality of 
concrete construction. Various new sta- 
tions are the work of eminent architects. 
The costly structure at Waterbury was 
designed by McKim, Mead & White ; its 
lofty clock tower, the famous one at Sienna 
its prototype, is now the city’s distinctive 
landmark. Cass Gilbert did the way 
stations that delightfully embellish the 
Harlem branch, and the same architect 
designed the monumental affair to be 
built at New Haven. The new station 
at Naugatuck, with tasteful grounds, is 
particularly charming. 

Now that Mr. Mellen practically holds 
the transportation future of New Eng- 
land in his hand, what may be looked for ? 
In general, it may be said that his broad 
underlying purpose is to organize New 
England as a unified transportation dis- 
trict both in regard to its internal con- 
ditions and its relations to the country at 
large west of the Hudson—a united inter- 
est so strong as to be able to make its 
own terms with the trunk lines for east- 
bound traffic, both domestic and export, 
in exchange for a commensurate sharing 
in the return currents contributed by 
the high-grade domestic industries. He 
would systematically encourage the devel- 


opment of New England resources, both 
manufacturing and agricultural; and the 
latter is not to be despised, as witness the 
potatoes of Aroostook and the intensive 
farming of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
In short, to study out the sort of trans- 
portation service best adapted to these 
ends, and then to provide it in the most 
efficient form possible—that is the life task 
that President Mellen has set for himself. 

The remaking of the New Haven indi- 
cates what awaits the Boston and Maine 
as soon as time and resources permit the 
realization of intentions. One great oppor- 
tunity may be cited: New England is 
already the greatest summer pleasure- 
ground of the United States. But its 
possibilities have hardly begun to be 
realized as they may be with efficient 
transportation at command. Many beau- 
tiful spots stand in high favor with sum- 
mer residents from all sections of the 
country. With swift and comfortable 
transportation this summer population can 
be many times multiplied. Convenient 
access from the Nation’s metropolis is 
particularly demanded. ‘Take the beauti- 
ful Berkshire country in Massachusetts : 
a costly cut-off to be constructed between 
Greenwich and Danbury in Connecticut 
will save something like an hour between 
New York and the Berkshires. The 
orthedox objection to the big outlay in- 
volved would be: ‘* Why sacrifice the 
long haul? Why not keep on carrying 
your passengers the long way around? 
Can’t you see that the reduced mileage 
clips off eighty cents’ worth from every 
ticket you sell for the Housatonic Valley ? 
Is that the way to earn your dividends? 
How are you going to get back the millions 
spent for your new line ?” 

This for reply: ‘ The new line will 
develop the beautiful country it passes 
through; the shortened trip will spread 
Lenox and Stockbridge all over Berkshire 
County. Thelessened mileage will in itself 
be relatively more profitable than the old 
figure now is. The same passengers will go 
over the line twice or more where they now 
goonce. And for every passenger we now 
carry we will throw a dozen or more info 
those valleys. Then think of the freight 
traffic the new population will create |!” 

Here we have the new efficiency in a 
nutshell. 
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A POLISH GIRL AT WORK IN THE ONION FIELDS 


The Black Dirt People 


By Henry Hoyt Moore 
With Photographs by the Author 


onions that are grown in New 

York. This sounds paradoxical 
until one learns, as I did not long ago, 
that Florida is a small town in Orange 
County, New York. Perhaps the place 
was so named because of a fancied re- 
semblance to the vast swampy region in 
the State of Florida known as the Ever- 
glades. But why didn’t the oldest inhab- 
itant call the new settlement in Orange 
County Little Florida, or Floridaville, or 
Floridette, or something else as bad, but 
nevertheless distinctive enough to avoid 


i produces most of the 


confusion? Perhaps he was not a proph- 
et, and never realized that his new home 
was to become the center of the onion 
industry and the subject of a magazine 
article | 

It was, indeed, only a score or soof years 
ago that onions began to be raised on a 
large scale in Florida. And now— Well, 
a friend of mine to whom I confided my 
intention of visiting the onion-growing 
country remarked, “When I went 
through that section last spring on the 
Erie Railroad, I could smell the onions as 
the train passed, though the fields were 
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miles away.”’ ‘And, in fact, the prevailing 
odor in Florida is that of the onion. It 
rises from the fields, steals forth from 
the storehouses, and emanates from the 
wagons that travel in unceasing proces- 
sion to and from the railway station. 
There, however, let me assure the sensi- 
tive reader, the matter ends. If the out- 
lander imagines that the natives have the 
blessed privilege of eating their fill of 
onions whenever they like, regardless of 
consequences because of the omnipres- 


25 December 


in the village told me that during the 
busy shipping period he had seen as 
many as seventy wagons loaded with 
onions at the freight sheds waiting to de- 
liver their odorous cargo. 

Florida is the business center of the 
“black dirt”’ district of Orange County. 
This comprises several thousand acres of 
muck land, which was once, probably, in 
prehistoric times, the bottom of a lake. 
Here and there over this great level area 
of rich soil rise elevations which are 
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ence of the onion odor, he finds himself 
mistaken. Nobody eats onions in Florida, 
for the same reason, probably, that no- 
body eats candy in a candy factory. The 
people of the locality abjure their famous 
product as adiet. During the three or 
four days that I spent in and about the 
village no onions were served at any of 
my meals. Evidently the all-prevailing 
odor of the vegetable acts as a deterrent 
to its home consumption. Or perhaps so 
many are sent away to market that none 
are left for local use. The freight agent 


appropriately called “islands ’’—Pine 
Island, Merritt’s Island, etc. ‘The Wall- 
kill River flows through these ‘“ drowned 
lands,” as they are called, and where the 
land is not too low it is ditched and 
drained off into the river or its tributaries, 
and then you have the richest farming 
land this side of Dakota. A few acres of 
this soil will make a man comfortable. It 
will even make him comfortable if he 
gives half of the produce to a tenant, and 
many of the villagers do this, renting their 
farms on shares. 


war 
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The people who do the hard work in 
the onion fields are largely of foreign 
birth. Onions are a peculiarcrop. ‘They 
require first a rich soil and second a great 
deal of hand work for their successful 
cultivation and harvesting. American 
farmers do not like to go down on their 
hands and knees to pull weeds or to 
“top” onions. So the Florida onion 
crop is raised by Poles. The Polacks 
seem furnished by Providence with ache- 
less backs and tireless hands, indispen- 
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for wages. But most of them work on. 
shares, furnishing half the seed, doing 
almost all the labor, and getting half the 
crop. The Poles have large families ; 
everybody works—*“ father” hardest of 
all. They are not afraid to “dig in.” 
Wives and children, down to the merest 
tots,seem to be glad to help. It would 
do the pessimistic sociologist good to see 
the happy families in the fields of Florida. 
I saw a family of seven, father, mother, 
and five children, all on their knees at 


A FAMILY AT WORK GRADING THE ONIONS 


sable requisites for the successful raising 
of onions on a large scale. Hundreds of 
them work in the onion fields of Florida. 
Twenty-five years ago a few of them dis- 
covered this Eldorado of the onion and 
their own affinity for raising the gold, in 
the guise of these red, white, and yellow 
bulbs, from the black earth. They sent 
for their friends and neighbors in Poland; 
these passed on the glad tidings to others. 
Now some of the Poles own their own 
farms here. Others come from a dis- 
tance, during the busy season, to work 


work among the onions. I asked one of 
these, a little girl of eleven with a sweet 
smile and a good working vocabulary of 
English acquired in the district school, 
which she liked better, work or school. 
“School,” she answered simply; “ work 
in the meadows is harder.’”? And surely 
itis. From six in the morning often till 
eight at night they toil, these followers of 
the simple agricultural life. An hour of 
this hand and knee work in the hot 
August sun would, I think, discourage 
most of us from forming the onion-raising 
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TOPPING 
The worker rapidly removes the stalks with her shears 


habit. But the Poles work on, and seem 
to thrive under it. ‘The parish priest told 
me that since he came to his countrymen 
here, in 1895, the names of 914 babies 
had been entered in his baptismal book. 

I was interested in seeing how the 
mothers took care of their babies while at 
work. The mother usually has a high- 
wheeled baby-carriage in which she 
trundles the latest born to the field, and 
leaves it under the shade of a convenient 
tree, perhaps guarded by a faithful dog, 
while she goes off to her work. In other 


cases she gets her ‘‘ man” to make a shel- 
ter for the baby. ‘Three stout sticks are 
stuck in the soft ground, forming a tripod 
to which a sheet or blanket is tied. In 
this the baby is placed, with a covering to 
shield it from the sun. ‘The little Polacks 
are good babies, and need scarcely any 
attention. ‘The mothers, like good mothers 
everywhere, are proud of their babies, 
and were quite willing to have them 
photographed, though usually they wanted 
first to give them the benefit of a hasty 
“slicking Sometimes they didn’t 
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BUNCHING 
\Semi-masculine attire enables the woman worker to move quickly between the rows 


care to have their own pictures taken, 
having the mistaken idea that they would 
look better in their “ store clothes.” It 
was not always easy to understand what the 
Polish women said. The intelligent young 
American farmer who piloted me through 
the drowned lands, in speaking to the 
Polacks, used a kind of pidgin-Polish. 
The Poles themselves answered in the 
same strange dialect, which will make a 
modest fortune some day for the story- 
writer who can put it into print. ‘Their 
command of English is of the simplest, 


chiefly of the more emphatic words and 
phrases of the vernacular. ‘ Come, 
Mary,” said my young guide, “‘ we takum 
picter.” ‘Na,na,” was Mary’s answer, 
as she looked first at us and then at her 
soiled clothes and hands; “ me look like 
de debbil.”” She was soon reassured, how- 
ever, and willingly allowed me to take a 
snapshot after giving her dress a hurried 
smoothing. We had a different reception, 
though, from the daughter of one of the 
more prosperous Polacks just outside of 
the village. She was rather good-looking, 
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CELERY IS ALSO A GREAT CROP IN THE BLACK DIRT COUNTRY 


with that wealth of hair which character- 
izes her countrywomen in their native 
land. She refused steadfastly to succumb 
to our blandishments. ‘“ Huh! think I 


want my picture in a paper?” she ex- 
claimed, with unexpected awareness. I 
tried to placate her by assuring her that, 
at any rate, the photograph would be 
used, if at all, in a magazine, not 
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4 a Sunday newspaper. “ Yas, 
= 4 and that’s worse!” was her 
astonishing answer. But then 
this girl wore her hair in the 
prevailing mode, used fluent 
English of the rough-and-ready 
kind, and in other ways gave 
evidence of sophistication, so 
that I am sure the reader will 
not miss her photograph. She 
was the only one of this ad- 
vanced type that I met, how- 
ever, and I strongly suspect 
that she was really a visiting 
city cousin, wise to the ways 
of the world. 

Onions are a profitable crop 
in a good year, when six hun- 
dred or more bushels an acre 
can be grown. While they do 
not bring the prices that fancy 
Spanish or Bermuda onions 
bring (from six to ten cents 
a pound at retail in New York 
City, 1 found on inquiry), they 
still furnish a good return on 
the investment. The white 
onions, or Silverskins, I was 
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MARKETING TIME 


informed by my young farmer friend, bring 
the best price, then the yellow, or South- 
port Globe, then the ordinary red onion of 
commerce. Celery and lettuce are also 
raised on the drowned lands, 


in “onion checks” are cashed daily in 
these latter places in flush times, and a 
fair proportion is spent in the favorite 
place of exchange. ‘‘ The Poles are good 


and I heard a story of an acre 
of lettuce yielding a profit of 
$1,200. I also saw an acre 
of lettuce which yielded noth- 
’ ing, because of an over-stocked 
| market. But lettuce-raising is 
| hardly farming—it is almost 
gambling. Onions, while per- 
haps never yielding such high 
profits, are rarely a total fail- 
ure. The district is by no 
means yet all developed, and 
still more onions may be raised 
in the future. Most of the 
| black dirt land in the neigh- 
borhood of Florida is held at 
as high a figure as $300 an 
acre. Expropriated Poles and 
dissatisfied American capitalists 
please take notice! 

The profits of onion culture 
are such that the Poles fre- 
quently buy land instead of 
working on shares, have money 
to put in the bank and to spend 
on their church, and also, alas! 
some of them, on the local bar- 
rooms. ‘Thousands of dollars 
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THE CATHOLIC WORKERS NEVER MISS CHURCH ON SUNDAY 


spenders,”’ said one of the bartenders to with a white shirt and collar, a black slouch 
me. ‘They don’t waste their money, hat, and black coat and trousers of the 
but they are free to spend what they can ready-made cut. ‘The good man is not as 
afford. A man will come in and geta comfortable in this attire as in his work- 
forty or fifty dollar check cashed and will aday clothes, but he feels entirely respect- 
stay and spend two or three dollars with able, and that is quite as important. He 
us, on pool and drinks, before he goes goes reverently with his family into the 
home—not more than that.” I was prettily decorated Polish church, drops 
thankful that it was not more. Evidently it into his pew or seat with its typewrit- 
was more than most of them spent on ten~-card bearing- his name (my seat 
Sunday at the gther equally popular insti- _bore the card of Ulatowski Stanislow), 
| tution in the onion country, the Polish and he participates in the services with 
) Catholic church. genuine satisfaction. My pew-neighbor 
: Sunday is a real rest day in the black allowed me to examine his prayer-book. 
| dirt district, notwithstanding the fact that It was neatly bound in morocco, was 
many of the Polacks walk several miles attractively mysterious in its strange ) 
to their church. A _ good proportion typography, and it bore the imprint of 
of the Poles, however, drive to church. ‘“ Warzsawa.” 
The first thing a Pole gets with money The Polish priest is a genuine father to 
earned is a horse—a good horseif he can _ his flock. He counsels them on things 
afford it, but a horse. There are com- material as well as spiritual, and appar- 
modious horse-sheds near the church; and_ ently to their benefit in both directions. 
long is the procession of vehicles as the When I spoke to him after the service, 
hour for mass draws near. The wifeand he was engaged in advising a Polish 
babies are all togged out in their best, the woman as to a promissory note which she 
older girls with flower-garden head-gear held in her hand and about which she 
and white dresses, the boys with their seemed to be in difficulty. A traveled 
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to earn, even from the secular stand- 
point, all that the faithful give for his 
support and that of the church. Asl 
intimated above, the faithful count care- 
fully the sums they part with at the church 
service. On the occasion when I was 
present —the eight o’clock mass—the col 
lector passed rapidly through the aisles 
with his basket, and when he reached my 
seat he suddenly halted, his sharp eye 
detecting the modest silver coin which I 
put in the basket among the others. Whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Change?” he gathered several 
nickels together to return to me. AsI 
shook my head he passed quickly on, a 
gleam of gratitude, I thought, illuminating 
his face; but in several other cases, as I 
watched him passing among the wor- 
shipers, I noticed that he actually gave 
change to contributors of cannier instincts. 
At this early hour in the morning the 
church, seating six hundred, was nearly 
filled with its reverent congregation. 
Sunday afternoon you may see these 
hard-working peasants getting a little 
relaxation. The women take a walk and 
visit their neighbors, or sit on the house 
steps, dressed in their best; the children 
play decorously, careful of their Sunday 
finery; the boys may have a game of 
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baseball, but without noise or unseemly 
hilarity ; the men sit around, too tired to 
do anything but rest. But this is their 
busy time. Later on in the season they 
have considerable leisure. As one of 
them expressed it, ‘‘ We work five months 
and live twelve.” I hope this means 
also some leisure time for the women. 
They look strong and healthy, but my 
heart went out to the young mother who 
told me that she worked in the fields 
“only”? from eight in the morning till 
five at night, because she had a five- 
months-old infant. Of course she did 
her housework besides, and looked after 
her other children and her “man.” And 
yet she seemed cheerful and happy, on 
her knees there in the black dirt, looking 
smilingly up through her red sunbonnet, 
as she told me how good the baby was. 
Her work, indeed, hard as it seemed, was 
certainly preferable to that of many of the 
factory workers. For there was the bright 
sun overhead, and the pure air to breathe, 
and the wholesome feel of the good black 
dirt, and the pungent smell of the plump 
yellow bulbs, and the thought that these 
would buy the new dress for the baby, 
and—maybe—help pay sometime for an 
onion field that should be their very own. 
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ON THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 


A Business Man’s View of 
Missionary Work in China 


By Charles M. Dow 


The author of this article, the Hon. Charles M. Dow, of Jamestown, New York, has 
recently returned from a trip around the world. While in China and Korea he devoted 
considerable time to visiting missionary institutions and talking with representatives of 
various nations concerning the work which is being done throughout the East by mission- 
aries from this country and elsewhere. Mr. Dow is the President of the National Chau- 
tauqua County Bank of Jamestown, and has other extensive business interests in western 
New York. He isalso President of the Commissioners of the State Reservation at Niagara. 
His verbal report in conversation with the editors of The Outlook of what he had seen was 
so interesting that he was asked to present the matter to readers of The Outlook, and the 


following article is the result——THE EDITORS. 


ss HAT is where the superflu- 
ous girl babies were formerly 
drowned ; it covers the site of 
an ancient pond which we have only 
recently filled,’”’ said the surgeon in charge, 
as we stood on the porch of the Nurses’ 
Home of the Methodist Hospital at Kiu- 
kiang, China. The object to which the 
Chinese surgeon called my attention was 
a beautiful garden. ‘ You admire the 
garden ?’”’ commented the surgeon. “It 
is a creation of Chinese taste and substan- 
tial Christian sympathy.” 
In sailing down the Yangtsekiang our 


steamer stopped at Kiukiang for several 
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hours, and on the invitation of Bishop 
Lewis, a fellow-passenger, we visited the 
Methodist mission there. He promised, 
as a special inducement, that we should 
meet a remarkable Chinese surgeon. At 
the mission hospital, when the surgeon 
appeared from an operation, I was 
greatly surprised to find a small and 
very attractive native Chinese woman 
of thirty-five or thereabouts—Dr. Mary 
Stone. Dr. Stone was the daughter of 
converted parents, and her mother was 
one of the very first women in China to 
unbind her feet. She was educated in a 
mission school, and then came to America 
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and graduated from the University of 
Michigan. She is a surgeon of acknowl 
edged ability, and has a large influence 
among the Chinese because of her skill 
and learning. ‘The hospital over which 
she presides is for women and children, 
and has one hundred or more beds. She 
has twelve Chinese women who are trained 
nurses, having received their instruction 
in that hospital. Dr. Stone, besides her 
many other duties, gives a medical course 
to the brightest of these women, and, in 
order to do this, has been compelled to 
translate some of the latest and best of 
our medical books into Chinese. In all, 
she is of great value as an example of 
what the second generation of Christian- 
izing influence can bring forth. 

Dr. Stone is also active in a host of 
other things; among them she is Vice- 
President of the National Anti-Footbinding 
Society, and was among the first in the 
anti-slavery movement, taking the initiative 
in protecting the unfortunate girls who 
were brought down the river into slavery 
and finding employment for them in the 
great cotton mills at Shanghai, where from 
forty to fifty thousand people are em- 
ployed. Word has been carried to all 
parts of China that a new industrial day is 
dawning,in which women may become self- 
supporting, and, with that day approach- 
ing, the practice of girl infanticide is fast 
passing. 

The mission compound contains about 
six acres, and adjoins the twenty-acre cam- 
pus of Nast College. The compound 
buildings are commodious, and among 
them is a pleasant home for the mission- 
ary women, where we were entertained at 
an elaborate and well-served lunch. The 
work is under the charge of Miss Stone 
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and three accomplished American women, 
who are doing a grand world’s work. 
Miss Hughes is a New Yorker, and has 
about one hundred women in her Bible 
school work. Miss Merrill and Miss 
Smith are in charge of the girls’ school. 
We went through their school-rooms, and 
they were as bright and clean and at- 
tractive as any school anywhere, with a 
wonderfully inspiring outlook from the 
windows—the towering mountains in the 
background and the Yangtse, as it winds 
through the plain, presenting a scene long 
to be remembered. 

If the good people of America who have 
contributed to that mission could but have 
the impressions that I gathered in my 
few hours’ visit, they would know that 
their money had been well invested and 
repaid many times over; and the work of 
these fine women should be a lasting 
inspiration to every woman who is taking 
part in the world’s missionary work. 

Foreign missions had never interested 
me, but in crossing the Pacific I came in 
contact more or less with the thirty mis- 
sionaries who were going out, most of 
them to an unknown field. I believe I 
shared the general feeling on board—of 
regret that America was to be so feebly 
represented. ‘They were, however, thor- 
oughly earnest—a very important part of 
equipment in any enterprise. 

A person traveling in Japan cannot but 
become very much interested in Buddhism 
and Shintoism, so when | first came in 
contact; in Seoul, Korea, with the active 
workers in the missionary field, I had 
some grounds from which to make esti- 
mates. My first afternoon at Seoul I 
called at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building in search of a gentleman 
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to whom I had a letter of introduction, 
and my guide, unexpectedly to me, ushered 
me into a conference of the missionary 
workers of that city. 1 was received most 
cordially and invited to visit their churches, 
schools, and hospitals, which I did, and 
became very much interested in everything 
I found there. In this capital of “ the 
Hermit Kingdom ”’ (thirty years ago almost 
unknown to Europe or America) that 
Sunday evening I saw six hundred native 
Koreans sitting on the floor in Dr. Gale’s 
church, all interested, cleanly, and hopeful ; 
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and the following day in the schools scores 
of boys studying together, and as fine a 
lot of boys as one would find in thé aver- 
age American school. 

At the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building and at the hospitals one 
finds the air and breeziness of one of our 
Western towns where results are being 
accomplished. ‘The missionaries are full 
of work and full of hope. Korea is ina 
plastic condition and in a process of re- 
adjustment. The Koreans resent the 
merciless treatment that they are receiving 
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from the Japanese. They know their 
helplessness, and there is a longing for 
moral and spiritual support. 

These missionaries are experienced and 
level-headed men and women. My ob- 
servation is that they are of a very high 
type, that their methods» are the most 
approved and based on experience in the 
Orient, and that the results they are 
accomplishing from a statistical standard 
of comparison are beyond those heretofore 
accomplished in any missionary field. 

My time in Seoul was but partly spent 
with the missionaries. I was at the Club 
and met nearly all those who compose the 
foreign colony aside from the missionaries. 
Among them were the representatives of 
the different Governments and the men 
who are operating the mining and other 
franchises. All who mentioned the sub- 
ject in my presence spoke in the highest 
terms of the American missionaries. 
There is a unity, harmony, and undenom- 
inationalism in their Christian work that 
is unexpected and refreshing. 

While in the East I saw a tremendous 
stone lifted and moved without machinery 
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by a large number of men using levers 
and a system of ropes that were adjusted 
so that each man bore his proper propor- 
tion of work. It reminded me of the 
Korean missionary work, which is so well 
done that the machinery, the denomina- 
tion, is not apparent. 

The hospitals, schools, and missionary 
homes are all buildings creditable to our 
country. It was very gratifying to know 
that the people who are doing this work 
are as well and comfortably housed as 
they would have been at home; and I 


found like conditions elsewhere in the ; 


Orient. 

The man or woman is to be congratu- 
lated who has the opportunity of taking a 
share in the work of spreading Western 
civilization among these tall, Caucasian- 
faced, white-robed, mysterious people, 
who are looking to them for help as the 
poor fishermen of old looked for help 
from the Galilean. 

We saw but little of missionaries in 
Manchuria, but heard them spoken of 
incidentally by people we met, and always 
in the highest terms. 


DR. STONE AND DR. KAHN WITH A GROUP OF NURSES AND BIBLE WOMEN 
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Soon after our arrival in Peking I pre- 
sented a letter of introduction to Professor 
W. Hopkin Reese, of the London mission, 
now senior theological professor of Union 
College, who has lived in Peking twenty- 
seven years. During our week there we 
were entertained at missionary homes and 
dined where several distinguished mis- 
sionaries were guests, among them Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, who has written some 
of the best books on China. From these 
cultured people, whose homes have been 
in or near the Imperial city for years, we 
learned much that helped us to understand 
the meaning of many things that we saw 
in traveling inland to the heart of China, 
and out again to Shanghai, Hongkong, 
and Canton. It was with some of these 
people that we visited the Great Wall and 
the Ming tombs, and Dr. Reese accom- 
panied me to many of the temples. 
Everywhere we went he was received 
with great respect and courtesy, and his 
relations with the Chinese people whom 


we met gave me a new light on Chinese 
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character. Dr. Reese is an adept punster, 
a highly developed trait with the Chinese, 
and their smiling faces and laughing ap- 
plause followed us everywhere. Peking 
to-day is a splendid example of what the 
missionary has done for the East. From 
this capital he is by his example illumi- 
nating the way to Christian civilization. 
He is revising the Confucian doctrine: 
“Do not unto others as you would not 
that others should do unto you.” There 
are evidences everywhere that much of the 
awakening of China is in practicing the 
Christian doctrine, our Golden Rule, ‘“‘ Do 
unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you,” and, in fact, the work 
of the modern missionary is to spread the 
practice of that doctrine, and to show the 
Chinese its breadth and value. 

At Nanking we were the guests of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bowen, of Nanking Univer- 
sity, and met all the faculty and visited 
all the departments of that institution. 
President Bowen is a fine young fellow, 
and every man and woman in the work is 
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proud of that work and its results. Mr. 
Bowen pays a proportion of some of the 
salaries of his staff from his own personal 
means, and the result is better paid and 
selected men. He has in the college 
nearly three hundred students, a majority 
of whom are from the middle classes, but 
many from the official and wealthy classes 
are in attendance. They have good, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated school-rooms, with 
all the appliances of a modern school, with 
a circulating library and a Young Men’s 
Christian Association building. ‘Those who 
have passed from the college have gone 
with a new idea of living. ‘The homes are 
better built, cleaner, and more wholesome 
in every way, and the college is furnish- 
ing Government schools with teachers 
from its graduates, who in turn introduce 
modern methods and text-books. 

There is a medical school under the 
charge of Dr. Beebe, a man of strong 
executive ability and tact. His hospital 
and its administration would do credit to 
any American city. My recolléction is 
that he treated some five thousand cases 
last year, and over twenty-five thousand 
were served at the dispensary. 

I asked Mrs. Bowen of the advances in 
Western civilization that she had noticed 
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in Nanking in the last five years, and I 
wrote her comments down on an envelope 


which I now have before me. _ I covered 


both sides of the envelope, and‘have mis- 
placed the other memoranda. As I read 
those on the envelope they are: 


Foreign houses being built for Chinese use. 

Local self-government being established, 
with primaries attended and controlled by 
the literati or scholar classes. 

Almost all the streets in Nanking macad- 
amized. 

Government schools and high schools 
established and maintained in the prov- 
inces, with many teachers from mission 
schools, and fifty per cent of the teaching in 
Western subjects. 

Uniformed police force in Nanking, with 
modern police stations. (Formerly onl 
burglar-catchers carrying a lantern and call 
ing out the watches of the night.) 

A street-cleaning department in uniform. 

Trades are taught in prisons. 

The Viceroy has established a hospital on 
modern lines where physicians are native 
graduates of missionary schools. 

Fifty per cent reduction in the use of 
opium in Nanking. 

Making good flour in modern mills. 

Establishment of a school in Nanking for 
instructing nurses. 

Schools for reforestation and agriculture. 

Commercial and railway college. 

Cost of living to natives increased fifty 
per cent. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING IN SEOUL, KOREA 
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These are some of the things that indi- 
cate “the awakening of China,” and 
when China fully awakes, the last item 
mentioned by Mrs. Bowen will have a 
material influence on the financial side of 
the reckoning of the Chinese as our in- 
dustrial competitors, a seeming danger 
now being in their ability to underlive us. 
It is apparent that their standard of 
living and of necessity is advancing, and, 
once advanced, it will not recede. ‘They 
are good spenders and live as well as they 
know how, and it is known among mer- 
chants that a trade once established with 
them is more easily maintained than with 
any other people. 

It was my good fortune to have here- 
tofore known several distinguished Japa- 
nese and Chinese gentlemen, and I was 
entertained by some of them while in the 
Orient, and so gathered much of their 
philosophy at first hand, and I also learned 
much of the hopes, ambitions, and observa- 
tions of present conditions from the same 
source—among them the Viceroy, ‘Tuan- 
Fang, one of China’s most powerful and 
most useful men. He is the product of 
the Chinese civil service examination sys- 
tem, and has been more influential than 
any other viceroy in effecting the substitu- 
tion of Western learning and adaptability 
as qualifications for official positions in 
place of the memory exercise in Chinese 
classes. (The great examination hall at 
Nanking, where twenty thousand students 
were examined at once, each separated 
from the other by brick walls, is about to 
be torn down in the advance of educa- 
tion. ‘The examination hall at Peking has 
already been demolished.) The Viceroy’s 
entertainment of us was European with 
Oriental and medizval setting, and his 
conversation was most entertaining. He 
impressed us with the fact that his people 
are now keeping pace with the new times 
by translating into Chinese Western books 
by the thousand, and by the establishment 
of Government schools and colleges in all 
centers, covering almost all branches of 
modern education, both literary and scien- 
tific. I mention this great man in order 
to quote him as to the missionariés. He 
said: ‘“‘ Many of our most reliable teach- 
ers are from the mission schools. ‘Their 
educational and medical missionaries are 
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doing very valuable work, and while the 
clergymen are doing no damage by their 
preaching, they are doing great good by 
their example and life.” I have also 
heard much the same from other Chinese 
gentlemen who are in touch with the 
times, and these men know all about the 
missionaries. ‘They learn easily all they 
want to know, and are shrewd in making 
deductions from small surface indications. 

This Christianizing influence, this Gold- 
en Rule, this Western civilization, has 
touched these men who have lived be- 
hind their compound walls regardless of 
the squalor outside, and they are showing 
an interest in their fellow-men never 
known before. 

They are greatly interested in the proj- 
ect of the University of Chicago to estab- 
lish a great university in China. They 
feel that the proper place for the educa- 
tion of their people is at home, and that 
while the cost of educating a boy in Japan 
is not large (only one-tenth of the cost of 
educating the same boy in Europe or 
America), the moral ideas of their young 
men upon returning from Japan have de- 
generated. China to-day has the bright- 
est outlook for young men and women in 
the missionary field, whether preachers, 
physicians, or teachers, of any country in 
the world. ‘They will become the teach- 
ers of the teachers of the future, and the 
discomforts of life there are more than 
offset by the satisfaction of results to 
be accomplished. Education iri any line 


is greatly prized, and the educator is. 


esteemed above all others. 

On my steamer trip through the Indian 
Ocean and up through the Suez Canal I 
came in contact with several missionaries 
on their way home. Instead of the inex- 
perienced and ill-prepared people that I 
met on the trip out, I found them able, 
broad-minded, thoroughly versed in the 
affairs of the world, students of race, 
sociology, and government relations—all 
matters of intense live interest in the 
Orient. 

The modern missionary is forced to 
come in contact with situations that give 
him a most generous education in the 
world’s affairs, and he is doing his work 
well in this necessary step in the forward 
march of the race. 
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Twenty-six Cents a Day 


By Walter E. Wey] 
With Pictures by Wladyslaw Benda 


come from Western Europe to Eastern America, forcing its way over moun- 
tains and prairies, through forests and deserts, until the continent has been 
peopled. 

Now, from Eastern and Southern Europe come new settlers, anxious, like those of 
old, to gain a foothold. ‘The conditions are different. ‘The environment of the early 
settler was the trees and stumps; that of the new is men and tenements. The early 
settler was on the lookout for Indians ; the new pioneer looks out for trolley cars and 
automobiles. ‘The weakness of the old settler grew out of his isolation; that of the 
new settler grows from congestion. ‘The early settler suffered from crop failures; the 
new settler suffers from business failures and industrial depressions. 

Conditions change, problems change, but the bread and butter need of humanity 
remains forever. It is with this need that the new settler struggles; it is through 
this struggle, fought on American soil, by Americans in process, that the new settler 
gains his foothold. 


That first day in America Pacifico in the fierce white light. You could have 
sweated and sweated. cooked an egg in the sunshine. 

Even for New York it wasshot. The Pacifico did not mind the heat. He 
noonday sun blazed upon the baking was too absorbed in all that his great 
asphalt, the swinging Italian signs gleamed friend Vincenzo told him and showed 
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him. In one memorable morning the 
immigrant had seen the Statue of Liberty, 
Ellis Island, the World Building, the Third 
Avenue Elevated, and the swarming 
streets of Little Italy. Vaguely Pacifico 
thought of big America; of the push 
carts, standing cheek by jowl, loaded down 
with apples and cantaloups and tempting 
lemons and oranges; of the lazy flies 
buzzing about the penny slices of anzemic 
watermelon upon the wooden tray. 

“You did well to come to me,” com- 
mented Vincenzo, the laboragent. ‘* The 
other padroni—they are thieves and 
scoundrels.” 

The newcomer tried to listen, but 
there was too much to see. He watched 
Giovanni, the watermelon vender, rise 
from his soap-box, adjust his Alice-blue 
undershirt, hitch up his scarlet suspenders, 
and, with a swish of a blunt hand, brush 
back his damp black hair. Then Pacifico 
looked at the high, hunched houses, yel- 
low, red, and drab, with overhead lanes of 
cluttered fire-escapes. Everywhere were 
Italians. ‘The narrow alleys, the obscure 
entries, the gay thronged street (rather 
a congregation than a_ thoroughfare), 
throbbed with the staccato cry of a Latin 
town. From dingy cellar shops emerged 
Neapolitans, Calabrians, Sicilians, rising 
out of darkness into garish light. Save 
for the ubiquitous Chinese laundryman, 
it was a solid block of Italy. Only the 
dignified public school—that inexplicable 
American charity—reminded Pacifico that 
he was not in Italy, but in the land dis- 
covered b7 the Genoese sailor. 

“Those other padroni,” went on Vin- 
cenzo, “are rascals and cheats. They 
rob you of the last soldo. Do you know ”— 
and here he poured into Pacifico’s in- 
credulous ear quick, vibrant stories of 
unutterable villainies of rival labor agents. 
Men had been stripped to their uttermost 
farthing, boys had been forced into beg- 
gary, and girls into a nameless, shameful 
bondage among brutal, incomprehensible 
aliens. Ah, but he, himself, Vincenzo, 
the impeccable, had lived a righteous life, 
earning his scanty profits by hard, honest 
labor, continuing his business less for him- 
self than for his friends, foremost among 
whom was Pacifico Sabella. ‘“ But those 
other padroni’’—and rapidly he recounted 
a dozen more stories. 


The suspicions of a less trusting man 


might have fattened on the unctuousness .’ 


of Vincenzo’s tones and the shiftiness of 
Vincenzo’s black eyes. But Pacifico 
thought no evil. As he shudderingly 
heard the horrific tales his grasp tight- 
ened on the labor agent’s arm. “ Most 
surely I come to you, Vincenzo. You 
are my unique benefactor.” 

Pacifico had come to America for 
money. In his village-nurtured imagina- 
tion the great Western land was the mi- 
raculous goose that laid the golden eggs.. 
In America men got jobs at $1.50 (seven 
and a half lire) a day; from America 
came glorious apparitions, Italian peasants 
transformed into American gentlemen. 

Yet beneath this coating of gold there 
was another thought in Pacifico’s dull 
mind. In America men were free; in 
America no king oppressed the people 
with taxes on salt and sugar and all the 
things that the poor must have. There 
was a vague Republican tradition in Pa- 
cifico’s family. A peasant grandfather 
had seen Mazzini and the great Garibaldi; 
he had heard Italy’s “ Grido di dolore,” 


and had escaped from the field of Monte . 


Suello with a scar that Pacifico himself, as a 
little boy, had touched and admired. -Now, 
as a man, Pacifico longed to be the free 
citizen of the free American Republic. 

In this the newcomer was to.succeé¢ 


At five the next morning he reported fj - 


work; at seven, with forty other Italians, 
he was wielding a pick on a railwapthirty 
miles from the city. All day long the dry- 
throated laborers toiled in the broiling sun; 
all day long the Irish boss swore roundly 
at the new recruit. But who would not 


e 


be sworn at for a dollar and a half a day? . 


Pacifico smiled a placating smile and timor- 
ously imitated the other men. For days he 


remained the special object of the. boss’s . 


attention. “You blank _ blank dirty 
Guinea,” stormed the boss, “:yon’ll nevér 
know a blank blank thing abéut this blank 
blank work in a blank blank million years.” 

Now the only words in this objurgation 
that Pacifico understood were the blank 
blank, but he put a clear, logical mind 
upon his labor, and he soon perceived by 
the lessening volume and velocity of oaths 
that he was making progress. He secured 
his dollar and fifty cents a day, minus his 
railway fare, minus the arbitrary charge 
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for the doctor, minus Vincenzo’s fee, minus 
the exorbitant sums extorted for the rot- 
ten food that Vincenzo sold him. Pacifico, 
born in a bottomless poverty, was not 
spoiled, and he shrugged his shoulders at 
the hard work, the bad food, and the 
ceaseless exactions. The essential fact 
remained: he earned a dollar and a half 
a day; he lived on twenty-six cents a day. 

Then, by a blessed miracle of heaven, 
Pacifico learned fifty English words in 
less than that many weeks. It was a 
small vocabulary, but every word, includ- 
ing the invaluable oaths, bore some con- 
crete relation to work and wages. Thence- 
forth, though he knew it not, Pacifico was 
on the highroad to success. 

The Irish boss was profanely pleased 
when he discovered Pacifico’s linguistic 
attainments. He made him an interpreter 
for the “ foreigners.” ‘“‘ Goto New York 
and pick up more men,” he one day told 
Pacifico. 

The trip was often repeated, and soon 
Pacifico was a dispenser of wages and the 
second or “little boss.” He was made 
bordante, with the lucrative privilege, if 
he so desired, of selling inferior goods at 
exorbitant prices to other Italians in the 
labor camp. Pacifico, with a desire for 
gain tempered by conse¢ience and a sense 
of decency, sold good food at fair prices. 
Still he prospered. Soon he ran two 
camps, then three, paying twenty dollars 
a month and board to the young fellows 
who became his representatives’ As his 
labor office in New York grew he became 
a power in the ward, for he had favors to 
give, jobs to distribute, and votes to influ- 
ence. He was no less a personage than 
his one-time benefactor and exploiter 
Vincenzo, the labor agent. 

On a bright April day, five years after 
Pacifico had landed in New York, he 
made his triumphal visit to his native 
town. ‘There was no one in all the neigh- 
borhood like unto the peerless Pacifico 
Sabella. So thought the young woman 
who, of all the redundant maidens, was 
graciously elected to be the labor agent’s 
helpmeet. So, too, thought all the broth- 
ers and sisters of Pacifico, who were given 
steerage tickets to the new land. ‘The 
Americano almost emptied the village, and 
each man who translated himself swore by 
Pacifico and the miracle-working America. 


Not all the peaceful flock that followed 
in Pacifico’s wake, not all the multitudi- 
nous Italians who land at Ellis Island and 
peer at you wonderingly through the iron 
gratings, not many, in fact, hope or dare 
hope for so startling an ascent. In 
America, also, the geese walk barefoot; in 
even this gold-paved land a man’ must 
Struggle to mse to his feet. Yet even 
before his journey ends, even on the deck 
of the overcrowded steerage, the Italian 
immigrant has heard the word “ Free- 
dom,’’ and has been touched by the magic 
wand of a new weird ambition. 

Think what it means, this word Free- 
dom, to the Sicilian dreaming to the stars 
in mid-ocean. His has been a race of 
peasants fettered by law, religion, and 
custom, oppressed by generations of con- 
querors, big and little. The Greek, the 
Roman, the Northern Barbarian, the 
Arab, the Norman, the Spaniard, have all 
set their foot upon his neck. There have 
been revolts and revolutions and mutter- 
ings and executions and Sicilian Vespers 
and sudden bloody mutinies, but year by 
year, century by century, the oppression 
has gone on. His road has been blocked 
by State and Church, by king and priest, 
his eyes have been sealed, his ambition 
killed, his pride of self, his hope, his 
dreams, crushed out relentlessly by oppres- 
sion and ignorance. At last he. hears of 
a limitless freedom, a boundless, measure- 
less opportunity, and instinctively his 
hard, broad hands go out to the mythical 
land of promise that lies behind the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Freedom, the illiterate Italian soon 
learns, is freedom to err and _ suffer. 
There is a penalty for the new opportu- 
nity, and a price. From the day when in 
his native village he first listened to the 
plausible steamship ticket agent, he be- 
came involved in an almost inextricable 
mesh. That talk led to the ticket, to the 
voyage, to the unscrupulous agent on the 
New York side. The agent takes from 
the immigrant a five-dollar bill, and then 
conducts the newcomer to a. saloon, 
where there is a little drinking and much 
loud talk about dollars and jobs and 
America and a strange, wonderful some- 
thing called Tammany. The immigrant 
is taken to a lodging-house and kept 
there until he has no more money. Then 
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“AT SEVEN, WITH FORTY OTHER ITALIANS, HE WAS WIELD- 
ING A PICK ON A RAILWAY THIRTY MILES FROM THE CITY” 


he is sent off to a labor camp, where he 
works excessive hours for a wage which 
goes in unfair charges to the man who 
furnishes him with necessaries. Perhaps, 
after a week’s work at a job for which he 
has paid three or four dollars, he is dis- 
charged in order that the same _ labor 
agent may get another fee from another 
patient “ greener.” 

Such is the Italian immigrant’s initia- 
tion into America. It is a preliminary to 
getting a foothold. It may be a prelimi- 
nary to something else. ‘The uninstracted 
peasant, falling in with thieving, thriving 
fellow-countrymen, may quite misunder- 
stand the limitations of the new freedom. 
He may come to think that the little banker 
who absconds with half a million dollars of 
his fellow-countrymen’s money, the Italian 
politician who buys immunity and favors 
from venal judges and policemen, the 
whole army of sharks and sharpers, Ital- 
ian, Jewish, Irish, and American, are men 
to be copied with pious patience. He 
may die in the trenches, or come out leg- 
less or armless, without a cent for his 
injury. He may be stricken with pneu- 

970 


monia by the treacherous wind that comes 
in through the cracks of the shanty’s wall. 
He may rise a little, save money, pay for 
tickets which are never sent, invest with 
his banker money which is never returned, 
and be thrown within five years back upon 
himself, spent, exhausted, ground down to 
utter helplessness. 

Yet, despite this ring of rogues, the 
average Italian immigrant gets his foot- 
hold. Walk through the streets of an 
Italian quarter and you will become con- 
vinced. ‘There is poverty here, as there 
are overcrowding and unsanitary dwell- 
ings and a cramped, unwholesome life. 
But there is not the abysmal wretchedness 
of Naples or Palermo. You do not see 
so many beggars, nor starving men or 
women. The men wear collars, and even 
the children wear shoes. The shop win- 
dows shriek their dwindling stocks of 
phonographs, jewelry, books, brass bed- 
steads, macaroni, and sophisticated Italian 
wines. ‘The poor Italian has money, and 
he buys. 

The emergence of the Italian from a 
former hopeless, wantless existence is 
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encouraging ; it is also picturesque. At 
six in the evening the watermelon vender 
is still at his place, gossiping with unprofit- 
able customers in a mountain dialect of 
Basilicata. Near by stands old Ignazio, 
with pale-green shirt and colorless bat- 
tered vest, with black, piercing eyes and 
hair sable-silvered, like some gentleman 
of Medicean Florence fallen upon evil 
days; he still sells his lettuce and his 
parsley and his thin little bunches of as- 
paragus. ‘Then, too, there is Adolfo, tall, 
stooping, broad-shouldered, who looks the 
comic opera brigand, yet does nothing 
more romantic than sell amber lemonade. 
Others come. Along the narrow, human- 
ity-jammed street, smoking sullenly under 
the declining sun, the home-bound Italian 
workers pass. ‘Two brothers in earth- 
stained, faded-blue overalls, with shovels 
strapped to sloping shoulders; a fat 
Calabrian with trousers caked in asphalt; 
a low-browed hod-carrier streaked with 
lime ; a grizzled Sicilian, crushed under a 
load of paper waste, form part of an infinite 
procession of toilers. ‘To narrow tene- 
ments they go, up creaking wooden stairs, 
into sultry rooms, where by the lessening 
light their wives and daughters sew the 
“pants” and vests for the sweatshop 
trade. More come, more and more, 
From all sections of the city, from all 
sorts of shops and works and “ opera- 
tions” they return, blunted by the day’s 
toil, vet a little ahead in the task of gain- 
ing a foothold. 

In all parts of the country, in all occu- 
pations, the Italians by desperately hard 
work are laying the foundation of a life in 
America. In the cities and villages of the 
North and West the Italians are the dig- 
gers, the hewers, the road-builders. ‘There 
are tens of thousands of Italian laborers 
in Chicago, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco ; Italian coal-miners in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Indian Territory; 
Italian toilers on the abandoned farms of 
New England, in the market gardens near 
New York, in agricultural colonies in New 
Jersey and Texas, in the peach belt of 
Delaware, in the fruit belt of North Caro- 
lina, in the cotton-fields of Florida, in the 
rice and sugar lands of Louisiana, in the 
great wine-growing districts of Southern 
California. In the cities are thousands 


of Italian tailors, barbers, shoemakers, 


weavers, artificial-flower makers, cigar- 
makers, masons, stone-cutters, carpenters, 
bakers, cooks, and makers of musical 
instruments. Wherever you see a shovel, 
a steam-roller, or a dredging-machine there 
also you see Italians. ‘The man with a 
broom or a blacking-box is an Italian; 
the panting men who carry loads of coal 
or of dripping ice to the tops of frowning 
tenements are Italians. In the hard, 
crude, out-of-door work of our civilization 
the Italian is getting a foothold. 

It is easy to show all this by statistics ; 
it is perhaps equally illuminating to give 
individual examples. The loquacious 
Giovanni, watermelon vender, is such an 
example. Giovanni is an artist and a 
musician, an artist despite his blunt hand 
and Alice-blue undershirt, a musician de- 
Spite a prematurely overstrained voice. 
There are wonderful harmonies in his 
round, ringleted head, wonderful mem- 
ories of song-filled days on Sicilian lighters, 
of blissful evenings in the topmost gallery 
of the Metropolitan Opera-House, of one 
ecstatic, triumphant night when something 
in him moved and he broke into “ La Travi- 
ata,” to the excited admiration of those in 
the restaurant and the vociferous cries of 
“ Bis, bis, bravo, bis!’ ‘To Giovanni 
America is a medley of harmonies and 
discords, a vague swimming panorama of 
sound and color, with his anzmic water- 
melons and the dirty indispensable pennies 
in a sharp foreground. 

Yet, though carefully scanning each of 
these pennies, the thrifty street merchant 
has a comfortable balance of a hundred 
dollars in the dingy, brass-grated bank of 
a fellow-townsman in Elizabeth Street. 
Five years ago Giovanni landed in America 
with ten dollars. A week later he had 
nothing, and a “ friend ” to whom he had 
been recommended owned his ten dollars. 
Then Giovanni whitewashed. Any one 
can whitewash. In the Italian quarter— 
parenthetically—any one can do anything. 
In a month he had been rag-picker, 
painter, errand boy, bootblack, Jack-of-all- 
trades. He kept another man’s stand, 
and soon had hisown. Eventually, he pre- 
dicts, he will set up a prosperous fruit busi- 
ness ; he will send for his wife and “ dam- 
bino.” UHewill make money. Thereafter 
he will be an artist and musician. 

Then, again, there is the thrifty boot- 
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black, bow-legged Cesare. There are 
bootblacks and bootblacks, and Cesare 
is a bootblack. “It needs a doctor to 
use the knife,” he insists, “‘ and an artist 
to use the brush.”’ Cesare is a kind son, 
a close-fisted, generous friend, and a man 
with a heart as warm as his legs are 
crooked. Monthly, since his first per- 
plexed landing in America, a draft has 
gone to his aging father in Minora. When 
Cesare lost his all, his carefully garnered 
one hundred dollars, in the dishonest fail- 
ure of a litthe Houston Street bank, he 
would not join in the prosecution of the 
banker. “I want my money back,” 
he said, “my cento scudi, but if the 
paper you ask me to sign is to put Pas- 
quale into jail, I’d rather’—here the 
poignant sense of his loss brought the 
hot tears to his eyes—‘ I’d rather lose 
every soldo of it.”” When any one in the 
tenement fell ill, Cesare was the first of 
many to help. He would bring down a 
plate of macaroni for the youngest child, 
or he would contribute half a bucket of 
coal, or, if distress reached an acute stage, 
he might even put an unwilling hand 
into a ragged, capacious pocket, and with 
ostentatious stealth press a dollar upon 
the afflicted. No wonder that Cesare, 
the well-beloved, was godfather to many 
children. 

It is Cesare’s gettings, however, and 
not Cesare’s givings, that have the widest 
social significance. Cesare, whose busi- 
ness name is Mike, has built up during 
two decades, upon the contemptuous nick- 
els thrown him, the tidy fortune of $17,000. 
At first he had lived on nothing, going 
about in rags that a scarecrow might have 
discarded. He wanted to save. Surely 
he could not imitate in dress or expendi- 


tures those Olympian Americans whose’ 


shoes he polished. But one Sunday after- 
noon he saw a fellow-bootblack arrayed 
in a derby hat, a stiff white shirt, an 
almost white silk tie, a great scarf-pin, 
and, most wonderful of all, a pair of shoes 
brilliantly polisied. Youa ‘shiner’!” 
gasped the dumfounded Cesare. It 
seémed an absurd anomaly that a ~boot- 
black who received five cents for shining 
other people’s shoes should polish his 
very own for nothing. But the bewilder- 
ing, revolutionary idea stuck. In America 
even a “shiner ” could be a Sunday after- 


noon Signore. In another month the 
bow-legged Cesare also wore a derby hat, 
a stiff white shirt, an almost white silk tie, 
a great scarf-pin, to say nothing of shoes 
which outshone the shoes of Luigi as the 
brilliant effulgence of the sun dims the 
lesser radiance of the moon. So, too, 
despite his frugal generosity, Cesare, by 
economy and hard, grimy, long-continued 
labor, outdistanced the savings of Luigi. 
Now the $17,000 is to be invested in a 
house in the Bronx, not to live in— 
Cesare lives with his three brothers in two 
rooms on Second Avenue—but to make 
money. 

Finally, there is the banker, Giacomo. 
You or I, who think of a banker as a dig- 
nified, soberly dressed, ultra-conservative 
millionaire, discussing debentures and 
equities and what not, would hardly recog- 
nize * Uncle” Giacomo as one of the 
financial fraternity. Giacomo is a cellar 
grocer who has “ evolved.” An ignorant 
fellow-countryman once asked him to for- 
ward twenty dollars to Italy and import a 
few bottles of Marsala. In a short time 
the erstwhile grocer, while retaining his 
groceries, became a banker, importer, 
express company, real estate office, and 
notary public. His sole capital was the 
friendship of the men of his native village, 
who loved “ Uncle”? Giacomo because he 
was like them, and because in his office 
you could spit on the floor. Uncle Gia- 
como lets himself into miniature wildcat 
enterprises, and his depositors are surer 
of a friendly smile than of the eventual 
return of their money. Still he offers not 
only a high rate of interest, but all sorts 
of accommodation, from forwarding your 
letters to giving you legal and personal 
advice; and does he not command the 
respect of the President of the United 
States, since the Chief Magistrate has 
made him a notary public and has actually; 
deigned to establish a postal sub-station in 
Giacomo’s office ? 

The very existence of Giacomo, the 
very activity of scores of little Italian 
banks in New York and other cities, proves 
that the immigrant is gaining his foothold. 
The Italian workman earns and saves. 
Some of his savings go to Italy, for eighty 
per cent of all Italian immigrants are males 
and eighty-five per cent are adults, and the 
dependents at home must be supported. 


“IN AMERICA EVEN A ‘SHINER’ COULD BE A SUNDAY AFTERNOON SIGNORE” 


So long as the ideal of the immigrant is to 
repatriate himself, savings are largely ship- 
ments of money to Italy. But, intending 
to return, more and more Italians remain. 
Italy comes to them and settles in the 
next street, in the next house; the immi- 
grants work, not for a farm in Italy, but 
for a foothold in America; their savings 
are invested in the new country. 

Already these savings and investments 
are swelling to large proportions. ‘“ We 
have deposits of over two millions,” the 
president of a New York Italian savings 
bank told me. “If we received all the 
savings of the Italian immigrants, we 
should have tens of millions.” 

Enormous amounts, aggregating fifteen 


to twenty millions of dollars, are collected 
in small sums by the little banks which 
dot the Italian quarters. Italians in New 
York City own over four thousand real 
estate holdings (valued at $20,000,000), 
over ten thousand retail stores, and a con- 
siderable number of wholesale establish- 
ments. In Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco Italian savings and 
investments are proportionately larger. 
The number of Italian professional men— 
physicians, druggists, dentists, lawyers, 
public school teachers, architects, and 
mechanical engineers—rapidly increases. 
That the Italians gain their foothold 
is also evidenced by their newspapers. 


There are dozens of these periodicals in 
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THE ITALIAN WHO LIVED ON TWENTY-SIX CENTS A DAY 


America—dailies, weeklies, and monthlies. 
Their mere existence indicates progress. 
Their advertising columns, true chronicles 
of the times, tell the story of Italian ad- 
vancement in America. ‘The Italians have 
money which advertisers want. Italian 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, pharmacists, 
photographers, bankers, bakers, restau- 
rant-keepers, booksellers, opticians, and 
midwives offer their services or wares. 
The Restaurant of the Iron Crown, the 
Café of the House of Savoy, announce 
their attractions. Steamship companies, 
breweries, department stores, advertise. 
Here, too, is reflected the demand for 
brass bedsteads and phonographs. Real 
estate agents fill columns with proffers of 
cheap lots. Saloons and restaurants are 
offered for sale. Investment opportuni- 
ties—good or obviously bad—are shrieked 
out in leaded columns. Arn air-line about 
to connect two great American cities 
spends a deal of Italian money to attract 
more Italian money. Though individually 
still poor, the Italians in the aggregate 
have large sums for savings, for invest- 
ment, even for speculation. 

If these sums could be divided with 
exact equality among all the members of 
our Italo-American population, each im- 
migrant would be poor, but beyond the 
pinch of a degrading poverty. Even in 
the comparatively poor Italian population, 
however, there are millionaires and men 
with their tens or hundreds of thousands, 
while at the other end of the line there 
are many who have not a nickel for their 
night’s lodging or their morning’s break- 
fast. ‘Thousands who escape the slow 
starvation of inanition are killed by 
dangerous work, by pneumonia and con- 
sumption, by their own ruthless exploita- 
tion, or by the exploitation of padroni. 
Thousands are cheated by the whole 
world, and are thrown back naked and ill 
upon the country from which they once 
fled. 

Among those who fail, the educated 
Italian immigrant is often to be found. 
He is usually not so intent on gain, nor 
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so single-purposed. The superlatively 
cultured immigrant may find himself. in- 
capable of earning even a ditch-digger’s 
wage. He is ready-made ; he has ideals 
which clash with the rude materialism of 
the primal struggle to live. He gives 
lessons ; he teaches to a careless, con- 
temptuous youth the glorious history of 
the motherland ; he dries up jn a fever of 
misunderstood patriotism and unextin- 
guishable homesickness. 

It is upon another, a coarser and a 
more simple human material that the 
transmuting power of American life works. 
The man who here gets his foothold was, 
in Italy, a peasant; he was looked down 
upon as a clown and a lout. Here, if he 
succeeds, he sends his children to school, 
he begins to take part in- public discus- 
sions, he contributes awkwardly to the 
formation of public opinion. He does 
all this because he becomes, as did our 
earliest pioneers, economically independ- 
ent. A bank account to-day is what a 
log cabin and a hundred-acre lot were a 
hundred years ago. 

This new, crude Italo-American voter 
and citizen of the United States is not a 
product of Old World culture, yet he 
brings with him an inheritance which is 
buried, but not lost. This peasant has 
his own vague ideals of art, of patriotism, 
of humanity and liberty. Though un- 
trained, he is musical, for in Italy, so the 
proverb runs, ‘‘even the shoemaker’s 
daughter can play the piano.” He is 
timid, but courteous; rough, but with 
rugged virtues. In his blunt fingers is 
the cunning of centuries of craftsmen, in 
his dulled eyes is the sense of beauty of 
generations of artists, and in his heart 


there is a deep, warm, upwelling enthusi- — 
asm for much that is good and all that 
is beautiful. From these helots of our = 
Western civilization, the despised Italian 

laborers, much genius and beauty will — 
spring. 


But that is for the future, for the sec- 
ond or the third generation. The prob- 
lem of to-day is the getting of a foothold. 


This article will be followed in successive Magazine Numbers of The Outlook 


by three other articles by the same author, entitled “ Joseph Kaplan: Russian 
Jew,” “Pericles of Smyrna and New York,” and “ 


an: the Polish Miner.” 
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Training for War in a Time 
of Peace 
By Major-General Leonard Wood 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by Paul L. 
Anderson under commission from The Outlook : 


, \HE ultimate object of all military 
training is the thorough " prep- 
aration of the soldier for war. 

The final and highest stage of such 
training is found in field maneuvers 
participated in by large numbers of troops 
operating over large areas and conducted 
under conditions simulating as closely as 
possible those of actual campaign. This 
type of training embodies in its thorough 
and intelligent application nearly all the 
details of the military training received by 
the soldier during his period of instruction, 
and calls for the fullest and most intelli- 
gent application to practical ends of what 
he has been taught. 

The demands made upon the general 
officers and officers of the staff corps during 
the maneuvers are severe, and closely simu- 
late those of actual war. They constitute in 
many ways a very practical test of the gen- 
eral officers engaged, especially those in 
command, who are called upon to organize 
and transport, either by rail or by sea, large 
bodies of troops, and to assemble them at 
the point or points previously determined 
upon for concentration. All this requires 
much forethought, careful preparation 
and execution. The methods employed 
should be the best possible under the cir- 
cumstances, as the officers and men of 
the command will remember them with a 
view to applying them on some future 
occasion ; hence all work must be done in 
the most systematic manner. When so 
done, movements of this kind are easy 
and rapid; whereas when thoughtlessly 
attempted, carelessly executed, and done 
without system, the greatest confusion 
results, much time is lost, all appear- 
ance of military efficiency and organiza- 
tion disappears, the men are discouraged 
and fatigued, lose confidence in their 


officers and feel that they are in the hands 
of inexperienced men, and the operations 
commence under conditions prejudicial to 
their successful execution. In movements 
by sea the officers gain valuable experi- 
ence in the care and handling of men on 
shipboard, and in well-planned and well- 
executed landings they acquire a knowl- 
edge and experience which will be of the 
greatest value to them in oversea or 
coastwise expeditions. In equipping their 
commands they must see to it that the 
troops take only what is absolutely neces- 
sary for the efficient performance of the 
duties before them, and leave all that can 
be left without affecting the fighting effi- 
ciency of the command. Once the troops 
are assembled, the problem is not alone to 
maneuver them, but also to feed them 
and look after them in many ways, for the 
troops are generally green and many of 
their officers inexperienced ; all of which 
means that the commanding general or 
generals must give an unusual amount of 
attention to the care of the troops, and 
see to it that subordinate officers are in 
every way attentive to their duties. Com- 
pany commanders of infantry are charged 
with many apparently small but really 
vital details, such as seeing that the shoes 
of their men are of the proper type and 
properly fitted, that the men take the best 
possible care of their feet, that their packs 
are properly made up and adjusted, that 
their meals are properly served, of good 
quality and sufficient in quantity, that 
every proper opportunity is taken on the 
march to rest their men, that steps are 
taken to obviate as far as possible chafes 
and sprains, that in hot weather every 
advantage is taken of shade while halt- 
ing, that the men are cautioned and if 


necessary controlled in the use of drinking 
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water. In mounted organizations the 
officers are especially charged with the 
detailed care of their animals, which have 
to be looked after as carefully as the men 
in the infantry, or else the organization 
soon breaks down and its efficiency is 
greatly reduced or even entirely destroyed. 
They have not only the problem of the 
proper care of their men, but also that of 
their animals. Both foot and mounted 
officers learn much about the art of 
marching their commands, of which too 
often they know little or nothing. Officers 
of the various staff corps, especially the 
supply departments, are called upon to 
perform their duties under conditions 
which are very nearly those of campaign. 
Medical officers are required to perform 
practically the same duties which they 
would perform in campaign. The sick 
and injured must be looked after on the 
march, and arrangements made to trans- 
port those seriously ill to the base hos- 
pitals. In short, from general officer to 
private soldier, all are called upon to per- 
form their various duties under conditions 
as much like those of actual campaign as 
it is possible to have them without the 
destructive use of the weapons of war. 
Once the troops are assembled at or in 
the vicinity of operations, and the general 
features of the problem understood, the 
actual work of the maneuver commences. 
The opposing commanders strive by all 
means in their power to ascertain the 
position, movements, and the intentions of 
their opponent. The cavalry is called 
upon to do the work it would do in cam- 
paign, as are the various bicyclists, patrols, 
scouts, etc. The general officers are 
almost as keen to win as though war 
actually existed, for they realize that every 
move will be severely criticised, and that 
the general handling of the situation will 
be carefully studied; and their reputation 
affected accordingly. ‘They also realize 
that their entire conduct of the operations, 
the method of supplying the troops, the 
means adopted for their care, etc., etc., all 
count for or against them. The same feel- 
ing governs every officer in the supply 
departments and the commanding officers 
of smaller units, and even the soldiers 
themselves. For gradually the feeling 
grows upon all that they are really apply- 
ing the principles of their profession under 


conditions as closely simulating those of 
war as it is possible to have them. The 
people of the country are interested. They 
see troops working with the greatest seri- 
ousness, the magnitude and importance of 
military operations is gradually impressed 
upon them, and they commence to realize, 
oftentimes for the first time in their lives, 
what the war game means, and to appreci- 
ate how important it is for the instruction 
of all concerned. 

For many years European countries 
have held very extensive maneuvers. In 
France and in Germany the number of 
troops engaged each year varies from 
80,000 to 130,000 men. The game is 
played with the greatest seriousness. 
Large areas of country are covered. 
Every detail of concentration, supply, and 
movement is carefully worked out, exactly 
as it would be in case of war. In short, 
the whole purpose of the maneuver is 
to do in advance, as nearly as it is possible 
to do, exactly what would be done if war 
were declared. Not the slightest detail 
is neglected. The way in which the 
commanding generals solve the problems 
given them is carefully noted. If those 
in command display marked incompe- 
tency, their military careers generally ter- 
minate with the maneuver period. Criti- 
cism is not confined by any means to the 
higher general officers, but it extends to 
every Officer engaged, and his conduct of 
the operations assigned to him is most 
critically observed, and his standing and 
rating largely affected by the results. It 
is difficult to overestimate the value of 
exercises of this sort for troops. 

In this country, where our regular 
army is only a handful, wholly inadequate 
for the duty which it is called upon to 
perform even in peace times, and where 
the organized militia has so few oppor- 
tunities for practical training, maneuvers 
are of the greatest possible value. Militia 
and regular general officers are called 
upon to perform duties which, in some 
instances, they have never had an oppor- 
tunity even to attempt. They are sud- 
denly confronted with the whole problem 
of organization, supply, transportation, 
and maneuvering of troops in the face of 
an enemy. They find themselves oper- 
ating over an area many hundreds of 
times greater than the camps of instruc- 
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IN HEAVY MARCHING ORDER . a : 
The soidiers at the Albany Epenvers October 5, 1909, carrying full Es 
equipment—guns, ammunition, kets, canteens, and intrenching tools . 
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tion at which they have been accustomed 
to handle their brigades and divisions. In 
place of the well ordered and supplied 
permanent camps, they find themselves 
called upon at the close of each day’s 
operations to select camps which must not 
only be suitable as far as possible from a 
sanitary standpoint, but must also be well 
suited to the military situation with which 
they are dealing... Each day’s operations 
brings them into*’a new country. They 
are called upon to study their maps, to 
take into consideration the best use of 
the various roads, trails, and other means 
of moving troops and supplies. They 
are confronted with the problem of put- 
ting to the best military use the natural 
features of the country for offense or de- 
fense. In short, they are, most of them 
for the first time in their lives, called upon 
to handle their commands under condi- 
tions closely simulating those which would 
exist if they were called into service in 
time of war. When these facts are con- 
sidered, the importance of maneuvers will 


be readily appreciated. ll officers learn 
to use maps -intelligently, a subject they 
often know little about and have never 
had occasion to take up seriously. Map- 
reading and proper application of the 
information conveyed by good maps be- 
come a question of great importance. 
The system of supply is tested, and the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the supply de- 
partments is quickly apparent. In short, 
maneuvers are to war what fencing with 
the tip is to fencing with the unguarded 
point. ‘Troops engaged do everything 
but wound and kill. 

On small maneuver fields, where the 
troops return each night to their camp, 
there is little demand made on the general 
officers for the display of the higher qual- 
ities of command, the demands upon the 
staff officers are reduced to the minimum, 
and the experience they gain is of much 
less value, as the camps are fixed and the 
movement of baggage and supplies, one 
of the most difficult problems in war, is 
practically removed from consideration. 


HASTY INTRENCHMENTS 


The soldiers at the Albany maneuvers diggi 
tools (short-handled spades carried slung tr 


ng holes for cover in action, using intrenchin 
om the belt when in vy marching 
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TARGET PRACTICE 


AT SHORT RANGE 


The distances are not over two hundred yards 


The demands upon the commanding 
officers of smaller units are likewise much 
less exacting than when the maneuvers 
cover large areas. Maneuvers on small 
areas are very valuable for small bodies of 
troops, especially as they give a good 
opportunity for detailed instruction in the 
elements of field work, but they cannot be 
considered except as a preliminary for the 
final test of the troops’ training, namely, 
their exercise in well-conducted maneuvers 
covering a large section of country. To 
get the most out of the maneuvers the 
troops engaged must play the game in all 
seriousness, and conduct themselves exactly 
as though confronted by a real enemy. 
They must scrupulously observe all the 
rules of the game, and strive to carry out 
to the letter the instructions they have 
received in their preliminary training as to 
the use of cover, selection of positions, 
security and information, etc.,etc. ‘They 
must obey promptly and follow unques- 
tioningly the orders and decisions of the 
umpires. When the maneuvers are con- 


ducted in this spirit, they have a value 
which cannot. be overestimated, for they 
embrace pretty much the entire field of 
the soldier’s training. 

Our militia has had maneuvers at vari- 
ous times and at various places. As a 
rule, however, the theater of operations 
has been too limited to obtain the best 
results or to give opportunity for the 
proper handling of large bodies of troops 
and daily study of country with a view to 
its employment to the best advantage by 
attack and defense. Generally speaking, 
after the first or, at most, the second day, 
the country is so well known by both sides 
that the work has lost much of its difficulty 
and interest. 

Maneuvers should always be conducted 
with a definite object in view. That is to 
say, a situation should be assumed and a 
problem given. This situation and prob- 
lem should be thoroughly understood by 
all officers concerned. Every movement 
thus becomes of interest to them. It is 


also most desirable that the maneuvers 
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TARGET PRACTICE AT LONG RANGE 
The distance is five hundred yards and over 


should take place on ground which would 
probably be the scene. of operations in 
time of war, and that the problems pro- 
posed be those which would probably arise 
in case of hostilities with a foreign power. 
All this tends not only to increase the 
interest of the troops engaged, but it at 
once arouses widespread interest on the 
part of the general public, which sees in 
the working out of the problems its practi- 


cal application to the problems which would 
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arise in case of war. They also serve to 
demonstrate the strength or weakness of 
the defenses of our great cities and ports, 
and to suggest possible remedies for exist- 
ing defects. 

In the recent Massachusetts maneuvers 
the condition assumed was as follows : 


GENERAI, SITUATION 


On August 10, immediately following 
an unexpected severance of diplomatic 
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the 


GUNS IN ACTION 
The photographer was informed by the officer commanding the platoon that the time from 
slowing of the umpire’s whistle occupied in unpacking, assembling, loading, and 


firing the first cartridge was only sevem and two-fifths seconds. The guns are Maxims 


relations, war was declared between a 
strong European power (RED) and the 
United States (BLUE). 

On August 11 the (BLUE) North 
Atlantic Battle-ship Fleet, after a severe 
engagement with a superior (RED) fleet 
off the Maine coast, was defeated and 
scattered; the remnants of the crippled 
(BLUE) fleet took refuge in Portland and 
Portsmouth Harbors, and are now block- 
aded by the victorious (RED) fleet. Com- 


mand of the North Atlantic Ocean has 
thus been positively secured by the RED 
fleet. 


SPECIAL SITUATION, RED 


On August 12 a portion of the victori- 
ous Red fleet left the Maine coast to 
report as escort to General Bliss, com- 
manding the 1st Division, 1st Corps, Red 
Army, designated for operations in the 


Boston District. 
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On the same date General Bliss received 
the following letter of instructions : 
Headquarters, Red Army, 
12 Aug. ’09, 10 P.M. 
General Tasker H. Biiss, 
Commanding 1st Division, 1st Corps, 
Red Army: 

General—It is maeatod: that the enemy 
is concentrating militia and a small force of 
regular troops for the defense of the Boston- 
Narragansett District. Reliable information 
received through our spies indicates that 
the fortifications in these districts are too 
strong to be carried by direct assault. 

Our main army is already mobilized, and 
its concentration is nearing completion. 
Reinforcements will follow you as rapidly as 
our transport service will permit. 

It is desired that you take full advantage 
of the victory gained by our navy. To this 
end you will press forward as rapidly as 
possible, land your command, and turn the 
enemy’s fortifications from the rear. En 
deavor to capture and hold a good base for 
subsequent extensive land operations of our 
armies. 

To secure the greatest degree of mobility 
the transportation and baggage of your 
command will be reduced to a minimum, 

Captain Gulick, commanding your naval 
escort, has been directed to co-operate with 
you. Very respectfully, 

LEONARD Woop, 
Major-General, Commanding. 


SPECIAL SITUATION, BLUE 


The main Blue Army is mobilizing as 
rapidly as possible, and Albany, New 
York, has been designated as its point of 
concentration. 

On August 10, General William A, Pew, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, was as- 
signed to the command of the Ist Divis- 
ion, lst Corps, Blue Army, constituting 
the coast guard for the District of Boston. 

On August 12 General Pew received 
the following letter of instructions : 

Headquarters, Blue Arey, Aneta New York, 
12 August, 1909, 11 P.M. 
General Willicm A. Pew, 

Commanding 1st Division, 1st Corps, Blue 

Army, Coast Guard for District of Boston: 

General—lIt is reliably reported that the 
enemy is preparing to follow up his naval 
victory by making a combined land and 
naval attack upon our seacoast fortifica- 
tions, at some point between Narragansett, 
Rhode Island, and Portland, Maine. One 
of our scout cruisers has reported by wire- 
less that at dusk to-day a hostile fleet, con- 
voying a number of transports, was movin 
south about twenty miles east of Cape Cod. 
He could give no further information as to 
the strength of the fleet or the number of 


the transports. : 
Our mobilization is not yet complete; our 
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army is concentrating as rapidly as mobil- 
ized. No additional troops will be availatle 
to support you for ten days, but upon com- 
pletion of our concentration you will be 
reinforced by our entire main army. 

It is desired that you advance to the line 
Adamsdale, Attleboro, East Norton, North 
Raynham, Bridgewater, Silver Lake, Kings- 
ton, not later than midnight, August 14, and 
that you hold yourself in readiness to oper- 
ate against the enemy wherever he may 
appear. After reaching the designated 
point your further operations will be left 
entirely to your discretion. 

Very 


Major-General, Commandir g. 


The objective of the Red Army was 
the capture of the city of Boston and, if 
possible, such portion of its harbor de- 
fenses as would open the port to the Red 
Fleet and make it available as a naval 
base for such further operations as the 
enemy might determine upon. 

There has been a general feeling in this 
country that it would not be practicable 
to employ our militia or regular troops in 
large numbers in maneuvers in the thickly 
inhabited and cultivated portions of coun- 
try, because of the damages which would 
occur, and other objectionable features. 
I have believed, however, that if officers 
and men were imbued with the right spirit 
and brought to appreciate the tremendous 
value of maneuvers and the absolute neces- 
sity of having them if we are ever to be 
in any way prepared for hostilities, they 
would enter into them in the right spirit 
and that they could be held with the mini- 
mum of damage and the maximum of 
advantage to all concerned. Acting upon 
this conviction, I took the matter up with 
the War Department and obtained its 
approval. ‘The proposition was then pre- 
sented to the authorities of the States 
concerned, and those of the District of 
Columbia, all of whom approved the plan 
and entered into it in a manner which can 
only be described as enthusiastic, and 
their support throughout was most cordial. 
The troops engaged were those of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and the District of Columbia, and 
one squadron, Tenth United States Cavalry. 

The section of Massachusetts lying be- 
tween Buzzards Bay and New Bedford on 
the south, Boston on the north, Plymouth 
on the east, and Taunton on the west, 
seemed, for various reasons, to be an 
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especially desirable one for the exercises 
contemplated. Such maps as were avail- 
able were secured and others prepared. 
The selectmen of the various towns 
throughout the section in which it was 
proposed to operate were visited and the 
situation explained to them. Generally 
speaking, they received the proposition 
very well, although, naturally, many of 
them were alarmed at the prospect of 
having a body of twelve thousand or fif- 
teen thousand troops passing through 
their villages and fields. The desirability 
of the maneuvers, the means which would 
be taken to secure good order and imme- 
diately pay for damages, were explained, 
as well as the methods which it was pro- 
posed to carry out to prevent forest fires, 
which were really the greatest danger we 
had to contend with, much of the region 
being forest. The section selected for the 
maneuvers was well adapted for one of 
the principal purposes of the maneuvers, 
namely, to give to the people of the 
country an illustration of the facility 
with which troops can be transported 
by water, landed, and moved through 
the country for operations against one 
of our great seacoast cities, and also 
the difficulty of mobilizing a sufficient 
force in any State or group of States 
to oppose effectively a well-trained, well- 
organized, and rapidly moving invading 
force, landed suddenly on the coast, thor- 
oughly prepared to move quickly toward 
a well-defined objective. Nothing save 
the enemy could teach this lesson better 
than the actual presence of troops engaged 
in an operation of this kind. ‘The people 
of our country are, as a rule, very ignorant 
of the preparedness of foreign nations, 
and of our own unpreparedness to meet 
effectively any aggressive action. Weare 
too often told of our remarkable resources 
and too seldom made to understand 
our entire unpreparedness effectively and 
promptly to employ them. For, while we 
have a great mass of most excellent ma- 
terial, it is entirely undisciplined and unin- 
structed, and we have little with which to 
arm and equipit. Very few of our troops, 
either regular or militia, have been organ- 
ized in brigades or divisions and given 
practical field exercises in maneuvers 
simulating the operations of war. Our 
general officers have been loaded up 
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with petty administrative details, our 
troops so-.scattered and our organiza- 
tion so defective that operations of regu- 
lars and militia covering large areas have 
been almost unknown in this country in 
times of peace. Our people sit in fancied 
security behind our seacoast defenses, 
which are excellent for the purpose for 
which they were designed, but the geperal 
public is unaware of the general limita- 
tions of these defenses. The most they 
can be called upon or expected to do is 
to prevent the enemy’s fleet from enter- 
ing our harbors or lying sufficiently near 
their entrance to bombard the cities behind 
them. If they do this, and are so placed 
as to compel the enemy to land at some 
distance from his objective, they have 
successfully performed the duties for 
which they were designed. But while 
efficient seacoast defenses add to the dif- 
ficulties of an invasion, they are in no 
sense prohibitive. They make the enemy’s 
work more difficult, but they do not 
necessarily prevent his ultimately carrying 
out his designs, which generally have for 
their object the capture of some great 
city or port, to be used as the base of 
further operations, or for the purpose of 
exacting an indemnity or compelling peace. 
Most of our great cities, once the com- 
mand of the sea is lost, are open to land 
attack, and for this reason our militia 
should be so thoroughly organized, in- 
structed, and practiced in real field work 
as to be immediately available for defense 
in case of attacks of this kind. ‘The best 
way to impress upon the people the 
necessity for action of this sort is to 
demonstrate the facility with which an 
invading force can land and deliver suc- 
cessful attacks upon our seaboard cities. 
This kind of work emphasizes not only 
the necessity for an excellent militia, but 
for a sufficient amount of it to meet such 
demands as may be made upon it. The 
regular army, as at present maintained, is 
so small, so scattered, and so occupied with 
work in our insular possessions, as else- 
where, that very little of it can be counted 
upon to meet an emergency, and we must 
see to it, all of us, that the organized 
militia is much strengthened and brought 
up to a standard of the highest possible 
efficiency, and that the regular army is 
maintained at such strength as to make 
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immediately available at least three full 
divisions in case of war. 

The success of the maneuvers depends 
very largely upon the work of the umpires. 
These officers should be carefully selected, 
and should be fully conversant with the 
duties which they are to perform, well up 
in the proper employment of the arms to 
which they are assigned, their capacities 
and their limitations. Their duties are ex- 
tremely delicate and difficult, and call fora 
quick and clear grasp of the situation, good 
judgment, careful attention to all details, 
and great decision of character. ‘They 
must keep themselves thoroughly posted 
as to the movements and whereabouts of 
the troops they are with, as well as the 
troops opposed to them, their strength, 
equipment, etc.; and they should be, 
whenever possible, officers of sufficient 
service, rank, and standing to entitle their 
decisions to the fullest consideration. 
Umpires are intended to supply, as far 
as possible, the impressions and effects of 
actual war. ‘Their decisions may be said 
to take the place of bullets and sabers 
(and other projectiles and weapons), and 
prevent unnatural or impossible situations. 
It is for them to decide whether a com- 
mand has held a position for a sufficient 
length of time to intrench itself ; whether 
the dispositions for attack are properly 
made and the attack so supported and 
pushed home as to warrant its being 
judged successful or the reverse; whether 
the arrival of supports was at the moment 
to warrant success ; whether the attack 
has made the proper use of cover; 
whether its fire has been of such a char- 
acter as to warrant the decision being 
made that the fire of the defense was 
smothered, etc., etc. They must see to 
it that the maneuver exercises do not de- 
velop too rapidly, as is always the tendency; 
and they must, in judging movements, 
insist upon an amount of delay which will 
cause the movements to resemble closely 
in their execution those of actual war. 
They must note carefully the conduct of 
the troops, their leadership, their employ- 
ment of cover; their use of ammunition, 
their adjustment of the sights of their 
pieces to the proper range called for by 
the position. They must not only give 
their decisions promptly, but they must 
see that they are immediately carried out. 


They must divest themselves of all interest 
in the troops with which they are associ- 
ated, and judge each action solely on its 
merits, taking into consideration all the 
elements in the problem before them. 
The orders which they give to the troops 
should always be given, when possible, 
through the commanding officer. In a 
word, their duties are to take into consid- 
eration everything that is happening—the 
strength of the forces engaged, their posi- 
tion, field and volume of fire, prepared- 
ness for attack or defense, and to decide 
what would have happened had an actual 


conflict taken place under the existing . 


conditions. Once having reached this 
decision, they instruct the troops to do 
what they believe would have been done 
in action. They may decide that the 
troops on the defense have successfully 
repelled the attack, that the attacking 
force has been badly defeated and demoral- 
ized, that it should fall back into a new 
position, and that it will take it thirty 
minutes or an hour to reorganize. Or 
they may decide that the position has been 
captured with a portion of the defenders, 
and order the captured portion out of the 
maneuvers for the rest of the exercises. 
It will be seen that their duties are ex- 
tremely delicate, and that upon their effi- 
cient performance depends very largely 
the success of the maneuver. With each 
army is a senior umpire who must decide 
questions affecting several units of the 
command ; and, as a final resort, is the 
chief umpire, or, as he is more frequently 
called, the general in charge of the maneu- 
vers, to whom important questions affect- 
ing one or both armies are referred for 
final settlement in case of protest or dis- 
agreement among the umpires. When 
the umpiring is well done, the maneuvers 
can be made to simulate very closely the 
conditions of actual war, and the opera- 
tions made of the greatest value to both 
officers and men. ‘To this end the um- 
pires should, after the operations of the 
day, explain to the officers in command 
of the troops in detail the reasons for their 
decisions ; why they judged them success- 
ful or unsuccessful, etc. The umpire in 
chief should, whenever practicable, hold a 
critique, at which the principal decisions 
of the day are fully discussed and ex- 
plained. Where this is not practicable, 
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as is often the case in large maneuvers, a 
full report of the entire maneuver, cover- 
ing each day’s movements in as much 
detail as possible, should be furnished to 
the commanding officers of the troops 
engaged, together with maps showing 
the position of troops, their movements, 
etc. All this adds greatly to the value 
of the instruction, and enables officers 
to take up the problem as a whole and 
study it carefully after the maneuvers 
are over. 

There are assigned to troops of each 
army officers of. experience and ability as 
observers, who, in addition to the reports 
of the umpires, should note and report 
fully upon the general conduct of the 
troops, the way in which they were handled, 
the use made of terrain by the various 
officers, etc. These reports, wherever 
sufficiently explicit and detailed to be of 
value, should be furnished to the officer 
concerned in order that the mistakes 
noted may be avoided in future. 

Maneuvers carried out on these lines 
are, as stated, of the greatest value to 
both officers and men. 

The maneuvers held this year covered 
five days of hard work, commencing at 
5 a.M. and ending at 1 P.M. each day. 
The interval from 1 P.M. to 5 A.M. was 
devoted to rest, and to readjustment when 
necessary of lines in compliance with the 
decisions of umpires when such decisions 
called for a change of position on the part 
of the troops engaged. ‘The district oper- 
ated over is an ideal one for field exercises 
of this kind. It isa country covered with 
forests sufficiently open for troops to pass 
through it whenever necessary. There 
are numerous lakes and rivers, small towns 
and villages, and numerous cultivated 
fields, cranberry bogs, etc., large swamps, 
fences, and stone walls. It would have 
been difficult to find, everything con- 
sidered, a better section for operations, 
or one in which the opportunities for an 
intelligent application of the military art 
were better. The inhabitants of this sec- 
tion were at first rather dubious as to the 
advisability of maneuvers. They feared 
extensive damage to property, possible 
forest fires, disorderly conduct on the part 
of the troops, etc. At the close of the 
maneuvers the general sentiment through- 
out the section was one of appreciation of 
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the work done, and there was general 
approval and commendation of the excel- 
lent conduct of officers and men. Very 
few complaints were made. With each 
army there was a board of officers provided 
with funds and blank receipts and releases. 
They were assisted by a number of officers 
detailed as appraisers. | Each organization 
commander was required to report imme- 
diately any damage done by his troops. 
These damages were investigated at once 
and a settlement made on the spot wher- 
ever it was possible, and in most cases the 
claims were sufficiently reasonable to war- 
rant an immediate settlement. Whatever 
was needed by the troops in the way of 
forage or fuel was bought, receipts given, 
and arrangements made for prompt pay- 
ment. 

The maneuvers as a whole, in addition 
to demonstrating their great value from a 
military standpoint, have established con- 
clusively the fact that exercises of this kind 
can be held in this country for a moderate 
cost and with a small outlay for damages. 
They have further demonstrated that the 
troops of the regular army and the organ- 
ized militia can be depended upon to so 
conduct themselves as to warrant their 
extensive employment in maneuvers in 
the future in a settled and cultivated sec- 
tion of the country, such as is much of 
the country operated over. 

The total amount allotted by the Gen- 
eral Government for these maneuvers was 
only $100,000. This, in addition to such 
funds as were provided by the States, rep- 
resents the entire cost of the maneuvers. 
The amount ($100,000) allotted was from 
the general allotment made by Congress 
for the militia, and no additional or new 
appropmiation was needed. This amount 
covered the use of transports, rail and 
land transportation, wagon and auto 
trucks, extra pay, rations, rentals, and 
damages. 

It was interesting to note the partisan- 
ship of the people. There was a decided 
sentiment in favor of the Blue Army, and 
many amusing incidents took place illus- 
trating the desire to aid the Blues and 
delay as much as possible the Reds. 

The result of the five days’ operations 
was the advance of the Red Army toa 
point within striking distance of Boston, 
and there is little reason to believe that 
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the invasion would have been checked 
had the maneuvers continued two or three 
days longer. 

The conduct of the troops on both sides 
was excellent. They entered into the 
spirit of the exercises thoroughly. Too 
much praise cannot be given. Drunken- 
ness was unknown. ‘There was no dis- 
order, no acts of vandalism or hoodlum- 
ism, and I believe the object-lesson has 
been a useful one to the people of the 
country. 

It also demonstrated to all people who 
looked at the problem from a military 
standpoint the entire inefficiency of Our 
available force to meet any sudden, well- 
organized attack, and the necessity of a 
decided enlargement of our organized 
militia and its thorough instruction and 
equipment. It is especially short in cav- 
alry, field artillery, and signal corps. ‘Too 
much attention cannot be paid to this part 
of our establishment, and every effort 
should be made to =i He and build up 
the interest of the public in the organized 
militia, as well as to impress upon it 
the necessity of a thoroughly organized 
regular sufficient size to meet, in 
conjunction with the organized militia, the 
first shock of agtive hostilities. 

In considerivg the success or failure of 
staff de énts at the maneuvers, it 
should be remembered that these depart- 
ments were all placed under the charge of 
officers of the organized militia. The 
Chief Quartermaster, Chief Commissary, 
Chief Surgeon, Chief Ordnance Officer, 
and Chief Signal Officer were all officers 
of the organized militia of various States. 
They were placed in these responsible 
positions, first, to give them a very neces- 
Sary experience, and, second, to demon- 
strate by a practical test whether or not 
they were fully equipped for the positions 
they held. It would have been compara- 
tively simple to have run these depart- 
ments by detailing regular officers, but in 
so doing one of the real purposes of the 
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maneuvers would have been lost, namely, 
the trying out of staff corps of the organ- 
ized militia. Whatever mistakes were 
made did not result in any real hardship. 
The work was hard ; at times, largely on 
account of the unusually bad weather, it 
was severe ; but the sick reports show that 
no illness of consequence resulted. 

The naval operations against the forti- 
fications of Boston were extremely inter- 
esting and valuable. The artillery gar- 
rison of the Artillery District of Boston 
was strengthened by troops from other 
districts, with a view to meeting the rather 
elaborate scheme of operations against the 
defenses which had been prepared. Un- 
fortunately, a severe northeast gale ren- 
dered it impossible to carry out a great 
portion of this programme. Sufficient was 
accomplished, however, to indicate cer- 
tain points of weakness and indicate the 
necessary measures to correct them, and 
also to demonstrate the great desirability 
and necessity of the frequent repetition of 
operations of this sort against seacoast 
defenses. 

It is believed that maneuvers on the 
lines followed this year should be of 
yearly occurrence on the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts in those sections which 
would be most liable to attack in case of 
trouble with a foreign power. If this 
policy is carried out, our organized militia 
will soon become not only much more 
efficient than at present, but it will begin 
to realize more fully than ever before its 
real importance. Its officers will study 
the country over which they would prob- 
ably have to operate in time of war. 
They will acquire most valuable experience 
in transporting and handling their troops 
under conditions most closely simulating 
those of actual war; and the public, once 
it appreciates the value of the work being 
done, will, | am confident, see to it that 
the organized militia and the regular army 
are given much fuller support that at 
present. 


Government Regulation of 
Wealth 


By Reuben D. Silliman 
Of the New York Bar 


Any criticism of the courts by laymen is apt to meet with the rebuke from lawyers that 
it is an attack upon the very life of American institutions. It is well, therefore, for our 
readers to bear in mind that the following article is from the pen of an influential 
lawyer who has held an important judicial position. Mr. Silliman was in 1900 ap- 
pointed by President Dole, of the Republic of Hawaii, a Judge of the Circuit Court 
of Hawaii, and after the Hawaiian Islands became a part of the United States he 
was reappointed to thé same position by President McKinley. He now practices law in 
New York City as a member of one of the leading legal firms in the community. He has 
been identified with a number of celebrated cases which required a wide knowledge of 
corporation law and corporation practice, and of the constitutional principles underlying 
the relations of corporations and government. The corporation is becoming more and 
more a centralized industrial power; it must therefore more and more be regulated by 
a centralized political power; the regulations must be determined by the people through 
the central legislature; the courts must confine themselves to deciding whether the legis- 
lation of the people is in harmony with the .Constitution, and to sustaining those laws 
which are constitutional; it is no part of the function of the courts to determine whether a 
law is wise or desirable—this decision must be left with the people. Such, briefly, is Mr. 
Silliman’s argument. His article throws much light on what often appears to be a 
complicated problem, but is in reality a simple one—namely, the problem of maintaining 
harmony between the three branches of American government, the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial. It is the function of the legislature, acting for the people, to 
make the laws; it is the function of the executive to administer the business of the country 
in accordance with those laws; it is the function of the courts first to determine whether 
the laws are those which the legislature has the power to make, and then to enforce them. 
The constitutionality of a law is to be decided by its relation to the Constitution, and not 
in the slightest degree by the opinion of the judge that another kind of law is more desir- 
able. A striking case in point was the decision of Judge George Gray, of the United States 
Circuit Court, in the so-called Commodities case. One of the reasons which Judge Gray 
gave for declaring the law unconstitutional was that it would be “an open door through 
which the forces of a centralization hitherto unknown may enter at will.” At the time, 
The Outiook questioned the validity of such an argument in determining the constitution- 
ality of a law. The decision expressed in the opinion of Judge Gray was reversed by 
the United States Supreme Court, and Justice White, of that tribunal, in summarily 
dismissing this phase of Judge Gray’s argument, stated the principle that “ suggestions 
of inconvenience or harm are wholly irrelevant, as they cannot be allowed to influence us 
in determining the question of the constitutional power of Congress.”—TuHE EDpDITOors. 


Ls The Corporations Underlying social are moving restlessly toward the brighter 

and the People = and industrial con- light of the courts and social centers of 
—_—_———=—== ditions in this coun- Europe, where, in the summer season, they 
try are slowly but surely drifting toward a_ flit about from place to place. On their 
change. ‘Thereisnoneedof alarm. But return to America they spend a few days 
there is food for serious thought. The in Newport, attend the opera in New York, 
truth cannot be smothered. Neither can and then go South to the fishing and 
it be kept down. Childrenborn on farms automobile races along the Florida beach. 
and in the villages have been drifting tothe They come back in time for Easter, and 
cities, where they dwell in houses and flats are off again to Europe. The whole social 
leased from corporations, while the rich fabric has become saturated with an itch- 
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ing spirit of restlessness and the insatiable 
desire to go and keep on going. 

The small merchants are giving way 
more and more to the big department 
stores. Contracting is done by corpora- 
tions. ‘The farms; affording to the man 
of small means the only extensive remain- 
ing opportunity for an independent liveli- 
hood, are being bought up to a consider- 
able extent by syndicates of real estate 
speculators and passed over to recently 
arrived Europeans who have not been 
reared among Anglo-Saxon traditions ; 
while some of the people of Kentucky, 
whose farms are said to be held by a 
larger percentage of persons of English 
descent than are those of any other State 
in the Union, have been waging for the 
past two years or more a guerrilla war 
against the Tobacco Trust, and have 
destroyed the product of the State’s 
fields in a vain attempt to punish that 
corporation by violent indirection. 

All other business enterprises that once 
belonged to individuals are passing into the 
hands of corporations—creatures of the law 
and the stock markets—having a limited 
sense of civic responsibility and organized 
for money-making purposes. ‘These cor- 
porations already dominate our commercial 
life and are the only extensive employers 
of labor. They have no vote, but, through 
their wealth and power of employment, in- 
fluence many votes. As things are going, 
it will be a matter of a very few years 
when every important interest in America 
will have passed into corporate hands. In 
a short time there will be little personally 
owned property except corporate securi- 
ties. There will then be two principal 
classes of citizens—the stockholders and 
the employees of corporations. 

Through favoritism of railways and the 
absorption of competitors, by corporation 
influence over political organizations, 
State legislatures, and municipal councils, 
through stock and money market manipu- 
lation, salary grafting and the organization 
of subsidiary and holding companies, and, 
above all, by overcapitalization -and the 
encouragement of margin dealings, aided 
by false hopes implanted and fraudulent 
concealments made, whereby many have 
been induced to invest their savings in 
high-priced minority shares in times of 
inflation only to sell them again in times of 


panic and depression—by one or more or 
all of these devices, certain individuals in 
our own lifetime—a mere day measured 
by the course of history—have, through 
the aid of the corporation, accumulated 
fabulous fortunes. 

But it is said that combinations of great 
wealth were necessary to build up the 
country’s industrial system and make pos- 
sible the comforts and conveniences which 
we enjoy and which could not have been 
brought about so quickly without cor- 
porate consolidation. It is argued that, 
however the results have been accom- 
plished, they have produced great benefits, 
and this, together with the hope of gain- 
ing a share, even though a small one, of 
the spoils, accounts for the leniency that 
has made the present tendency possible. 
The argument is sound. Nature laid by 
a vast amount of wealth on this continent, 
and we have been scrambling for it like 
small boys after a handful of pennies, 
each trying to see who can snatch them 
up the fastest. But now that the game 
is over, we see that great wrongs have 
been committed, and, as the opportunities 
lessen, we may be sure that the apprecia- 
tion of these wrongs will keep on growing. 

The argument does not improve the 
situation nor lessen.the need of clear 
thinking in seeking a solution. What are 
industrial economies worth, it may be 
asked, if the end is to be monopoly and 
a one-man control of the avenues of 
employment? A dependent people is 
necessarily servile. A servile people is 
never happy. If American hardihood of 
character is in danger of being sapped, as 
many sober-minded people really believe, 
if perils are foreboding more sinister than 
any that have threatened since the first 
settlers crossed the seas, we ought to look 
the matter squarely in the face and see if 
it cannot be remedied. It is well that 
America should rouse herself and take 
her bearings. Let us find whither we 
are drifting. After all, have we greatly 
changed in temper and impulses in the 
relatively short time that has elapsed since 
the growth of wealth, culminating at the 
end of the eighteenth century, fostered 
class and national jealousies that brought 
on a contest involving all Europe and 
which ended only with the exhaustion of 
the Napoleonic wars ? 
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If the present system is out of harmony 
with the fundamental essence of things, 
the people will find it out, and frowning 
down discussion will not serve to make 
the final break less severe. Ifthe people 
find that they cannot correct abuses in 
their own way, they will—as surely as 
history repeats her lessons—be swayed 
sooner or later by passion to violent ex- 
tremes, and we may look for a wave of 
reform that will go to the very founda- 
tions. 

But how are we going to reach the 
trouble? And where does the trouble 
lie ? It lies in part in the singularly com- 
plicated structure of our government, by 
which, for instance, a group of men, by 
the mere filing of a verified document and 
payment of a prescribed fee, may organize 
a corporation under the laws of Maine or 
Arizona to take over properties in Florida, 
Illinois, or Alaska, or in all three, floating 
the company’s “ securities ” on the finan- 
cial markets of the East or West accord- 
ing to prevailing sentiment, and aiding the 
enterprise by false literature and “ wash 
sales.”’ 

Manifestly, no single State can succeed 
in correcting an abuse like that. If 
prohibited in one State, it will cross the 
borders to an adjoining one, as many great 
corporations have done in stepping from 
New York to New Jersey. In attempting, 
then, to answer the question, How are 
we to be relieved of complicated commer- 
cial iniquity? let us look at the basis on 
which the structure rests. 


‘IL. Who is the | he corner-stone of all 


King ? _ authority will be found 
in this ancient maxim, 
“The king can do no wrong.” Every 


age has had its own way of expressing it, 
but down at the bottom of things the 
substance of that precept will not be 
found wanting. It does not mean that 
mistakes will not be made, but that there 
must be some person or body of men 
whose mistakes can be corrected only by 
themselves or their successors. The last 
word must be spoken by someone. Who 
shall have this power is the most difficult 
of all the problems of government. Let 
us trace, briefly, the growth of it. 
Authority first sprang from individual 
capacity and was enlarged by conquest. 
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Personal at the beginning, it was not long 
before advisers took over the administra- 
tion of affairs. The next step was to 
make the succession of authority heredi- 
tary. This was done that the advisers 
might hold over after the chief’s death 
and continue their authority in the name 
of his heir. When this was accom- 
plished, monarchies replaced the rule by 
chiefs. 

Monarchies are supported by soldiers 
and administered by chancellors. With 
the passage of time, all such governments 
have become more and more corrupt and 
oppressive. Finally the ruling clique has 
been overthrown by outside force or in- 
ternal strife. A new set of counselors, 
proceeding on slightly altered lines, has 
then gone on with the old order of things 
until it, in turn, has been overthrown by 
others. 

When, after many civil wars and revo- 
lutions, Parliament was made supreme in 
England, the landowners became the 
controlling element of the kingdom, and 
remained such until succeeded by the 
manufacturers and merchants, who were 
inspired by the increasing fruits of the 
application of steam to industry. Raising 
the battle-cry of ‘“‘ free trade,” and in the 
name of commerce and the prosperity of 
the realm, they won a victory that placed 
them in power, and they have continued 
dominant to this day. ‘To-day, however, 
a new social and political power is assert- 
ing itself in England; the working people 
are now forcing their will, to a considera- 
ble extent, upon the Parliament. 

Through all these changes, and this is 
the important point, the legislative su- 
premacy of Parliament has not been 
questioned. In the land from which this 
country took its institutions and, in the 
main, its plan of government, the legisla- 
ture has been the, king and the popular 
will the power behind the throne. 

How is it in this country? 

_ The thirteen colonies at the close of the 
War for Independence became separate, 
sovereign States. Their conflicting inter- 
ests led to natural rivalries that threatened 
serious consequences. They came together 
and formed a plan for a central govern- 
ment. It was a step toward unity, and 
was wonderfully well taken for that day 
of limited travel, when there were only 
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sailboats, a few wagon roads, and horse 
trails. It was not to be expected that 
complete sovereignty would be surren- 
dered. Necessarily and properly, sov- 
ereignty was divided. Part was vested in 
the new Federal Government and part 
was retained by the separate States. Pro- 
hibitions that in England had been placed 
upon the Crown were put upon the Fed- 
eral Government, while other prohibitions 
restrained the action of the States. The 
courts in England had been intrusted with 
the power to prevent usurpations by the 
Crown, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States undertock to make effective 
the prohibitions embodied in the Consti- 
tution. 

In 1819 the Dartmouth College case 
was decided. It involved the clause of 
the Constitution which forbids the States 
to pass ‘‘ any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.””’ The Court held the char- 
ter of Dartmouth College to be a con- 
tract, and said in effect that it could not 
be altered by legislation. 

Naturally such a decision has been 
variously regarded. Some have referred 
to it in glowing terms, as establishing “ the 
Constitutional sanctity of contracts ” and 
as “throwing an impregnable barrier 
around all rights and franchises ” granted 
by the Government. Others have bitterly 
assailed it as the great pioneer of “ ju- 
dicial usurpations.”’ 

More than thirty years ago an lowa 
judge said : 

The practical effect of the Dartmouth 
College decision is to exalt the rights of the 
few above those of the many. And it is 
doubtless true that under the authority of 
that decision more monopolies have been 
created and perpetuated and more wrongs 
and outrages upon the people effectuated 


than by any other instrumentality in the 
Government. 


What the influence of the decision has 
been is a matter upon which men will 
continue to differ. In disposing of attacks 
upon it the Court has usually said in sub- 
stance that it is to all intents and pur- 
poses “‘ a part of the Constitution itself.” 

When it is considered that such decis- 
ions are, almost without exception, made 
by a divided court, we see that unchange- 
able rules of law are created, not by a 
Constitutional Convention, but by the 
opinions of part of the judges, with oth- 


ers—often four out of the nine—vigor- 
ously dissenting. But when the decision 
has been thus made, all of the judges 
acquiesce in it and it becomes ‘part of the 
Constitutional law of the land. © 

By the middle of the century the 
slavery question had come under serious 
discussion. Congress had passed the 
Missouri Compromise, prohibiting slavery 
in the territory lying northwest of Mis- 
souri. Dred Scott, a slave, was taken by 
his master to Illinois, a free State, and 
from there to Minnesota, lying within the 
territory where slavery was prohibited. 
He was afterward taken back to Missouri 
and sold to a citizen of New York. 

He claimed his freedom, and the litiga- 
tion was carried to the highest court. It 
was held that he was not a citizen of the 
United States, was not entitled to bring a 
case in any of its courts, and could not 
claim his freedom in them. Chief Justice 
Taney declared that a person of negro 
blood whose ancestors had been slaves 
never could become a’ citizen of the 
United States. He also declared that the 
power of Congress over the person and 
property of a citizen can never be discre- 
tionary, but is regulated and defined by 
the Constitution. 

Abraham Lincoln, among others, be- 
lieved the decision wrong, and said so. 
When he was elected President, the South 
formed the Confederacy and the war be- 
gan. The North prevailed, and, after it 
was over, three amendments were added 
to the Constitution. The first prohibited 
slavery. The second defined who were 
citizens of the United States so as to 
include persons of African descent. It 
was also declared that no State should 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privilege or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; “ nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of 
law ; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

The language in quotation marks has 
been applied by the Supreme Court for 
‘the benefit of corporations, and out of it, 
together with similar language in the fifth 
amendment, the doctrine of “ confiscation ” 
has been evolved. By virtue of the m- 
terpretation put upon those clauses and 
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the limitations placed upon the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among 
the States, the Federal Courts are becom- 
ing clothed with final discretion over the 
commercial controversies involving the big 
corporations. So far as ultimate economic 
policies are concerned, there is emerging 
a single sovereignty in this country, and 
it finds lodgment in the peculiarly compli- 
cated, far-removed, and negative action of 
the United States Supreme and Circuit 
Courts. 


III. Why the People, The application 
through the Legislature, Of maxims like 
should be Supreme | those which sup- 


ae port the doctrine 
of confiscation necessarily lies close to the 
realm of political speculation and is often- 
times colored by the party affiliations. of 
the members of the court. Of necessity 
it brings the court into the very field of 
turmoil from which it was the particular 
hope of the founders of the Republic that 
it might be kept free. When political 
and economic considerations, which be- 
long to the forum of popular discussion, 
enter the halls of justice, personal tradi- 
tions are too apt to take the place of 
reason and the deliberation and unanimity 
which ought to prevail there are bound to 
suffer in the heat of controversy. The 
very independence conferred upon the 
judges through their life appointments 
and the declaration that their salaries shall 
not be diminished during their continu- 
ance in office renders their position all 
the more precarious and makes it more 
certain that their decisions, if not the 
court itself, will, in times of stress, be bit- 
terly assailed. 

And what will be the result if the peo- 
ple shall some day elect a radical President 
with the purpose of having him fill the 
courts with radical judges, appointed to 
establish as Constitutional principles their 
notions on economic and political matters ? 
How will the advocates of court contrél 
feel when such judges begin to evolve 
new schemes of their own with what Mr. 
Wickersham has called “ judicial alchemy ’’? 
There is very respectable authority for 
the assertion that Constitutional interpre- 
tations do not bind the judges as other 
precedents do. The contingency may 


seem to be a remote one, perhaps, but is 
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it so surely remote as some of us would 
like to believe ? 

If the courts, through their applica- 
tions of flexible maxims, are to remain 
the tribunal by which the last word of 
economic and political wisdom is to be 
spoken, their mistakes of judgment (and 
who can avoid them ?) are bound to com- 
pel an appeal outside themselves to the 
reason and passions of the people. On 
the one hand, errors of legislation do 
not throw doubts upon the legislative 
authority. They affect only the members 
of that particular legislative body. Criti- 
cism is legitimate because it is not aimed 
at the machinery, but only at the individ- 
uals who are in control of it. The people 
will replace the legislators guilty of error, 
while the pressure of public opinion will 
change any unfair legislation that may have 
been adopted. On the other hand, it 13 
the persons who profit by court decisions 
who become the objects of attack of those 
whose resentment has been aroused by 
them. It is the court’s precedents and the 
court itself, rather than the judges who 
sign the opinions, which are sure to be- 
come involved. ‘The ones who receive 
the benefit of the rules of law established, 
and the court as an institution, become 
the immediate objects of the public wrath. 

The recognition of the full legislative 
power of Congress over all commerce 
which is in fact National in character 
would tend to bring about more uni- 
formity of law and greater simplicity in its 
enforcement. It would mean the unfet- 
tering of the power to deal directly with 
our industrial and transportation prob- 
lems. It would mean the ability to stop 
abuses, the abridgment of subtlety, and 
the end of a reign of complicated nega- 
tion. It would mean more certainty and 
expedition in the courts, and, what is of at 
least equal importance, the separation of 
legislative from judicial functions. We shall 
never reach the root of the trouble until 
we have a legislative body with full power 
to express the people’s will in the field of 
National commerce. The Dred Scott 
decision forced the Civil War, and this 
country knew no peace until it had been 
done away with. Nor shall we be relieved 
of the bane of complicated iniquity until 
we have turned back to first principles. 
We are no longer thirteen separate com- 
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munities. We have grown into one great 
Nation. In commerce, industry, language, 
and literature we are one people. But 
in the eye of the law, save for certain 
limited purposes, we are forty-six foreign 
and independent sovereignties |! 

Disguise it as we may, the discretion- 
ary power of judges has been feared from 
time immemorial, and hence the jury sys- 
tem. Nor have the judges in other coun- 
tries exercised high political functions. 
And here tendencies and precedents have 
compelled them to stand for the protec- 
tion of the man who has won out. He 
who has the property—no matter how he 
got it—is accorded the full’ measure of 
every presumption of innocence and night 
dealing. Avarice necessarily finds en- 
couragement to overreach and then resist. 

Within their proper sphere, however, 
the courts should have full power. They 
must be able effectively to apply the laws 
and policies that the people, through their 
legislative body, shall have established. 
They must have ample authority to 


enforce their orders. The tendency— 
and it is a very bad one—has been to 
weaken all governmental action. The 
courts have embarrassed the legislatures 
and hampered the executive. And we 
have heard an earnest cry for legislation 
to curtail the power of the courts. Asa 
people, are we not too suspicious of 
power, more fond of tearing down than 
we are of building up? 

Just as the jury represents the people 
in ordinary court trials, so the legislature 
should represent them in the field where 
basic principles are molded. In matters 
relating to commerce and industry the 
courts should confine themselves to the 
interpretation and enforcement of laws 
passed. The reign of a legislative body 
with ample authority over the big busi- 
ness of the country should be established. 
The will of the people should have free 
play. The Congress should exercise all of 
the power to regulate commerce “ among 
the several States ’”’ that the framers of the 
Constitution intended to confer upon it. 


IN A SNOW-STORM 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The evanescent wonder of the snow 

Is round about us, and as in a cloud— 

A. vestiture inviolate—we walk. 

Earth seems bereft of song and shorn of sun, 
A cloistral world. Even the lyric throat 

Of the rapt brook is like a pulse-beat faint. 

The wood—white architrave on architrave— 

Is as a temple where the lips of prayer 
Tremble upon the verge of utterance. 

Hush! In the heart of this great gulf of sleep, 
This void abysmal, may we not divine 

The Inscrutable Presence clothed about with dreams, 
The Immaculate Vision that is death yet life, 
For out of death comes life: the twain are one} 


_strenuously insisted upon. 


The Ineffective Voter 


By H. J. Haskell 


' \ Y HILE Chairman Payne, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, 
was making his defense of the 

conferees’ report of the ‘Tariff Bill to the 

House, July 31, a member interrupted to 

ask why the duty on shingles had been 

increased from thirty to fifty cents a thou- 
sand. According to The Congressional 

Record, Mr. Payne replied as follows : 

This twenty cents a thousand on shingles 
seemed likely to dissolve the council of the 
Nation in regard to the tariff. It was most 
Any of you gen- 
tlemen who have been on committees of con- 
ference know how these thingsare. Senator 
So-and-so wants something and must have 
something. Finally, I told them I was will- 
ing, in this great trade on the. lumber 
schedule, involving millions of dollars, to 
throw in a jackknife like shingles and give 
them the rate at fifty cents, and that was 
adopted, and that is the way it came about. 

This incident is cited, not because of 
its bearing on the tariff question particu- 
larly, but because it illustrates a funda- 
mental defect in American politics. Sen- 
ator So-and-so was not. insisting on an 
increase in the duty on shingles because a 
majority of his constituents—or a major- 
ity of the men who voted for him—desired 
it. He was complying with the wishes of 
a few powerful interests in his State. In 
other words, he was representing, not the 
voters, but the effective voters—the men 
whose support he felt he must have, and 
whose opposition he feared. 

Everywhere in politics—in city, State, 
and National politics—this phenomenon 
is repeated. Our various governments in 
general represent the effective voter. In 
the majority of. the States there is man- 
hood suffrage. But manhood suffrage of 
itself signifies little. It frequently results 
in unrepresentative government. The 
average elective official really cares little 
for the views of the bulk of the men who 
voted for him, because he knows that, 
under ordinary circumstances, most of 
these men will take only an academic in- 
terest in the problems with which he is 
dealing. ‘They will pay little attention to 


what he is doing, and, if he is clever at 
explanations, he may expect them to vote 
996 


for him at the next election even though 
his course may have been in opposition 
to their beliefs. It is the effective voter 
that he caters to—the man who contributes 
to the campaign fund, or who is busy on 
election day, and who watches what the 
official does, with the purpose of sup- 
porting or opposing him. 

In the instance already cited the big 
manufacturers of shingles were the effect- 
ive voters. In cities frequently the saloon 
men are pre-eminently the effective voters, 
or it may be the interests owning the 
public service corporations, or an alliance 
between the two. In State governments 
the railway managers have often been in 
the saddle because they were effective ; 
they watched the record of every mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and they saw to it 
that his way was made smooth when he 
voted to please them and hard when he 
voted against their tnterests. 

How shall voters be induced to enroll 
themselves in the effective class? No 
change in machinery can rid the country 
of the ineffectiveness that comes from 
apathy. But the general line of advance 
is clear. Much of the existing apathy is 
due to the cumbersomeness and complexity 
of our political machinery. Authority 
and responsibility are divided. When- 
things go wrong, the voters are at a loss 
whom to blame. We must simplify our 
political machinery wherever possible. 
We must adopt the Short Ballot, reducing 
the number of elective officials so that 
we may know what we are doing in an 
election. By stringent corrupt practices 
acts, and perhaps by making the expenses 
of elections more of a public and less of 
a private matter, we must limit the field 
of operations of the voters who desire to 
be effective by wrong methods. We must 
rid our governments of elements that tend 
to confuse the people and that make it 
difficult for the average man to distinguish 
between the good and the bad public 
servant. Working along such lines as 
these will develop the number of really 
effective voters, and‘so will promote a 
more truly representative government. 
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The Piano That Means Music—The 7 


PIANOLA PIANO 


When people buy a piano nowadays, they buy it for music. 
The day when pianos were bought as ornaments is past. 
It is the PIANOLA PIANO that has wrought this change. 


Everyone can play the PITANOLA Piano— artistically, humanly—from 
the moment it comes into the home. Naturally, therefore, people 
prefer it to the old style of piano, that took so long to learn to play. 


| For a time the PLANOLA Piano was the only instrument of its kind 
upon the market. It was far too successful, however, to escape 
imitation. Today practically the entire piano manufacturing business 
| of the world has been changed to follow 

the lead of the PLANOLA Piano. Only the PIANOLA Piano Has the 


Now, as in earlier days, the PPANOLA Approval Of the Musical World 


It 1s a matter of record that practically 
Piano stands alone as a distinct type of 


| musical instrument. Such vital features day has endorsed the PLANOLA and “J 
| as the Metrostyle, the Themodist, etc., PIANOLA Piano to the exclusion of 7 
whichare exclusive withthe PIAN OLA all similar instruments, and that many _ _— 
Piano, give that instrument an artistic 7 
standing not shared even in we ag eg degree ewski,) have said that no other Player 

by any other instrument of its kind. is worthy of serious consideration. 

PIANOLA PIANOS cost $550 to $1150. 

As only our authorized agents sell the PIANOLA Piano, it is safer to send to us for the name of 
the one nearest"you. May we also send you our book ‘‘ The Piano and the Ability to Play kh?” 


THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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N Double | 
Records | 


Your machine (Columbia or any other make) will play 
Columbia Double-Disc Records. Music on doth sides— 
a different selection on each side. 65 cents by mail will 


bring you a sample and the name of a nearby dealer. 
Dealers Wanted—Ex- 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN'L, Dept. L, Tribune Blig., N.Y. se Minute 


Prices in Canada plus duty, Headquarters for Canada, 338 Confederation Life Bldg.,Toronto, Ont. properly represented. 
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America’s Foremost Baritone | a 
( sings exclusively for the Columbia. © 
; 12-inch Double-Disc Records by Bispham, $1.50 
4 
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thet COLUMBIA 


Grafonola| 


DE LUXE $200. 
With Regina ) | 
\Attachmen 


Don’t put $200 into a musical instrument till you have made 
comparisons. Yhere are “concealed-horn talking machines” on 
the market. But the Columbia GRAFONOLA is a musical 
instrument of marvellous “voice,” embodying wholly new principles 
of sound-reproduction and tone-projection. Catalog free. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Dept, Tribune 


given where we are not 
properly represent 


Prices in Canada plus duty. Headquarters for Canada, 338 Confederation Life Bide., Toronto, Ont. 
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Upright 
Piano 
of 
‘‘Grand’’ 
Value 


VERTEGRAND 


The name Steinway is the greatest 
assurance of piano value, whether the con- 
sideration be musical quality, intrinsic worth, 
or architectural beauty. 


Steinway. Vertegrand in an ebon- 
ized case at $590 places the world’s stand- 
ard piano within easy reach of everybody. 


Illustrated catalogue will be sent upon 
request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, | 


Steinway Hall 


107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York. 


Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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Stop aa nightmares 


heating may be made bliss- = 
ful or dreadful—as you choose. . 
Jt is not the nightmare alone that comes 
from the work and worries of old-fashioned 
heating—you find your heating nightmares are real- 
ities in the morning. They are real nuisances which 


spoil your peace of mind by day and wreck your sleep by night. Butthere’s a remedy. , 
afford the only means of heating which bring oe 
repose and health. These outfits for Hot-Water We 
and Low-Pressure Steam heating. produce . 
nothing but cleanly, soft, even temperature— 
suited to a baby or an athlete. They should be 
installed in every home. They save their cost 

MERIC DE RS by cutting down the coal bills. They do . 
away with ash-dust, soot, and hard work. Their cleanliness saves much wear on household furnishings. aor 

They are so built in small sections that they can be easily put in any house—old or new—farm or city. 


Any person, no matter how inexperienced, may easily operate “Ts , 
an IDEAL Boiler. It requires less care than a parlor stove. 


— Our book, “Best Ways to Run 
| the Boiler,” furnished with each 
shipment, tells just how to get 
the best results in mild, cold, or 
severe weather, and from any 
kind of fuel. It presents a few 
simple rules, readily under- 
stood, and if followed gives abso- 
lute control of the fire,and makes 
every ounce of fuel yield its fulj 
heat. 
z Our interest in the heating out- 
0. 3-22 IDEAL Bollerand 6co ft. ot o. oiler and 240 and should any feature in the ! 
ICAN Radiators, costi of @-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
to Hoe the owner $115, were used to care or operation of the Boiler 


Water heat this cottage. a Water heat this cottage. not be understood, we most cor- | 
At these prices the goods can be bought ofan ble, competent fitter. This dially invite correspondence. 

did not include po. of labor, pipe, valves, c., which installation Write us to-day for our new and 
extra and varies according to and other of valuable catalog—sent free. 
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*““Twelve years’ wear 


not one cent’s worth of Repair.”’ 


A customer writes: 


“ The 6-inch Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping Engine furnished to the writer 


by you about twelve years ago has given excellent satisfaction ; not one cent’s worth of repairs 


has ever been needed by it.” 


Certainly no stronger statement could be 
made as to the wearing quality of a Hot-Air 
Pump. This durability is the result not only 
of care in manufacture, but is largely due to 
its simplicity of construction and operation. 
The Hot-Air Pump differs from a steam-engine 
in that itis a machine of few parts and of low 
not of high power; the power generated being 
just sufficient for its particular -purpose, i.e., 
the pumping of water; therefore its parts are 
subject to no pressure, such as is present in a 
steam-engine. With ordinary care such as 


of worn washers, a Hot-Air Pump will outlast 
a generation of users. Thus purchasers are 
assured freedom from expensive repairs, which 
are the usual accompaniment of all elaborate 
or intricately constructed machines. 

The Hot-Air Pump is small, inconspicuous, 
and portable. It can be tucked away in a 
corner of your cellar, in the barn or wood shed ; 
no elaborate structure is required, such as a 
wind-mill tower. You simply lay a pipe to the 
nearest or most convenient well, spring, or run- 
ning brook and there you are, with your water 
delivered in abundance every day in the year. 


oiling, cleaning occasionally, and the replacing 
Be sure that the name appears upon the pump you 


purchase. This name BeEC-RIDER 7 weecs-ERICSSON protects you against worth- 


less imitations. When so situated that you cannot personally inspect the pump before ordering, write 
to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell you 
only the genuine pump. Over 40,000 are in use throughout the world to-day. 


Write for Catalague D, and ask for reduced price-list, 
Riper-Ericsson Encine Co. 
1, P. 
35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, 23 We est Craig g Street, Montreal! Q. 


Chica 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 0 North 7th Street, Philac elphia 
(Also builders of the new **‘ Reeco’”’ Electric Pump.) 


Remarkable 2 Be Call 


comes to the hair that is 


faithfully cultivated with 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC ‘' 


(EAU DE QUININE) 


You can prove it yourself. Ask your dealer for a 50 cent bottle 
If you would like a liberal testing sample, send us 4 cents in stamps 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING :: DEPARTMENT 501 :: NEW YORK 


All who enjoy exquisite toilet water should try ED. PINAUD'S 
LILAC VEGETAL. Ask your dealer. 75 cents (6 oz. bottle) 
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Best Brushes Made 
GODIVA AJAX SAMSON 


A LETTER AND A REPLY 


Howarp BrusH Company, 
N. Y. City. 
Gentlemen :— 

I have been using a wire bristle brush, and would like to 
know if you think your hair bristle is better in effect upon the 
scalp. 

You must have some good reason for calling your Brush 
“The best hair brush in the world,” and if your argument is 
convincing, I shall change. 

Have the drug stores in my neighborhood a supply? 

Thanking you for the favor of non-baldness, 

Yours truly, 
G. P. HAYNES. 


HOWARD BRUSH COMPANY 


15 WEST 24th ST.. NEW YORK 


G. P. HAYNES. DECEMBER 3, 1909. 


Dear Sir: 

We thank you for your favor inquiring in regard to Wire Brushes.. We do not 
believe that for the purpose of scratching the scalp, you can improve on the wire bristle 
brush. ‘The principles involved in the construction of this Brush, as a toilet article, how- 
ever, are entirely different from that followed in the Brushes that we make. 

The bristles are inserted in our Brushes in clumps or knots, as we call them techni- 
cally, the bristles in each clump being in various lengths. The longer bristles will pene- 
trate to the scalp, and we think perform as good service, as far as scratching the scalp is 
concerned, as the wire brush, but the other bristles in each knot, we believe, perform 
a valuable service, which is to remove from each individual’s hair, dust, dandruff, and 
particles of foreign matter, which attach themselves to the hair through the medium of the 
natural oil which every healthy head of hair produces, and which extends, as a rule, along 
the entire length of the hair from the scalp to the end. If these particles of foreign 


matter are not removed, we believe they prevent the proper action of the hair in dis- 


tributing the oil so as to keep the hair in good condition. In other words, if you wish 
to scratch the scalp, we think the wire brush will serve the purpose. If you wish, how- 
ever, to thoroughly clean the dust and foreign matter from a head of hair, we think you 
have got to use a brush made of bristles similar to ours. 

Howard Brushes are carried by the leading merchants of the country in all large 
cities. If we have not made ourselves quite clear, and you care to spend more time in 
asking other questions, we shall endeavor to tell you the truth. 


Yours very truly, 
HOWARD BRUSH COMPANY 
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Rich Cargoes for 


Will be found in Tue Century Macazine. 


To it, like a great port, come the choice of nt produc- 
tions in many fields of thought throughout the world. 


Here are brought the most entertaining fiction and delightful 
stories by the most brillant writers. 


Here, too, come travelers with strange tales from far-off lands, 
distinguished men of science with important discoveries and 
artists with their noblest work. 


The Vast Wealth the 


35 cents a copy, $4.00 a year. A year's 
subscription makes an _ ideal present. 
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Historians, naturalists, financiers, sportsmen, politicians, schol- 
ars and poets are among those who fill its numbers to 
overflowing. 

And all these represent but a part of those who carry theirimmm 
diverse and interesting cargoes to enrich the pages of Tae 
Century Macazine. 

Bring these delightful sources of entertainment to your own 
home through Tue Century and widen your intellectually 
hfe with 


World’s Best Thought 


At all the best book-stores, or 
Tae Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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Let Us Send You Actual 
Samples of these Letter-heads on 


And Compare Them With Your Own 


These specimens are full size letter-sheets with Printed, Lithographed 
and Die-Stamped headings, just as they are used by prominent firms 
throughout the country. They illustrate how other big business houses 
secure dignified, refined, productive business stationery. 


You should have these letter-heads. Send for them. Compare them 
with your own. Note the beautiful printing and lithographing results 
here obtained; just as you may obtain them through the use of 
COUPON BOND; note the quiet, impressive dignity and elegance of 
a COUPON BOND letter-sheet over that which any other letter- 
sheet makes possible. 


If you want business stationery that is really productive—these samples 
show you how to get it. They point out in the most convincing way, 
how you too, may have business stationery that of itself does business. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 15 Main Street, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Largest Mfrs. of Writing, Book and Cover, and other Papers for Business Purposes. 29 Mills. 


\ 


Send for these samples today. They are free. With them we will also send you samples of 
Berkshire Text and Arrivé Half-tone paper; two of the best papers for Book or Booklet work. 


FREE=A Razor Saver=FREE 


Try this experiment—rub a few drops of “3 in One” Into your razor strop until the 

a leather becomes soft and — draw razor blade between thumb and finger moistened with 

> Yo ‘3in One”; then strop. Every razor edge has teeth like a cross-cut saw; soap and water 

cause these teeth to rust; the more rust the dullerthe razor. Stropping only breaks off the 

microscopic rust particles giving a new cutting edge which Immediately commences to rust 

again. Now ‘‘3in One’’ on the strop brings out the grain of theleather. This adheres to and JA 


wipes out the saw edges—leaving the cutting edge keen and clean. “3in ne’ prevents 
FREE ever s'Iehtest further rusting. Scientific circular and sample bot\le—both free. 


THREE IN ONE OIL CO., 
— 


A 


47 B’WAY, NEW YORK 
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Read how 
two men make 
$12,000 a year 


raising eggs 


OUR years ago the Cornings, father and son, both in 
poor health, and without experience, began egg-raising at 


Bound Brook, N. J., with only thirty hens. To-day they 2 
have one of the greatest egg=producing plants in this country, § 
and a business that, with 1953 hens, paid last year a@ clear + 
profit of more than twelve thousand dollars. *. 


When the Publishers of the Farm Journal learned what these two inexperienced men had 
actually done, they decided at once that their subscribers should know all about an operation so 
important. They saw that any one with “gumption” could raise eggs by Corning methods, 
which had succeeded both on a small and on a large scale. So these practical egg-raisers were 
induced to describe their experiences and methods fully in the 


Corning Egg-Book 


(entitled “ $6.41 per Hen per Year”) which tells just HOW they made their splendid success. It will interest every 
one who wants a safe, paying business, that can be built up without large capital or long training, and. also the 
million families who need plenty of fresh eggs for table use. There is a great demand in all cities for “ near-by, 
selected fancy eggs,” and the few who can furnish an unfailing supply, winter and summer, get very high prices. 
This is one of the most precious of the Cornings’ secrets. The book tells the whole story—where they find their 
market, why they raise only white-shelled, sterileeggs, how they keep hens laying regularly in winter, when they hatch 
chicks that are to do their best work in December and January, how to mix the feed that produces the most eggs, how 
to prevent losses, how they found the best breed for egg-producing, and how their whole system works to that one 
end—eggs, EGGS, EGGS. It gives photographs of their plant, and complete working plans of their buildings, which 
can be made in sections, large or small, as needed. 

Next year the Cornings expect to have twice as many hens,—that is, 4000. Will they make twice $12,000? Take a 
the Farm Journal and find out. i 

The Farm Journal publishers believe that thousands of Outlook readers will want to learn how two novices could ’ \ 
in four years make egg-raising pay a profit of $12,000 a year; so they have arranged to sell the Corning Egg-Book : 


in combination with the “ 
to increase its subscription list 


FARM JOURNAL 


to ONE MILLION for next year ae 
Parm Journal is the standard monthly farm and home paper of America; made for fruit growers, truckers, 7 * 
poultrymen, stock-men, dairymen, suburbanites, village people, housekeepers, boys and girls. It is clean, brief, | 
bright, “ boiled down,” intensely practical. “Cream, not skim-milk,” is its motto. It is thirty-three years old, and he 
known everywhere. “ Judge Biggle” and “ Peter Tumbledown ” are characters better known to many than Hamlet a 


or Micawber. Its poultry department is famous for the practical value of its contents. It is well printed and illus 

trated. It has now more than 650,000 subscribers, but won’t. be happy until it gets a million, which it expects in 1910. 

More than half a million of its subscribers pay five and ten years ahead, which shows rare confidence in a paper. It a 
never prints a medical, fraudulent, or trashy advertisement, and it is famous among high-class advertisers for its <a 
extraordinary “ pulling” power. 


Special Offer: babel —, Cut out and send this coupon 

for five years, Both for $1.00, cash, money FING which send 2 he Lorning 

order or check. Book and paper may go = ond Journal Ser Sve-yeass te 

ou send order and money within TEN Ada 
AYS, we will send also “ Poor Richard Re- 


for 1910, full of wit and wisdom for the rural Include the Poor Richard Al free, if this } x Ze 
home. is received in time. 0 
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40-INCH WHEEL 
50 H. P. TRAVELER 


AMERE 


does the American 


your community? 


“A car for the discriminating few”’ 


The output of the American plant has always been 
restricted in comparison with some others. 

The policy has been to build several hundred cars 
each season and make every car a masterpiece. 
So it may be that in your community the American 
has not yet received a widespread distribution. 

But if it has, this is what you will find :— 

That the American (invariably) is owned by fellow 
citizens of yours who know what is best in motor 
car construction, and have the wherewithal to 
buy it. 

In New Yerk, Boston, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, where large numbers of 
American cars are in commission—the American 
shares honors with the best of its class; and no 
American sells for less than $4,000. 

It yields nothing to those cars which, by common 
consent, have been given precedence almost since 
the inception of the industry. 

This admission of the American by the best men 
in each community to the little group of cars 
whose pre-eminence is beyond question, is in 
some ways remarkable. 


It means that the American has achieved in the 
last three years a rank which was attained by the 
others only after 15 years of endeavor. 

The American is entering on its seventh season— 
but the real truth is that in the last three years 
it has made such strides in its class that it now 
enjoys very obvious structural and operative 
advantages which are not to be found in these 
other claimants for the favor of those to whom 
price is no bar. 

When the ordinary car of even the highest and the 
costliest construction travels at a speed of 25 or 
30 or 35 miles, you are fussily conscious of the 
fact. 

When your American attains the same rate of 
going, your eye lights on the speedometer with 
amazement—you cannot believe it possible that 
you are covering the ground at a 30 or 35-mile 
clip. 

At 60 or even 70 miles an hour, the engine is just 
as cool and just as noiseless as when “ loafing 
along” at 30 miles. 

Arrange now fora demonstration of the American’s 
unique excellences and write for the catalogue. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept. O, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard Manufacturers A. M. C. M. A. 
See our exhibit at the Grand Central Palace Show, New York—Opens New Year's Eve 
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Sen 
Town and Country Car' 
15-30 H. P. 


« 


” 


mr 


The Stearns—“ The Car Luxurious’’ 


The Stearns is just what these words imply—a car designed and built 
throughout to embody the extreme of richness, elegance and convenience 


for urban and suburban use. 


Equipped with a motor so flexible as to take smoothly the short, 
sharp corners and curves of city streets, yet powerful enough for any 
road conditions encountered in town or country. 


So constructed as to permit of easily turning in narrow streets. 


The ideal car for all the social exigencies of daily life—the theatre, 
shopping, calling or evening functions—and for all kinds of weather. 

Easy of access, with wide, roomy seats. Limousines and landaulets 
fitted with electric light, clock, note pad, cigar lighter, speaking tube 
and every convenience; richly finished in broadcloth or whipcord. 


The Sturdiest Car 


No one knows how long a Stearns will last, 
for no Stearns has ever worn out. 

Stearns cars have been made continually 
for the past 13 years, and as far as we know 
every Stearns ever built is in active use 
today. 

Each car, before it is sent from the factory, 
is given a rigorous test for endurance. It is 
tested out in the country, where every resist- 
ance that any car will ever encounter is met. 

Stearns cars have more reserve power than 
any car of like rating of any make—the reserve 
force in a Stearns engine is what has made 
Stearns power famous. 

We spend extravagantly in the making, 
where the expenditure adds to the strength. 

That’s why the Stearns costs more than 
common cars. 

But that’s why the Stearns endures, 


The Ultimate Car 


No car is more luxurious or aristocratic, 

It is mechanically perfect and the sturdiest 
car made. Because of this and its wonderful 
reserve power the Stearns is the ultimate. car, 

Most Stearns owners have owned other 
makes. It has seemed natural for thém to 
progress gradually through varying grades of 
quality until they reached the Stearns— the 
ultimate of excellence. 

But once Stearns owners, they have settled 
down into a contented pride of ownership, for 
the Stearns is the ultimate car —the car to keep. 

The car shown above is the famous 15-30 
H. P. Stearns Limousine Town and Country 
Car. It can also be had in landaulet, touring car 
or toy tonneau body. 

A more powerful car than the one illustra- 
ted, of equal quality and luxury, will be found 
in the 30-60 H. P. chassis with limousine body. 

Licensed under the Selden patent. 


THE F. B. STEARNS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO Am 


(@) “The White Line Radiator Belongs to the Stearns’ 
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The 
Perfect 
Car 


Model ““R™ Touring Car with Complete Equipment, $3250 


In selecting a satisfactory motor car one of the first points to be considered is the 
Power Plant. This term as applied to Knox construction means motor, clutch and trans- 
mission all combined and mounted on one base which is supported at three points. Conse- 
quently the disalignment or cramping of bearings or shafts is impossible; also by slanting 
the power plant a straight line drive is obtained, excepting for the slight deflection caused by 
the action of the rear springs. These features coupled with KNOX CYLINDER CONSTRUCTION, 
VALVES IN THE HBAD, and a positive lubricating system, makes them the most powerful and 
reliable in the world. 

The Knox Unit Power Plant and Three Point Suspension, type of cylinder construction 
made with detachable heads, valves in the head, with water on the valve seats, finished 
compression chamber, three plate clutch with cork inserts, straight line shaft drive, positive “ 
forced feed lubrication to every moving part of the motor, all combine to make the ideal 
car; a world-renowned motor, clutch and transmission that are unsurpassed. 

Send for illustrated catalogue, explaining many more desirable features. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mase. 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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T he Car of Refinement 


When we first planned @aaean T 
to build Rauch & Lang Wy | 
Electrics, the policy was i) 


to build the best car on | : 
the market regardless of 
its cost to the buyer. iT | 

And we've held to 
this rule ever since; 
yet the prices we ask 
are no more than 
some cars of lesser 
grade cost. 


Each individual body represents 3 months’ work of a master carriage 
craftsman. We have made carriages for over 57 years in Cleveland. 
We build for particular people. Our Electric is perfection me- 


chanically. 
Safe for Women and Children 


Any woman can run the car safely. The highest type of Exide 
All the power and a strong brake Batteries are used—noted for 
are controlled through one simple their extreme ruggedness. 


lever. In fact there isn’t a car made 
The car can’t possibly to compare with the Rauch & 
start “til this lever Lang. 
is first in the Cut out the memo to send for 
neutral y. the catalog. See if you know of 
a car that is half so exquisite as 
this. Wehave dealers in all the 
principal cities. 
position. 
Yet all power The Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
can be shut off “ae 
instantly with the lever in any posi- Picase send your catalog end seme 
tion. The car is accident-proof. Ss 
It’s a wonderful car for hilly cities, | Name .--.--2.-0c0:ccceeeceeseeee sedans 
It will go as far on one charge as 
you will ever care to ride ina 
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other says: To make 
good gravy, thicken with 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch, not flour 
—ilour makes lumpy gravy and 
that raw taste. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
is the best thickening for all 


gravies, soups and sauces. 
| i Send a post card today, and we will 
‘Sa mail without charge our remarkable little 
Cook Book “DD” What a cook ought 
wy to know about corn starch.” 
4 It contains one hundred and sixty- 
eight of the best recipes 
—e you ever tried. 


Kingsford & Son 
Fs Oswego, N. Y. 
National Starch Co., Successors 


No €.9.. D. Needed 
F TIRE 


OU need never call for help 

if your car is equip 
with them. They will carry 
you safely, speedily, and 
comfortably to your jour- 
ney'send. If, by chance, 
a puncture or blow-out 

d occur, you can 
make the replace- 
ment in less than 


always 
depend upon the 


Kornlet 


Raniatinetien ond gency. No roads too 

didi on rough for it—no task (The Heart of the Kernel 

your way too dificult for it to per- It’s as easily done as boiling the kettle. 

‘< The Tire form. It is the “ lightning Kornlet is the soft, succulent in#er part of 

That’s change artist” of the tire tender green-corn kernels from which the outer 

Bolted Ts ‘aie en hull has been entirely separated. Can for can, 
wor © magician it contains almost twice 


motor world. 


Let us demonstrate its superiority to you. 
Descriptive booklets mailed on request. 


THE FIsk for soups 
1 Main Street - book of recipes sent free 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Branches in 17 cities. 


“Makers of the Original Bolted-On Tire.” 


your grocer’s name. 


OU cn] Make Delicious Soup 
with 


the nourishment found 
in the best canned corn. 
Its concentrated quality 
makes it especially good 


on request, of you give us 
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"Here's the kind” 
a ‘Christmas Card: every body likes! 


TE RS ORIGINAL 
Milk Chocolate 


Delicious, yet wholesome; 


Rich, yet digestible. 


Lp 
“4 
“High as the Alpes 
in 
Quality’ 
a = — —* 
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Try It 


WELSH 
RAREBIT 
and more palatable with 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE. 
iE Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing Dish Cooking and 
ow Salad Dressings are greatly improved by its use. 


As a seasoning it has no equal. 
Decline Substitutes Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 


(a 


TOOTH BRUSH 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


There is but one ‘*Pro-phy-lac-tic’’ Tooth Brush, but it is made 
with three kinds of handles. 


All three styles have the Pro-phy-lac-tic features: Curved handle, 
tapered head, hole in handle and hook to hang it up by; identifica- 
tion symbols on handles to prevent your using another’s brush. 


a9 Graduated and serrated bristle tufts trimmed to clean be- 


RIGID 
HANDLE 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC 
rigid 
ree sizes and three 

bristle textures. Adult's 35c.: BE SURE TO ASK for the 

youth’s and child's 25c. 5th Truths.” Any brush sent post- 

Flexible handle bends as the brush is 

used. Three sizes and three bristle textures. e.> mn 

Adult's 35 cents; youth's and child’s 25 cents. 


ay " PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC DE LUXE"—Delicately colored transpar- 
é ent flexible handles--emerald, topaz or ruby. Your brush 
| identified by color. Adult's size only. Price 40c, 


tween the teeth. 


Subject, “‘UNCLE SAM IN THE PACIPIC.” Each Packed in Neat Box. 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY,136 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U. S.A. 
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KETCHUP 


Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying 
The kind with the natural flavor of the tomato—Aeeps after it is opened. 
Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed by the U. 5. Government 


Insist on products bearing our name, not only ketchup, but soups, 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats, jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 


Write today for our free booklet * Original Menus,” 
felling whal to have tor breaktast, luncheon, dinner. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE FRUIT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


THE OLD “CURE?” for rheumatism is some unpalatable compound, 
“‘well shaken before taken,” given to correct an unduly acid condition. 


WOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


No new principle is involved in this fruit cure. It has been demonstrated by physicians 
and sufferers from rheumatism that the citric acid of this delicious Florida product 
acoomplishes in the most delightful and natural way what the bottle method too often 
fails in doing. Says the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
in speaking of citric acid: 
‘It combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in turn are 
transformed into carbonates, thus rendering an unduly acid urine alkaline.’”’ 


Thus nature has responded to the world-wide ery for relief from a distressing malady by 
appealing to the palate in a most seductive way. 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 
Is the thin-skinned kind that is filled with juice and has the genuine grape frait flavor. 


Standard Box of 54, 64 er 80, according to size, Six Dollars 
Buy of your Dealer. We do not fill retail orders. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 


Kimball C. Atwood, President 290 Broadway, New York i) 


. 
CURTICE BROTHERS | 
| 
COMPA 
| FLA. .. 
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The Enjoyable Table Water 


The youngsters know a good thing when they see Londonderry. 
' So do grown-ups—whether at “tiffin,” at meals, or on festive 
iss occasions. It's so tasty, so refreshing, so healthful 


§ The sparkling (effervescent) in the usual three sizes. 
The still (plain) in half gallon bottles. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER COMPANY, Nasbra. N. H. 


LITTLE BABIES and 


HOLSTEIN MILK Delicately Scented With Violets 


M ’s Violet Talcum Toilet Powder 
If you are a mother raising a family, you will do enn to. those who fer a violet 
well to read the article “ The Sacrifice of the Inno- 


scented Toilet Powder. 
cents,” in the September Cosmopolitan Magazine. Mens because it is simp S _ong: 


ennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


If you read it, your babies will have a better chance It is the only Powder that has the scent of 
for life and health than they have now. And right fresh cut Parma Violets. 
here let us say that just plain Holstein Milk, that To make sure you get the genuine, look for 
costs no more but loes come from big, vigorous, eae ~ none on the ee = in the 
es husky cows, full of life and vitality, is the kind of “ Box that Lox.” 
i milk upon which your baby or yourself will gain in Sample box for 2c. stamp 
a genuine flesh and muscle. to cover postage 
Consult your physician as to its modification Guaranteed by 
ae but be sure to use Holstein Milk. The medical 1906. Serial 1542 ho n 
we profession everywhere recommends it. GERHARD MENNEN CO. - Newark, N.J. 91/4 


Our book, “The Story of Holstein Milk,” has a 
grist of information in it that cannot fail to interest 


SY 
FJ 
you. We send it upon request. 


aa HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 3 
20 American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Is a combination of the 
active principles of cod liver 


© oil and peptonate of iron, 
the two most famous tonics, 
made without oil, and very 
palatable—that is why it is 


BY FAR THE BEST STRENGTHENING TONIC 


for feeble old people, delicate children, convalescents, and all 
run-down persons. Alsoto counteract chronic:‘coughs, colds and bronchitis. 


GAMPLE FREE 303 


= 
ew VIOLET 
TOILET POWDER | 
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Come Girls— —get together 

and have a Taffy Pull. Make ns taffy with 
Karo. See how smooth and golden it pulls. How 
delicious it tastes). How wholesome it is, 


Karo Fudge too—simply perfect— 
and Caramels and Butter Scotch. 


CORN SYRUP 
Eat it on Use it for 
Ginger-Bread 
Cookies 


Candy 


*Send your name ona 
t card for Karo Cook 
k—fifty pages including thirty 
perfect recipes for home candy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. Dept.DD, New York “ 


The Best 
Cocoa 

of them 
All 


| delicious in 
flavor, yet so carefully 
manufactured that it is read- 


ily digested by young or old. 
Sold by All Leading Grocers 


ood 


bith. He has 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 


HOCOLATES, BONBONS, FRENCH BONBONNIERES | | 
The unique Luncheon Restaurant is a popular SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH (0.426 Arch St. Philadelphia 


resort for ladies—afternoon tea 3 to 6. 


} 
| Karo | 
CORN SYRUP 
» 
| 
and ) 
} 
| 
neve! been CK a 
ESKAY'S and our | 


For tender skins, chapped 
and chafed by winter 
weather; for softening and 
whitening red, rough hands; 
for winter rashes, frost- 
bites, chilblains, itching and 
burning feet, as well as for 
preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands, Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
are absolutely unrivaled. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure and 


may be used from the hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London. 27, 
Charterhouse 5S Paris, 10, Rue de la Ch 


aussee 
d Antin: Austra ia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; ‘india, 


B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.;. 


> Maruya, Ltd., Tokio: So Africa, Lennon, 
Cape Town, etc.; US.A.. Potter Drug & Chem, 
Sole Props. 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 
2-page Cuticura Booklet, post- -free. telis all 
about Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 

er Daggett & Ramsdell's Perfect Cold Cream because ot 
ts known purity, snowy whiteness, dainty fragrance, unvaryiny 
—_ and inestimable results. You can find thousands of 
er People in every sectiog of every State in the Union, 
as well as most European Countrits, who have used Daggett & 
Ramsdell's Perfect Cold Cream for years, and are its most en- 
thusiastic advocates. It is so soothing and satisfactory. Try 

it. You will enjoy it. You will realize how good it is. 


Daggett Ramsdell’s 
Perfect C Cold Cream 


Acts and B By Kose pores of 
me, dust and impurities, it both removes and prevents 
otches, sallowness, roughness, chapping, pimples, prem- 
ature wrinkles and other complexion demerits. For daily 
use it is the favorite of Fair Women 
and Clean-Cut Men. Especially 
serviceable after traveling or motor- 
ing. Jars 35c up; Travelers’ Tubes 
up. Sold everywhere. 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE 
Also illustrated Booklet “ Beware 
the Finger of Time,’ or The Art 
of Personal Beauty. 
DA 


Dept. 0 
D.&R.Bldg..New York 


teration. 


Do not be satisfied with an in- 
definite ‘‘emulsion’’ which 
may disguise impurities, but 
which does not exclude them. 


may be obtained of any good druggist. 
It is made and bottled in Norway, thus 
reaching you without possibility of adul- 
It is so PURE that it is entirely 
Free from all Disagreeable 
Taste or Odor 

bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New. York, Sole Agents 
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IR Gilbert Parker, Hall Caine and Max Pemberton, as well as famous 
clergymen, professors, physicians, etc., found for a worn-down brain 
and nervous system nothing equaled the remarkable results obtained from 


the use of 
THE FOODSTONIC 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, jn HALL CAINE, MAX PEMBERTON, 
the popular Canadian novelist : tist: distinguished editor uthor, says 
have used Sanatogen at intervals since . 
last autumn with extraordinary benefit. It My experience of Sanatogen “I beg tosay that I have been taking your 
is to my mind a true food tonic, feeding the has been that as a tonic nerve food Sanatogen since the beginning of the year, 


nerves, increasing the energy, and giving : : 
fresh vigor to the overworked body and it has on we" than one occasion and would not be without it under any ciz- 
mind.” benefited me. cumstances whatever.” 


For all nervous disorders—insomnia, neurasthenia, indigestion, restlessness, continual fatigue, etc.—Sanatogen 
is the logical food-remedy. It combines Albumen—milk’s nutritive 
element—and Sodium Glycero-phosphate—the 
great brain and nerve builder. Sanatogen 
has the written endorsement of 12,000 physi- 
cians, including some of the highest medical 
authorities of the world. 


Write for Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s Book, 
**The Will To Do’’ 


It is very interesting reading and contains some 
vita! points about the nervous system and its rela- 
tion to your every-day health that you ought to 
know. Dr. Saleeby’s international reputation as 
awriter and thinker is your assurance that it is a 

Fillin the request card for a free copy. 


Get Sanatogen druggist— 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Everett Building, Union Square, New York 


THREE GREAT MEN AND A 
- 
3 
| not obtainable from him, write 
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Americana 
Silks 


Scarcely one-fourth of all 
the silks sold in this country 
come from abroad. More than 
seventy-five per cent. of 
American-sold silks are 
actually American-made, and 
a very large proportion of 
these are the famous 


The name is, and has 
been for seventy years, an 
infallible index to absolute 
reliability in silks, satins, 
ribbons, velvets, and, in 
fact, everything made 
from silk. 

This Spring and Summer, 
CHENEY “Shower-Proof” Foul- 
ards will be in greater vogue 
than ever among smart dressers. 
Made in new and original 
motifs, as well as in the familiar 
polka dot. These foulards should 
be demanded by every woman 
who insists on having the best 
—the only “Shower - Proof” 
Foulards. 


But make sure you are getting “CHENEY 
SILKS.” Every bolt bears the name exactly as 
shown above, prominently on the label. Ask for 


them by name. 
At leading stores everywhere 


CHENEY BROTHERS, SILK MANUFACTURERS 


KREMENTZ 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


For every special need of 
the particular man. 


Shirt front, round or 
lens shaped heads, 
short shank. 


Shirt collar front, lens 
or round heads, long 
shank. 

Back of neck, extended 
head to hold scarf, or 
dome shaped head, me- 
dium shank. 


Sleeves with detached cuffs, dome 
shaped, long shank. 


Sleeves above attached cuffs, large 

head, short shank. Also ladies 

shirt waists, neglige shirts, etc. . 
All dealers. Every button insured. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
88 Chestnut Street, 


Booklet Free 
Newark, N. J. 


remember that the covering material is 
all important. Get a sample of the cloth- 
on-both-sides variety (“ mohair,” etc.), 
soil it with grease, and see the impossi- 
bility of cleaning it. Expose it to the sun, 
and see if it fades, or the rubber inter- 
lining rots. Then get GENUINE 


Pantasote 
LEATHER, the material of uniform 
quality, indorsed and used by the leading 
makers of high-grade cars, because it is 
durable, easily cleaned, and absolutel 
non-fading. Then congratulate yourself 
for having avoided dissatisfaction. 


Send postal for booklet on top materials, and 
sample with which to compare when buying, 
and prevent substitution. 


| 
| 
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Best 


Hosiery 


Largest assortment in the world 

for 
Misses, Small Women, Girls, and Children 
as well as 


Young Men and Boys 


Widest choice of styles and materials. Assurance of satisfactory fit 
and wear, and an absolute guarantee of hosiery quality and value, make it 


Easy to Order—Safe to Buy 


Large illustrated catalogue of hosiery and general outfitting 
(over 20,000 descriptions) sent upon request. 


ALL MAIL ORDERS are selected by an experienced house shopper. 


Address Dept. 10 60-62 West 23d Street ............ New Yorm ‘ 


PARIS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Patented 1906 Copyrighted 1908. 
other Patents Pending f ea By A Stein & Co. 


PARIS GARTERS 


Besure [J Tailored 
youget jf | to Fit 
Box 


$100 


“ah A. STEIN & CO.. S12 Center Ave., Chicago 


NO METAL | 
can touch you 
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~ Healthful Comfort and Durability 


are successfully combined in 


neat—so 


For BOYS 23 
and U Suits—sold al] 
made in all standard styles and Union 


over 


( This label on every garment/ 
Summer Underwear 
tee of Bo pm comfort — so 
a guarantee 


For MEN 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


New London, Conn. 


mi he Sheffield Dentifrice Co. 


STOPS 


Starch and- sugar lodged 
between, around and in 
the teeth form an acid 
in which germs thrive 
prolifically. The acid eats 
away the lime of the teeth 
causing decay. The germs 
generate poisons which 
cause bad taste, sourness, 
and unpleasant odors. Dr. 
Sheffield’s Creme Denti- 
frice thoroughly cleanses 
the teeth and gums, and 
counteracts the acids, thus 
checking germ activity and 
decay. Perfectly smooth 
without an atom of grit. 
It has a most delicious fla- 
vor, pleasing to everyone. 


Sold everywhere on both sides of 
the Atlantic (or by mail 25c.). 
Every package has ATTACH- 
ABLE ECONOMY KEY. Agen- 
cies in London and New York. 


U.S. A. 


as well as 
spring 


NGUE 
REVENTS CLOTH CA IN HEAD 
ND POINT PASSING THROUGH 


STEWART'S 


DUPL 


SAFETY PIN 


Never comes open in use. INSURES COMFORT 
of BABY and YOURSELF. If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them, take no other, but send his address and we'll 
send you free sample. Insist on 
STEWART’S DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 
On cards with name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
180 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


An Indication of Character 


THE RED DIAMOND SIGN OVER A SHOE STORE 
MARKS HIGH CHARACTER — BOTH IN THE 
SHOEMAN, AND IN HIS STOCK. IT MEANS 
FULL VALUE IN FOOTWEAR. 


IT IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF STYLE, FIT AND 
COMFORT. YOUR ASSURANCE OF GOOD WEAR 
AND LASTING SHAPE. IN SHORT, IT MEANS 
THE STETSON SHOE. 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., South Weymouth, Mass. 


D TRADE MARK 


DECAY Guarded 
Arh 
DE | | 
SHEFFIFLDS / 
EFFIEL | 
| 
CREME 
DENTIFRICE 
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- THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—* LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK™ 


Business Stationery 


SN’T IT STRANGE how many bond 
papers have been born “‘old”’P Just because 


of the standard of grade set: by 


we now find offered by both maker and 
printer—‘Old This Bond,” “Old That Bond,” 
“Old Someother Bond” and many of the titles 
sound like or suggest HAMPSHIRE. 

You know why all this is done and will act 
accordingly. 

Buy the real standard to get the best and that 
of the best repute. 


Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Speci-* 
mens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and f 
other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on Aaa 
the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. fos 
Write for it on your present letterhead. ' 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively me NN 


| South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK”™ 


amps 
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The Berkshire Hills Sanatorrum 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 


The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams - - . - Massachusetts 


THERE'S 
GOLD IN 
ASHES 


Do you realize 
£ what of 
unburned coal 
you are constantly 


throwing away? 
Wasting good fuel is wasting money. 


HILL’S HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


sifts your entire week’s ashes with a fewturns 
of the crank. No dust—no dirt. No back- 
breaking work. Enclosed rotary sifter rolls 
out clean, unburned coal in scuttle. Fits 
wood or iron barrel. Lasts a life-time. 
Soon saves its cost in fuel. All dealers. 
Write to-day for Folder C, 
describing these sifters in full. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 


407 PARK WORCESTER 
MASS. 


glue at last is yours for the 


wold in pated cap bot 


LIQUID 
GLUE 


Oh! How handy! This well- ve 


non-leakable tube form. Of ae 
your dealer has it, or sent, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price — 10c.— by 


if, 
; 


One-piece 


label “ Witt’s ”’. 


Witt’s Can—for Ashes or Garbage 


The most Satisfactory Can there is 


lid—fits over outside edge—no rain gets in—can 


may be heaped full. 
eavy steel bands—triveted—no soldered places to split open. 
wo-inch corrugations all around can—greates? strength. 
——One-piece body—no wooden strips—no angle irons. 
One-piece bottom—rim only rests on floor. 
tested to hold water. 
Three sizes each of can and pail. Known by the yellow 
None genuine without it. 
If your dealer hasn’t Wiit’s don’t waste time over imita- 
tions, for you'll eventually buy Witt’s. 
see that you are supplied now. Address 


The Witt Cornice Co., 2118:2124 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


Every can 


Write us and we'll 
Dept. O. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Enough lamp-chimneys 
break from ‘‘accident” 
to satisfy me, without 
having them crack and 
smash every time the 
light is turned up. 

Macbeth lamp-chim- 
neys never break from 
heat. It takes an “ac 
cident” to end their 
usefulness. 

They add to the beauty, comfort and 
usefulness of the lamp—and they fit. 

There is a Macbeth lamp-chimney 
made for every known burner, and 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF; 


my name is on it. 
My book will tell which one to get 
for your lamp. It is free. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


stockings are almost 
like silk. Elastic and 
wear well. Cannot be 
had elsewhere. We 
have them for men, 
women and children. 


PRICES: 
Ladies’, 85c a pair, or 
$5.00 1-2 doz. 
Men's, 69c a pair, or 
doz 


at 35c or 3 prs $1.00. 
|. & R. Morley's Ladies” 
Enghsh cotton steckings, 
no seams on the soles, 35¢ 
quality, 25c apr. Good 
yarn, medium and 
wear well. 
Ladies’ heavy black silk, 
$1.50. Value $2.00". 


out azes, $1.00 a par. & 


230 FIFTH AVE) 481 FIFTH AVE |564 FIFTH AVE 
AT 271 ST. AT ST. AT 462 ST i 
‘NEW YORK 


PIPE ORGANS 


High Grade Materials 
and Workmanship 


We use only the highest grade of 
materials and workmanship, and con- 
sequently our price for a given number 
of stops is somewhat high, but we can 
guarantee a greater volume and more 
variety and delicacy of tone from a 
certain number of stops than can be 
obtained from twice that number fur- 


nished by the ordinary builder. 


Superior Tone 

We use very heavy metal in our 
’ Diapasons, which produces a dignified, 
pervading and rich tone. Also many 
of our stops are of special scale and voic- 
ing, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

Write for descriptive book “ C” giving a 
full explanation of our system. 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Furniture Road-Maps 


on your hardwood floors are an unneces- 
sary record of damage. This destructive 
trail across your floors and rugs is avoided 
by equipping your furniture with 


Feltoid Casters 
and Tips 


No matter what weight they support 
FELTOID CASTERS and TIPS never 
even scratch. Use them now. They last 
a lifetime. 


A few manufacturers who equip 
their furniture with Feltoid Casters 
and Tips: Steinway & Sons, Pianos, 
New York; John Widdicomb Co., 
F urniture, Rapids ; 
Co., 


Chicago; Gustav Stick- Insist that 
ley Co., every piece 
If your furniture dealer of furniture 
cannot supply you write you buy is 
us. Send nowfor thefree equipped 
FELTOID  Booklet- with Feltoid 
THE BURNS & . Castere and 
BASSICK CO., 
Dept. B 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Q ERS fm 
Our popular We hes 
Sea Island Cotton 
many special sales 
this month. A 
few as follows: 
Men's Sox, 50c qual- 
ity, lisle with cotton soles, 
Children's, aze 6, 
50c «a pair, mse Sc a 
size. 
Ladies, in Extra Men s sets fer $1.00. 
inside with fine pure 
silk scarfs. Sixteen différ- 
ent combina - 
tions. Value 
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The Kewanee Water 
2 Supply System is the original air-pressure, 
tank-in-the-basement system, a complete independent 
water works for anybody—any needs—any building— 
anywhere. 10,000 in successful operation. 


Kewanee Tanks and Pumping Machinery 
give perfect service under all conditions. Write for Catalog No. 1&8, 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, IIL 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
1212 Marquette Bldg. ,Chicago,Il. 305 Diamond Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa 


PLAYING CARDS 


— Gold Edges.— 


are “ prize winners ” for Trout and sporty fishing. So | GOLD EDGES NEW D E ) IG N 5 


k ledged by crack anglers as well as by co 
acknow glers mmon 


mortals. Examine a fly-casting “‘ BR Note its : 

beautiful finish, its perfect hang, its marvelous tensile ha SanectanoGo 90 Picture Backs 
strength, its surprising resiliency. You feel as you handle , 

it that it represents the highest art. Its steel is the world’s 
finest clock spring quality, tempered in oil. Every rod is LARGE INDEXES 
severely tested and guaranteed for 3 years. Of course, any- | 


thing so fine is imitated. Be on que guard. Look for the 
always there on the genuine. 


trade mark on the reel seat. It is 
Handy fish-hook disgorger sent free with catalogue if you 
give the name of your dealer. | Y ( - | 
The season's most artistic fishing calendar (19x30), 
yiive a reproduction in full colors of N.C. Wyeth’s beauti- 
weifwasee ful oil painting, mailed on receipt of 25c. Supply 
nearly exhausted. Order at once. — 
HORT ° |f 
The Most Durable 
43 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. YCLE. 25C Ca d Made 
<a | - r e 


More Sold Than All 
Others Combined. 


Hook Disgorger 
ailed 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES, 
HOYLE UP TO DATE. 


' SENT FOR !5 C IN STAMPS OR 3 SEALS FROM N- 
FREE | GRESS WRAPPERS.OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE casts 


See shove THE U S/PLAYING CARD CO CINCINNATI USA 


(#2) KEwANEL (4 
| NRT SIIPPILY 
' £& Running Water at Even Temperature 
Irrespective of Weather. Season or Climate | 
| Sfeel Fishing Roa | CONGRESS | 
AU 
| 
| 
| Je | ‘ 
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WITH A PERFECT GRIP 


@_ To shoot any fire arm accurately the sights must be in line. The 
more natural and comfortable the grip, the more accurate sighting. 


@ With the COLT GRIP the sights come into line without effort; at the right angle to avoid strain on the hand 
muscles. Itis shaped to fit the hand, which lessens the shock from recoil, prevents flinching and wild shooting. 


@ Frontiersmen chose the COLT because the grip enabled them to shoot instinctively—the Colt “hung right.” 


@. Expert Target Shooters prefer the COLT because its grip gives a steady hold for long range, fine target 
shooting — the test of accuracy. 

@, The Government is buying thousands of new model COLTS because, among other reasons, the “ grip” 
is perfect. It has been imitated but never successfully duplicated. 


@, The PERFECT GRIP alone places the COLT ahead of all other arms, but the man who buys 
a COLT gets other advantages — the Jointless, Solid Frame, forged in one piece; the Positive 
Lock that absolutely prevents accidental discharge ; the arm that has always proved its claims for 


superiority. 


A new catalog No. 8, full of shooting information, will be mailed free, on request. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. - Hartford, Conn. 


If He Should Come To-night—The Thief 


The thief comes prepared—prepared to take your valuables. Carries the necessary 
tools, Is expert in their use. One of his tools is the revolver. In plain words, he 
is prepared to take your life. His deadly intent and expertness make up for his revol- 
ver's awkwardness and slowness. 


j @ You have neither expertness with a 
revolver nor deadly intent. You can- 
not afford to stake eve ye upon a 
wrist-straining, trigger-flinching, slow- 
as-molasses firearm. Settle this matter to-day for 
the sake of your family. Get the Savage Auto- 
matic. The only gun that points straight, shoots 
true, fires np without practice. It is the only 

gun you can shoot straight any time you pick it 

cur wes up. Ten shots, one to a trigger pull. Reloads a 

power SAVAGE RIFLES fresh magazine of ten shots im a flash. Our free 


( book “The Tenderfoot’s Turn,” by Bat Master- 
mel ced tall af tells you Savage instinctively true. Send your name on a 


Use apostcard, postcard Co., 871 Savage Avenue, Utica, New Y 


THE NEW SAVAG E AUTOMATIC 
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Free to Shrewd Business Men 


If you CARE what it COSTS you to IMPRESS your 
corrrespondents FAVORABLY— | 

If you want YOUR letterheads on a paper that adds 
DIGNITY and FORCE to every letter— 

Write us to send you, free of expense or obligation, 
this special portfolio of 


25 SPECIMEN LETTERHEADS 


They are handsomely printed, lithographed, embossed 
and engraved to show you how impressive your letter- 
head would be on the various finishes, thicknesses and. 
colors of CONSTRUCTION BOND—the ONLY business 
correspondence paper that makes 


_ Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 
Write for this portfolio today and you'll see that the 


most impressive stationery CAN be hadata MODERATE Insist upon this 

price on Construction Bond. It has the character that Watermark in your 
impresses correspondents favorably. It is unmistakably Business Stationery 
high-grade. With envelopes to Match. 


Your finished stationery on Construction Bond COSTS 
YOU LESS than on any other high grade bond, because 4 
this paper is sold DIRECT to Peaponattha printers and CO N STR U CTl 0 N 
lithographers instead of thru jobbers, and handled ONLY ) ) 
in quantities of 500 pounds or more at a time. 

The saving of the usual jobber’s profit and the Best at 
saving on expense by handling only large lots, are YOUR 
savings IF YOU SECURE Construction Bond. 

Write today for the Specimen Letterheads and the 
names of printers in your vicinity who can furnish you 
Construction Bond. Use your business letterhead. B 0 » D 


the Price 


W. E. WROE & CO., 304 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


| ‘U-ALk-NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 
—a dainty cream-mint candy — is 
THE OxYCEN served in the best homes. 


TOOTH POWDER Asa be hour, 
or as an after dinner reshment, 
U-ALL-NO mint is deliciously differ. 
3 xed with water, ent in flavor and goodness. 
it produces peroxide ydrogen. Sold in air-tight tins b . 
Druggists sell it—25c. per bottle. dealers, send 10 cents for a liberal box. 
Sample and Booklet free on request. MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF AMERICA 
McKESSON & ROBBINS - NEW YORK Sole Makers 441 N. 12th St, Philadelphia 
“The Chest 3 No 
with the UN. | Repair 
Chill in it” Al Bills 


Cleanable Construction,E onomical Operation, Lifetime Solidity, 
Artistic Style—in H undreds of Sizes—the reason for *“‘ WHITE MOUNTAIN ” In Over a 
Million Homes. Beautiful 1910 Catalogue and Booklet on request. ‘‘ Stone 
Wuiter’’—A Solid Stone-Snow-White food chamber. 


MAINE 
MFG. CO., 
NASHUA, N. H. 


Largest 
Refrigerator 
Factory in the World 
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The Outlook Classified 
Advertising Department 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock 
and Poultry, fifty cents per agate line. 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

“ Want” advertisements, under the various headings, 
word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. 
capital letters without additional charge. 


Not less than four lines accepted. 


“Board and Rooms,” 


“Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each 
The first word of each “ Want” advertisement is set in 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 
are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertise- 
ment. Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate 
to the department may be arranged for on application. 
Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the Saturday on 
which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 
Address Advertising Department, The Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


In calculating space required for an 


If answers 


Tours and Travel 


By the WHITE STAR LINE 


Alternate Sailings — New York and 
ton by the 


“Cedric” and “Celtic” 


Largest steamers in the trade, and the 
Send for sailing 
list andi illus- 


all Expenses included 
for 73 days 
#400 and up 
For beautiful program 
giving full particulars, 


te 
CRUISE DEPT. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


By Prinz Steamers of the 
Atlas Service; modern 
in every way; fare one 
way $45; round trip $85. 
Steamers sailing weekly 
from New York. Other 
trips of longer duration. 


| us for booklet. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Travel-Study Club Syracuse, 


April and June tours to Europe. AR, now 
for preparatory course. History, Art, etc. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Terry s Mexico 


Immense] ry to the trayeler who wishes 
to see all there is worth seeing in Mexico in 
the ed satisfactory, and eco- 
wa 

fodele the celebrated Baedeker 
Guile Books 
ges, % maps aad plans. 

This Guide to exico is Som 
plete. Price $2.50 wef, postpaid. Circular 
on request from 

SONORA NEWS COMPANY 
Calle de las Estaciones 12, Mexico City, Mex. 


or 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St., Bostoa 


ROUND February 8th 
$1475 ™ WORLD 


Passion $240” 


TAY EUROPE (60 days) and up 


Educationa urs Preparatory Reading. 


THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
208 Berkeley Bidge., Boston 


OBERAMMERGAU 


THE PASSION PLAY 1910 
Next year Europe has an interest which is 
offered only once im ten years. All our plans 
include Oberammergau. (ur itineraries are 
ready. Send for them. Ask also for Sug- 
gestive Readings about the Passion Play. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


EYROPE and ORIENT 
29th Season — Parties. Ex- 
ceptional advantages. Dr. and 
Mrs. HOW PAINE, M48 
Ridge Street, G lens Falls, N. Y. 


in 1910 


Passion Play, Rhine, All Switzerland, 
italy, M4 Britain, etc. Select limited parties. 
Send for Cire 


ulars 
LA FRANCE "TOURS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Oberammergan Special. R250 
British Isles Tour. R250 
Berlin, Athens, Rome, London8®400 
Palestine. 8600 

ley, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


34 to 68 Days. 8175 up 
Davidson's Tours, 5931 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ie 


1 TAHITI 


COOK’S GRUISES 
AND TOURS 


HOLY LAND, JAPAN, SOUTH AMER- 
ICA, WEST INDIES 

The Best Combinations by Every 
Line Everywhere 


Cook’s new system of “* Travel With- 
out Trouble’”’ provides an “ invisible 
courier’’ everywhere throughout a tour. A 
unique service that only COOK can furnish, 
Write for details. 


Independent Travel Tickets Everywhere, 
good at any time. COOK’S Travellers 
Checks are Good All Over the World, 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, 
and 140 Offices Abroad. 


70 TOURS TO EUROPE. Officially ap- 
pointed Agents for the OBERAMMER- 
GAU PASSION PLAY. 


WHERE TO GO NEXT 
WINTER SUMMER 


NEW ZEALAND, the Greater 
Switzerland! When the northern 
hemisphere is blanketed with snow New 
Zealand is at its best, with a perfect climate 
and natural wonders that rival the world’s 
greatest; and on the way there one sai 
over summer seas to the enchanted islands 
of Tahiti and Rarotonga, etc. tite 15th 
the midsummer cruise to LFORD 
SOUND is made; gothing like it for 
scenery and advent 

IAND BACK (24 das s), Ist 

class Sailing rs. Dec. 28, Feb. vy Mar, 10 10 

K, 


WELLINGTON AND 
Ist class, (meals and ~ 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS (all of them) 
3 months’ tour. Tahiti, Raroton 
Zealand, Tonga, Samoa, Fiji ae 
». (Nov. 22, including MILF 
SOUND, 75). Wnte for Itineraries to 
OCEAN C STEAMSHI IP CO., 673 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Europe Comprehensive summer tour. $375 
Attractive itinerary, includ- 

ing Oberammergau. Circulars. Mrs. Shelton, 
31 Thurston St., Winter Hill, Boston, Masa. 


12 TOURS to EUROPE 


Leave in April, May, June, July and August. 
All parts of Europe, including Oberammergaa. 
DE POTTER TOURS (31st year) 32 Broadway, New York 


to the 
this 
sith NEINTESA,, 
Arabic 
Te Madeira, Spain 
Mediterranean Ports 
Palestine and Egypt or LocalAgts. N.Y. 
5 
ir 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Tours and Travel 


ANCIENT CITIES 


OF YUCATAN, MEXICO 


CATAN is mesvelsus. Yucatan was 
A cradle of all human progress. 
Her fifty ruined and partly buried cities 
amply testify to this fa er prehistoric 
Mayan cities antedated every other deo 
tion in the world, and their ruins are intense! 
interesting to all, whether antiquarian, world- 
traveler, or casual tourist. Yucatan is a de- 
mpastal country and is easily reached by means 
of the magnificent WARD LINE steamers 
from New York. Send for literature descri 
i =ne Ancient Ruins of Yucatan to 
rtment D, Ward Li ine. New York, or 
YUCATAN TOURS BUREAU 
P. O, Box 25, Yuec.. Mex, 


University Prints 


2,000 at one cent each. Greek Pag 
by Edmund Von Mach, 1 ver i $1.50. Italian 
anqpoor 2 vo 


BUREAU. ‘OF stamp for cata REVEL 


20 Trinity Place, Boston 


MEXICO 


18th annual tour to All of MEXICO, in- 
cluding Mardi Gras. A luxurious private train. 
Expert oy through the tropics and t — 
ruins of the most ancient civilization. Addr 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
1419 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


SKETCHING TOUR 
10th Year—Alexander Robinson 
Travel, Outdoor Art Instruction, Sight-see- 
ing, Study in Galleries. 
months, Feb. end 


SPAIN 


booklet. 
r of OU 
Sec. ALEX. ROBINSON SKETCHIN 
22 Aldworth St., 


THE ORIENT 1910 


EGYPT PALESTINE GREECE 

Sail in February and enjoy the ideal season. 

It is now time to make your preparations. 

Our plans are ready. Send for announcement. 

Askalso for pamphlet of SuggestedReadings. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


UROPE—S Day Tour, $140. Twenty- 
one other tours up to . Best ever 
offered. Itinerary free. ealy’s Ticket 
Agency, Worcester, Mass. (Est. 21 years.) 


FLORIDA—Great Opportunity 


Trip to St. Augustine and Daytona, hotel 
and railroad fare inc . +m 98.50. Jan. 19, 
1910. Best and cheapest Inquire zow. D. 

Hitchcock, Mer. Ideal Trips, Warren, Mass. 


PASSION PLAY 


Places 1910 - 


Tours sail June 11 (Greece), 23, 25,29. Lim- 
ited parties. Places already taken. Secure 
yours now, Cooley Tours, Auburndale, Mass. 


California 


Independent 30-Day Tour 

Under “‘ Invisible Courier System ”’ 

Starting any time, inc. Hotels, Pullmans. 
Transfers, etc., 89.45. 9 mos. Exc. 
Ticket, $143.70 up. One way, $76.20 up. All 
Routes. Let us send you our Booklet con- 
taining complete Itinerary. 

FRANK TOURIST CO. 
347 Broadway, New York 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere 


PILGRIMAGES TO EUROPE 


For peck lovers, Nature lovers, Music lovers. 
Art lovers. Expert leaders in wes depart- 
ment. H. DUNNING & C 
EUROPE Best way to see Europe 
at moderate cost. 


Send for booklet. J]. P. Granam, IDEAL 
Ideal Tours, Box 1055-C, Pittsburg.| WAY 


STEWART’S PRIVATE TOU RSto 
EUROPE, 1910, includ- 
ing the Passion Py, For particulars address 

. STEWART, 9 Wayne St., Boston, Mass. 


$325—NORWAY 


North Cape, Sweden, Copenhagen 
many. Best seats at Passion P Every 
expense. From June 20 to july, 25. Miss 
Fitz GERALD, N. Hamlin Miss 


A Private Conducted 


Numbers limited, is being arranged to travel 
in Europe, leaving, May, returning Septem- 
r. Year of the Passion Play. eferences 


"O17 Crozer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELRODEAN TOUR 


travel. 
make the King Tours excep- 
tional. Feb. 1910, Italy-Riviera. April, 
Tour of Capitals. July,Mediterranean 
Trips ; Special Oberammeryau ; Brit- 
ish Isles Coaching—8165 to $1000, 


The 


Ger- 


TURKEY S.S. ARABIC, 
SS CerTic’ Fb 
GREECE § Feb. 19. 


Egypt, Palestine, Oberammergau. 
rge ae variety of to tours at various prices. 
NNING & 


101 Congregational House, Boston, "Mass. 
ALGIERS Tunis, Bteily, Italy. First 
class tour. Leading hotels. 
Spring eee tours, train or automobile. 


Touring Club of America, 239 W. 54th St., N. Y. 


in a party of young 
Two Vacancies ofygens 
eight. High class tour. June sailing. The 
Passion Play, Munich, Cologne, Amsterdam, 
ondon, Paris, Lucerne, Geneva, Florence, 


4 JUNE TOURS 


92 days, res, Madeira, Spain, 
Algiers, Sicily, Cone ienna, 
presd en, Berlin) hyear. Book and map. 
W.A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 


“Travel er From Care” 


Rome, Venice. Director. 5,037, Outlook. 


Robson's Old World Cours 


Two vacancies in a very select small party 


for Spain, Morocco, jtaly Eg t, and the 
ile, Januar . Mrs. E. OBSON, 40 
so pa Sailing ju th for Europe, 
you. SOME- 
E. w in 
FUR =z with th antes 
PLA 


PASS 
MARSTERS TOURS 


ashington St., Boston 
31 West’ Thirtieth St., Ne ew York 


THROUGH EUROPE 
IN A MOTOR CAR 


is the {ree book for all who are coming to 
Europe. ‘Tis but a small book, yet it gives 
you free advice, estimates, descriptions, 
travel routes. It awakens your imagination 
to the exquisite and romantic pleasures of 
travelling under the open sky through these 
beautiful old-world garden countries of 
Europe; and as a practical business 
proposition it tells how four peaple cas 
tour Europe in an Automobile-de-luxe for 
four eents a mile each—Ober-Ammergau Pas- 
sion-play included. INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL SOCIETY, “ Morning Post” 
Buildings, 346 The Strand, London, ENG, 


ORIEN in sprin 1910, with Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature ; 

five weeks in Egypt and Palestine alone. 
OB ’ AU We offer you eleven 
summer 


scholarly 
tours, all covering the Passion Play. 
H CAP APE For Midnight sun 
with without 
Russia, Ba nC Sal June 
ART TOU Sail ry with experi- 
enced art interpreter 
A Italy, OUR Holland, Paris, E 
Write for announcement and brochures. Free. Free. 
CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, 


EUROPE $ 2 50 


PASSION PLAY 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
14 Beacon St., O, Boston, Mass. 


THE COLLVER TOURS 
EGYPT 


SOUTH AMERICA, JAN. 8 
JAPAN ent or its 


Write for Booklet that interests you 


432 BOYLSTON BOSTON 
HIG ASS TRAVELS 


1, select and limited parties 


Land 
Booklet and 
particu- 


lars on request. 
SALIM G. TABET, 389 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Europe. Comprehensive, leisurely tours- 
Splendid leaders, reasonable rates- 
Organizers of small parties wanted. 
American Travel Club, Delaware 


aq 
Pi 
‘ 
5 > _] 
” 
= 
L 
| 
31, 
rut an tra’ «a 
W irk eiect 
Send ur Mel; ir sure 
Bartlett Tours Co. 5.42 Walnut Phila. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


BAHAMAS 


\ Bahama Islands. Restful 
health resort: delightful climate for 
» rvous troubles, Brieht's disease, bronchitis. 
taken. Dr. R. Kuehne, P.O. B. 247. 


EC YPT 


SEMIRAMIS #°TEL 
THE SMARTEST C AIRO 


HOUSE IN 


A sister hotel to the Palace, Lucerne. 
lbouble and single rooms with private baths. 
l-lectric light, elevators. and all other mod- 
ern conveniences. For literature apply to 


SALIM L. TABET, 389 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 
FRANCE 


. 6 rue Hallé 

will take well-recommended boarders. 250 
trancs per month without French lessons, 300 
francs with lessons two hours a week. Fine. 
healthy location. Protestant family. very best 
references. For particulars address Madame 
kobineau or S. Robineau, Art Institute, U ni- 
versity City, St. Louis, Mo. 


ITALY 


Morence—" The Roma.” Newest Ameri- 
I can family hotel. Moderate rates. Baths 
free of charges, Special terms for touring 
agencies. Booklet with town map 389 5th Ave 


N APLE ~ Bertolini’s 


(ITALY) Palace Hotel 


Open all year. Omnibus at all steamers. 
Less than 15 m. drive to any point of interest, 
staticn, or wharf. Highest, healthiest, and 
quietest situation, standing in own park. Best 
panoramic view in the world. Completely 

snewed 1909, 

"a. Pl. Sing. from $1.20. Double fr. $2 
Double bath fr. $4 daily. Am. Pl. Autumn 
and Winter from $3, Spring from $4 daily. 

Passengers through Naples cannot do better 
than go to Bertolimi’s for luncheon or dinner 

Write tor prospectus, mention The Outlook. 

Cable address: Bertolim’s, Naples. 


NAPLES—Grand Hotel 


First class; unrivaled position. Swiss man- 
agement. Props.. HAUSER & DOEPF- 
ER. Booklet, 389 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


Grand Eden Hotel, Naples 


With park, central, Ist class, panoramic views. 
Moderate. Booklet, 389 F iith Ave., N.Y. 


NAPLES Pension Pinto-Storey. 

Steam heat, lift, baths. 
Splendid view of Bay and Vesuvius. 6 to 9 
frs. Tariff, 389 5th Ave., New York. 


SANTA LUCIA HOTEL 


NAPLES. Newest and best. 
Illus. booklet, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ROME: Hotel QUIRINAL 


All latest American comfort. 60 bath-rooms. 
Illust. booklet from 389 5th Ave., New York. 


ROME. Hotel Pension Terminus. Close 
Cook’s. Cent. sit. Lift, steam heating. Newly 
furnished. On the splendid Piazza Esedra. 
Pens. from $1.0. Gen. tariff 389 Sth Av., N.Y. 


First class. 
Pension Hanover, Rome central, 
American comforts. Rates from $1.20. Tar- 
iffs Town & Co., 389 5th Ave., N. Y. 


ietest, healthiest, and 
ROME pituation. 
éomfort. Pension from $1.60. ‘Tariff : 389 5t 
Ave.. New York. VILLA LUDOVISL. 


ARIZONA 
ASTLE HOT SPRINGS. Unique, 


/ restful health and pleasure resort, in semi- 
tropic Southern Arizona, qasily reached by 
the Santa Fe. Climate frostiess, rainless, 
sunny. In mid-winter ride mountain trails, 
shoot quail, play tennis, or swim outdoors. 
High-class hotel, with annex, bungalows, and 
bath-houses. Write for bookiet. A. WwW. 

‘“HAFFEE, Mer., Box D, Hot Springs, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW JERSEY 


LET 
LONG BEACH 
Be Your California Destination 
this Winter and Make 


THE HOTEL VIRGINIA 


YOUR HOME 

Long Beach, the Longest Beach 
in the World. Finest California 
Climate. Bathing, boating, fishing, ten- 
nis, automobiling, éte., are seen throughout 
winter months. he Virginia is the most 
superbly Situated Strand-Standing Fireproot 
H otel in the world and moat Sepelar of Vali- 
fornia’s Winter resorts. Tll. Book- 
let Free. CARL STANLEY, Mar. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


i4th and K Sts., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
A select family and transient hotel: con- 
veniently located; thoroughly comfortable 
and homelike. Good table. American plan. 
Rates, $2.50 up per day. Special rates by 
week, month, and season. Booklet. 
IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA Gulf Coast hunting, boating, 


surf and still water bathing, 
Pass, the famous Tarpon fishing grounds. 
Good hotels. Terminus Charlotte Harbor & 
Nor. Ry. Write for mteresting booklet to 
G. P. Agt., Boca Grande. Fia. 


AKESIDE HOTEL (on Lake Weir). 
Healthful, high rolling pine land, orange 
srove, fishing, hunting, bath. Ill. booklet. 


r. Clawson, WEIRSDALE, FLA. 


“THE PALMS” house. 


W. PALM BEACH, special. Every- 
FLA, 


thing first class. 


GEORCIA 


HOTEL BON: AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


NOW OPEN. Why not spend your 
holidays there?" Two fine 18hole golf 
courses, beautiful club-house, excellent 
driving and motoring, shooting. and all out- 
door sports. Address C. G. TRUSSELL, 
Manager. Also Manager Frontenac Hotel, 
Thousand Islands, N. ¥. 


THE NEW PARTRIDGE INN 


Opp. Hotel Bon Air, Augusta, Ga. 
Opens Jan, Ist. New, modern. Steam heat. 
25 suites with baths. Maemnolia Cottace now 
open. Booklet. M. W. PARTRIDGE, Prop. 


MAINE 


Board in the Country During Winter 


Christmas or New Year parties entertained. 
Private family. 4,963, Outlook. 


MARYLAND 
Forest Glen 


Carroll Springs Maryland 


One of its many attractions is its homelike 
and sympathetic Electrical 
treatments a specialty. seautifully located 
‘ashington, D.C. For 

T, M.D. 


within easy access of Was 
booklet address G. H. WRIGH 


NEW JERSEY 


Pine Tree Inn 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Prop. 
LAKEHURST, N. J. 


In midst of great Pine Belt of State. Seven 


miles south of Lakewood. Same train service. 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
_An ideal place for a long or short stay. 
Stone, brick and steel building. Rooms en 
suite with hot and cold sea water in private 
baths. Over 70 forms of Tonic and Curative 
Baths andTreatments with trained attendants. 
Sea Water used in all Hydriatic Treatments. 

N. Y. Office, 1122 Broadway. 
F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Manager. 


NEW YORK 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity. massage; 
elevation 1,090 ft. Fine climate; all n 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISHER, 
resident physiciag. Write for booklet to 
Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


“I INTERPINES ” 


A guiet, restful HOME for the nervous in- 
valid, Booklet on application. Drs. F. W. 
and F. W. SEWARD, Goshen. N. Y. 


Millbrook Inn 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
Open all the Year 
STEAM HEAT. WOOD FIRES 
N. Y. Office, Hotel Hawthorne. 
70 W. 49th St. Phone, 3566 Bryant. 
M. E. SNIFFEN, Prop. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 


At Young Women’s Industrial Club, room 
and board, self-supporting women, $4.25 to 
$6 per week. Electric light, steam heat, 
excellent table. Open entire year. 


NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with ana without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
inciuding meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convement 
to all elevated and street car lines. 

Mrs. JAMES KNOTT, Proprietor. 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


Absolutely fireproof. West 32d St., near 
B’ way, New York City. A superior, perfectly 
appointed hotel, appealing especially to peo- 
pie of refinement. European plan. Room, 
with bath, $2.50 to $4.00. Harry L. Brown, 
of Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Islesboro Inn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


PINEY WOODS INN 


The leading hotel of 


SOUTHERN PINES, N.C. 


Golf, tennis, riding, quail shooting, etc. 
Orchestra; cuisine excellent. Booklet. 


J. M. ROBINSON, Owner and Manager 


Oak Hall, Tryon, N. C. 


Under new management. 
renovated. Idealclimate. Rates reasona 
Write for rates and booklet. : 


“ The salt breath of the sea brings health” 
§ 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


Summer Camps 


Real Estate 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAMP EAGLE POINT for girls 


Stinson Lake, N. H. Real camping 


MAINE 
Maine Coast 


Estate 


MIMOSA HOTEL 
without discomfort. Land and water sports. 
Family and Tourist Hotel. Mild Climate. | Free horseback and coaching to Mt. Wash- ames ~~ gabe 
Private baths. Steamheat. Excellent table. | "ston. _Winnepesaukee Annex. Booklet. : 
Write for booklet. W.H.STEARNS, Prop. E. L. SILVER, Derry Village, N. H. MASSACHUSETTS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium $9" treatment 


of the nervous 
or mentaily ill. Superior location: skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a piace eise- 
where, or cail up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton. Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ideal health and 
AIKEN, 8S. C. 
MAGNOLIA INN, a modern family hotel. Write 
for rates and booklet to Henry Buscu, Prop. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S 


Famous Resort 


THE KIRKWOOD 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 
Camden, S. C. 


DORCHESTER ‘INN 


Amongst the pines. Family hotel, nicely situ- 
ated. Good table, homelike. Outdoor sports. 
Joun R. MacDona.cp, Summerville, S. C. 


° Winter Resort 
Pine Forest Inn Summerville, S.C. 
Open Dec. 1. High-class hotel, strictly in 
the pines, catering to a_ select clientele, 
rooms en suite with bath, elevator, electric 
lights, steam heat and open fireplaces; pure 
water from our own artesian well one thou- 
sand feet deep and perfect sanitary conditions. 
Fine golf links recently enlarged, saddle and 

rness horses. Fine hunting, boulevard 
for automobiles to Charleston about thirty 
miles. Address Manager, Pine Forest Inn, 
Summerville, S. C., or F Wagener 
& Co., Charleston, S.C. 


Apartments 
Sevillia Hotel Apartment, 
117 W. 58th St. Sub-rent. January, Feb- 


ruary, March, 3 attractively furnished, sunny 
outside rooms and bath. Holbrook, Eleven A. 


Property Wanted 
Wanted to Buy or Rent 


a select Boarding School for Girls 
in Washington, D.C. Address 5,021. Outlook. 


Real Estate 


BAHAMAS 
sea 


cocoanut 
Immediate occupation. Address. 
14, 1910, A. VAN WINKLE, Newark, N. J 
Afterward, Nassau, Bahamas. 


BERMUDA 


America’s great winter resort. 
Bermuda Only two days’ delightful sea 
trip from New York. For furnished or unfur- 
nished houses, hotel or boarding house accom- 
modation, apply to The Bermuda Real Estate 
Agency, 9 Front St., Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CALIFORNIA 


Cp ALFALFA, vineyard and 
__ fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, 
California. Unequaled soil, abundant water. 
$60 an acre and up. Make you independent 
in a few years. Booklet ** The San Joaquin 
Valley”’ and six months’ subscription to our 
journal The Earth ”’ free. C.L. SeaGraves, 
Gen. Colonization Agent, A. T. & S. F. Ry., 
1172 O, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


grove, 


doe Postern, Summerville, S.C. High situ- 
ation and attractive old garden. Modern 
conveniences and furnace heat, Goif, tennis, 
riding. Highest references. Miss C. Walker. 


VIRCINIA 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Situated on Historic Hampton Roads, Old 
Point combines every feature which goes to 
make up a perfect place for real rest and 
recuperation. THE CLIMATE is _unsur- 
passed the year round. E CUISINE 
of the Chamberlin is perfect. THE HIS- 
TORIC SURROUNDINGS are unique. 


THE MEDICINAL BATHS 
AT HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


The Baths and Sea Pool at the Chamberlin 
are the finest in America. is so 
perfectly ventilated and radiant with sunlight 
that you are really bathing out of doors. 
The Medicinal Department is_complete in 
every detail—Nauheim Baths, Electric Cab- 
inets, Massage and Tonic Baths of every 
description. ‘These are especially recom- 
mended for Insomnia, Nervousness, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, and kindred disorders, and 
are endorsed by the most eminent practition- 
ers in America. | 

_ For further information and _ interestin 
illustrated booklets, address GEORGE F. 
DAMS, Mer.. Fortress Monroe, Va. 


Natural Bridge Hote] sure! Bridse 


_ A most attractive all the year around resort 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains; all modern 
improvements ; steam_ heat ; pin baths ; 
swimming pool; billiard and pool rooms; 
tennis courts; tenpin alleys; a beautiful 
lake, with boating and fishing. Saddle and 
driving horses. Excellent cuisine and serv- 
jce. Apply to CC. H. PAXTON 


Mgr. 


Bclcre deciding anything about Florida, 
@ write for “Groves of Golden Fruit,” describ- 
ing change of winter scenes offered by Lake 
Alfred Development Company, Bartow, Fla. 


inter Home, Daytona, Florida. 

Practically new and in perfect order. All 
modern improvements. Attractive grounds. 
Location unexcelled. Garage, stable. water 
tower. C. M. Christy Trust Estate, St. Louis, 
Mo., or W. M. Shaffner, Daytona, Fla. 


For Rent, Indian River Furnished 5-room 


bungalow, nearly 
new. Northern neighbors. ishing and 
ducks. Address 5,023, Outlook. 


FLORIDA 
TRUCKING LAND 


We have 4,000 acres of Florida’s most valua- 
ble farm land, near Sanford, in the heart of 
the celery belt, which must be sold in 
one body, and at once, §$7 an acre 
pare the entire 4,000 acres, on liberal terms. 
Other similar lands near selling at one hun- 
dred times as much. Ideal climate. Soil 

roduces three to four crops a year. Wri 

8s for full particulars to A, H.S. 
TALBOT, Duval Building, Jacks: nville, Fla. 


Jacksonville, the New York of the South 

Now being reconstructed by ‘‘ Commercial 
Democrats ” and Chicago Ozone. Wide-open 
city—it’s the limit, Don’t scatter in wild south- 
ern feud towns. Our Tell-the-Truth booklet 
free. Write Half Million Club. 


INDIANA 


| De YOUR agricultural invest- 
ments pay a good _ profit? 
If not, consult a specialist. I promote 
rms and ranches and put them ona good 
ying basis. Address 


Op., 
Acres Stock Farms, Epinsura, 


Berkshire Hills 
Real Estate 


“Long View,” Pittsfield, Mass, Fine 
country mansion, 24 rooms, 4 baths. finished 
in hardwood. Fine stable. $50,000. or $35,000 
with half the land. Other fine homes in Pitts- 
field down to $8,500. 
_“Overbrook,’’Stockbridge, Mass. Beau- 
tiful new country seat. 20 room house, all 
modern conveniences, stable, garage, 60 acres 
of land. Wonderful views in every direction. 
Price $60,000. 

Farm on Tyringham Road. Near Richard 
Watson Gilder’s. 180 acres of fine land. 
Sugar orchard. Keeps 30 cows. House beau- 


bath. ,500. 
for booklet. “‘ Cooperosities.”’ It’s illustrated. 
GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free wats receipt of address 
P, F. Lecanp. 21 Minot Bidg.. Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 
| Franklin F. Mayo & Co. solicit | 


Real Estate business in Newark, N. J. 


Princeton = 

Handsome residences with ideal 
surroundings — beauty and refine 
ment on every hand. 

maealy distant from New York 
and Philadelphia, with special daily 
trains. 

Rentals $300 to $6,000a year. Artis- 
tically furnished homes also for rent. 

hoice properties—town and coun- 

or unfurnished, for 
sale or rent, in other desirable lo 
calities. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 


New York Office, 56 Cedar St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


for rent cheap. 
Attractive City House 
unfurnished. Near Riverside Drive. Three 
minutes from subway station, close to Colum- 
bia University. Address 633 W. 115th St., or 
inguire by phone, 631 Morningside. 


NEW YORK 


Adirondacks We have beautiful cottages 
. and camps, furnished and 
unfurnished, anywhere in the Adirondacks, 
for sale or rent; all improvements. Write 
for booklet. Address WiLL1aM F. Roperrs, 
Real Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


IDEAL Winter sports. Choice 


WINTER markets. Pure water. Per- 
CLIMATE 

COTTAGES FOR RENT. 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE, Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Yharming summer home on beauti- 
J ful central N.Y. lake. Remarkable sacri- 
ce—closing estate. All-the-year house. Golf 
adjoining, yachting, etc. Fashionable section. 
All city conveniences. Stable, garage, electric 
cars. LawTon, 80 Dewitt St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR ~ ALE A small improved farm 
*« containin thirty-five 

acres of land. Price, $10,000, Right m town 

of 2,000 inhabitants, having all the advanta 

of a city, and 2 miles from town of 5,000, 


Miss Mamie Parker, Graham, N. Carolina. 


4 


q 
tifully situated on commanding kno! Steam 
NASSAU, 
grounds, 
‘ 
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THE 


OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


~DE LAND, Florida. Pleasant rooms with 
board. Address Miss Dunn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 0 


‘COULD YOU afford to pay me a little 
more than you are now paying a doubt- 
less first-¢jags printer for trade literature 

sometimes saturated) with a 

ETHING NESS? that he omits for 
on best of reasons’? Such infusions as 
suggested lend an insistent vitality to circu- 
lars. folders and such like that is distinctly 
discouraging to the waste-paper sket in- 
dustry. Another conundrum: Does it y 
YOU to buy a 10-foot ladder for a 20-foot 
climb into profitable notice? Thousands of 
men illustrate economy in their advertising 
ventures by saving enough on them to KI LL- 
THEMDED. f course yee remember 
the thrifty Httie wate who found a place 
where she could cigars for per 100! ! 


while poor yin 
$15 for years!!! I, 
Sansom St., Philada 

IF you are the man we want as district 
manager, send us 10c. ri ht, Row for —e 
outfit of our latest book. “‘ Roosevelt an 
Africa,” and show _us what you can do with 
it. Price $1.50. You get half. Experience 
unnecessary. Premiums and credit given. 
M.A. Donohue & Co., Chicago. Investigate 
us, We are one of the iargest and most 
reliable publishing houses in the world. 

FOR Sale.—An entire or part interest ina 
well-established boarding-school for girls. 
Excellent financial condition. 
ronage. P.O. Box 101, Washington, 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


AUTOGRAPH letters of celebrities bought 
and sold. Send oer rice lists. alter 
Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., New Yor, Pub. 
The Collector.”’ $1 a year. 

AUTHORS seeking a publisher should 
communicate with the Coe rane Publishing 
Co., 1247 Tribune Building, New York City. 


INVESTMENTS 


BOND INVESTMENTS—5% to 
Municipal and Corporation—safest for sma 
investors. Geo. M. Seward & Co., Bankers, 
110 La Salle St., Chicago. - 

REAL Estate Mortgages netting 5% 27 
represent the safest investments hed 
improve with age and are not affect ted by 
trusts or panics. Obtainable from $500.( 
upwards, tter than savings banks. Get 


pos ted. Write for free an le cop Addre ess 
BONDS. AND MORTGAGES,” 28 
Dearborn Street, tells about 
them 


CALIFORNIA SF.- 

CURITIES which return from 5% to reek 4 
on the investment. We buy and sell hi 
class investment bonds suitable for 4 
Bankers, Trust Companies, Trust Estates 
and Individuals demanding absolutely ‘sound 
securities. Will gladly furnish information 
concerning CALI SECURITIES 
and s | information regarding Bonds we 
offer or sale. Municipal an School Bon 
to return greatest yield ; high class Public 
Utility Bonds, Building Bonds based on Real 


ddress Coit, TH ANK OF 
SOUT A LOS 
ANGELES, CAL. 
FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home-stad 
Courses hand free. American Schoo 
Home Economics, Cl Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Me carefully and prudently done 
expert of per. Nocharge. Send for my 
mont tly fashion letter and references. 2,342, 


cael CHRISTMAS CARDS by the 
author of ‘GOD bless the friend whom 
love,” etc., sent on approval from The Studio 
Gift Shop, 394 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 


WANTED—An artist who can illustrate: 
a religious book for children with silhouettes. 
absolutely first class. Address Vir Publish- 
ing Company,214 North 15th St., Philadelphia. 

TRAINED dietitians, matrons. house- 
keepers suppli Am. School Home Eco- 
nomics, Chicago, 


Business Situations 
CIVIL Service employees are fd well for 
easy work; examinations of all kinds soon; 
expert advice, sample questions, and Booklet 
17. describing positions and telling easiest 
and quickest way to secure them free. Write 
now. Washington Civil Service School. 
Washington- 
INCREASE your earning 
ing to write advertisements. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32. 
Chicago. 
Teachers and CGovernesses 


WANTED—Competent director of studies 
as well as two teachers for elementary and high 
school subjects in boys’ preparatory school. 
Must be fond of children and enjoy out-of- 
door life and work; tm sympathy with the 
reform efforts in education. State age. experi- 
ence. and salary expected. 2,888, Outlook. 

WANTED—After the holidays, in a small 
school near New York, aresident lady teacher 
for prima mary grade. Salary moderate. Ad- 
Helpful, 2,882, Outlook. 

THE Hopkins’ Educational Bureau. 507 
Fifth Avenue. Governesses, nurses, house- 
keepers, companions, secretaries, trained, 

ractical nurses. Supplies families, schools. 

ospitals, institutions. 

INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Macheca Building, New Orleans, La needs 
teachers for January, positions and following 


wer by learn- 
acts sent free. 
Page Building, 


schoo) yen year. Special terms offered desirable 
candi 
FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 


hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
mother’s helpers, dietitians, etc.. address 
Miss Richards, 32 Creighton St., Providence, 


WANTED—College and State normal 
uates. Arizona, Nevada, California. 
fornia Teachers’ Agency, Angcles, San 
Francisco, 

GOVERNESSES, tutors, and teachers for 
public and private schools supplied at short 
notice. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany. 


TEACH ERS— ter to-day to securea 
teaching position. acancies still occurring. 
New Century Teachers’ Bureau, 1420 Chest- 
nut St.. Philadelphia. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
WANTED-— Position as superintendent of 
hospital or other institution by a woman 
physician who is also a trained nurse and is 
experienced in institutional management. 
First-class credentials as to professional stand- 
ing and’ experience as well as executive ability 
social position. 2,390, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


LADY of culture seeks position of trust. 
2,834, Outlook. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

SUPERINTENDENT open for position 
to take charge of estate. Experienced. prac- 
tical man in grading. ditching, road-makin 
farming. han ling 1m machinery for such work. 
Reference furni dress Superintend 
ent H., care Marsha i & Port 
Chester, N. Y 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

EXPERIENCED woman of executive 
ability desires position as housekeeper or 
assistant manager. Winter Resort. Hotel 
preferred. References. 2.889 Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED, refined American ma- 
tron. capable. orderly. desires position as 
chaperon or traveling companion. 2,378, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED Domestic Science dieti- 
tian. references for buying providing, man- 
aging. desires engagement. 2 876, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted. Experienced couple 
manage country club or large estate. 2,533, 
Outloo 

Teachers and CGovernesses 

THOROUGHLY experienced _ teacher. 
visiting or resident tutor. All English sub- 
ects and grades through college preporatory. 

oaching. 2,881. Outlook. 

GERMAN lady. 


Remsen, 


experienced teacher of 


French and German. wishes a few more 
Highest references. 2.879, 
utloo 


CLERGYMAN’S daughter. college 
uate, desires position as tutor or secreta 
or in private school. Would travel. 2878, 
Outlook. 

A woman of seinemnpat wishes position as 
tutor for children under fifteen, preferably 
South. Wide cueaslanee, Ample references. 
2,340, Outlook. 

HARVARD graduate wishes tutoring po- 
sition ;. experienced; references. 2,550, 

tloo 


MUSICAL 


GENUINE bargains in high- -gradeU pright 
Pianos shehtly used instruments: 7 Stein- 
7 from $350 up: 5 Lyon & Healys trom 
$250 u - 7 Washburns $200 up: 4 Knabes 
rom 250 up: § Chickerings from $28 )up; also 
good second-hand U prights $125 up; also 6 
very fine Baby Grand Pianos at about half, 
Write for full particulars. Cash cr two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 30 Adams St., Chicago. 
We ship everywhere on approval. Fullest 
guarantee with every piano. 


THE NURSERY 


THE LITTLE TRAVELER—a 
toilet seat for children. verse, at home 


orabroad. Prepaid $1.00. H FS FETY” 
for the adult traveler. die 50. -The 
., 1232 Sterling 


Travelers Safety Toilet Seat 
lace, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SCHOOL for TRAINED ATTEND- 
ANTS, 45 Centre Street, Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Superintendent, Miss Lowrie. "Six 
months’ course. Fee $100, including tuition, 

rd, lodging, uniforms, and ks. For 
further information apply to school. 


ice, 


Comedy. 25 cts. 
Worthington, 

M. W. Wightmar & Co. Shopping Age 
established ed 1895 No charge: prompt de- 
livery. 44 West 22d St., New York. 

EXPERT shopper, no charge, references. 
S. Tanner, 305 West 70th. 

FOR SALE—An ancient Armenian roll, 

4 yds. in length, containing prayers used in 
the old Gregorian Church. 2,887, Outlook. 


gases, 


The Complexion | 
can be made soft, smooth, and rosy by the daily use of 
charcoal. It and stops stomach fer- 
mentation. 


CHARCOAL ‘TABLETS 
are composed of pure 


in gramps, a 25c. box 
or Once only. 


A. Je DITMAN, 30 Astor House, N.Y 


HP STATIONAR 
GASOLINE ENGINE 69” 


10 H. P. Complete, $100 
For Irrigation or Pump- 


bY 8 
le 


COMPLETE 


Lighting or Factory use 
Write for full 4,68.10 Station 


description of 


~~ 


. 
d 
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flourish in abundance 
during December, January and 
February in beautiful Nassau 
on the West Indian Isle of New 
Providence, famous for its cli- 
mate of perpetual June. 


Nassau, Bahamas, is less than 
3 days from New York, 12 
hours from Florida. It can boast 
of the most equable climate in 
‘the world, varying from 68 to 
78 degrees during the winter 
months. 


In Nassau will be found not 
only the most sublime climate, 
but also delightful bathing, per- 
fect roads, most excellent fish- 
ing, unsurpassed hotelsand every 
opportunity for all manner of 
outdoor recreation. 


Nassau, the Queen City of 
a Tropic Sea, has characteristics 
uniquely foreign, delightful and 
peculiarly its own. 


The reputation of its famous 
hotel, the Colonial, is world 


wide. 


Full particulars in regard to this most delightful of wee 
resorts free on request. Address, Florida East Coast 
way, 243 Fifth Avenue, or New Y ork & Cuba Mail Steamshi 
Company, Pier 14, East River, New York, or Local Branch 
Offices of All Prominent Tourist Agencies. 


WINT 


= INEST winter cli- 
Sf mate in America. 
The historic Alamo, the 
ancient Spanish Missions, 
the picturesque Mexican 
Quarter, a hundred and 
eighty miles of boulevard 
for automobiling, Polo, 
Golf, Country Club, and 
the finest, mewest, most 
beautiful hotels in the 
South. Cometo San An- 
tonio the Beautiful. 
Superb Tourist Book (edition de 
luxe), on request. Address, 
5 CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE San Antonio, 
Texas. 
JOHN B 
CARRINGTON 
Secretary 


TRAVE, > THROUGH OLD 
- 


By GE 


- 4. r~ 
= 


With its sunshine 
and flowers, its ani- 
aT mated life and roman- 
tic people, its grand 
cathedrals and ancient 
ruins, MEXICO is 
more charming than 
Europe, more pictur- 
esque than the Old 
World, more beauti- 
ful than the gardens 
of the Orient. 


Gates 18th An- 
nual Mexico Tours 
will travel by private 
train of stateroom, 
drawing-room Pull- 


mans’ and observation car. Dining-car service throughout. 


Three leisurely “* Daylight’ Tours starting Janu 
27, February 5 and 15, 1910. Night oe thioush 
scenic Old Mexico practically eliminated. 

Many special features, including Ruins at Teotihuacan, 

e Chapala, Ruins of Mitla, etc. Yucatan and 
Ruins of Uxmal can be included if desired. 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona and Petrified Forests 
are included in the itinerary. 
yc 9g extension of the Tour to include California 

esired. 
Program giving full information on request. 


CHAS. H. GATES, - - Toledo, Ohio 
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FLORIDA 
Light & German Sts. 


Atlantic Coast Line 


SOUTH - Washington St. 
THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF THE SOUTH. roe 


Pullman Trains Daily 


1019 Chestnut St. 
“Florida & West Indian Limitea” | Pennsylvania Ferry, 


BALTIMORE 


am 
+ 


“New York & Florida Special” West 23d Street, 
“Palmetto Limited” 9.55 A.M. 1.25 P.M. 
“Coast Lime Florida Mail” 3.25 P.M. 9.25 P.M. 


SUPERIOR ROADWAY, EQUIPMENT and SERVICE TO 
Augusta, Summerville, Thomasville and Florida Resorts. 


IS TODAY 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


The Rich Man 
The Man of — Means 


The Man wit is anxious to 
acquire a home and future 
for himself and family. 
CONVINCING LITERATURE 
Issued by 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
H. NUTTING, G.E.P.A. 366-1158 or 1 Broadway, N.Y. 
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New Raymond, Pasadena | 


= 


+ 


4 


\. Perfect golf on 
well-kept links in 
winterless weather. | 


} Country clubs 
abound, and luxuri 
ous resort hotels. 


En route see that 
titanic chasm— 


GrandCanyon 
of Arizona. 


& 
te 


| A Pullman takes you to the rim, 
where stands E] Tovar Hotel— Fred 
Harvey management. 


daily between Chicago-Kansas 
oy City and Los Angeles-San Diego-San 
¥ Francisco. The only Southern Cali- 
fornia train, via any line, exclusively 

for first-class travel ; all others carry tourist 
sleepers and second-class passengers. ; 


Fred Harvey meals. | 


Write me for de luxe booklets. 


W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager A.T. & 8. F. Ry. System, 
1052 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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The American Mediterranean 


Above is shown the country of “‘AGWI’’—a name given it from 
the Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines, which connect 
every important port in the American Mediterranean with the im- 
portant Atlantic and Gulf ports in the United States. 

- This region, for your winter Tour, possesses the charms of Spain, 
France, Egypt, Italy and Capri, is nearer home and the trip will cost less. 


CLYDE LIN FLORIDA (Jacksonville and East 
coast resorts, St. River); THE 
CAROLINAS and GEORGIA (through Charleston, S. C.); SAN 
DOMINGO (cruises to and around the island). 


M ALLORY. LINE TEXAS (Galveston, San An- 


T 

tonio, Brownsville, El Paso); 
ARIZONA (Grand Canyon); NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA 
and PACIFIC COAST; FLORIDA (via Key West for Miami and 
Palm Beach; via TAMPA for St. Petersburg, Sarasota and Gulf 
Coast Points); MOBILE (for New Orleans). 


PORTO RICO LINE FORTO Rico (San 


ee Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez), 
Uncle Sam’s new West Indian possession, cruises to and around 
the island. 


WARD LINE CUBA 


» etc.) BAHAMA (Nassau); 

MEXICO (Vera Cruz and Tampico, connections for Mexico City 

and all interior points); YUCATAN, the Egypt of America 

ee connections for Merida and the celebrated Mayan 
uins). 


CIRCLE TOURS BY RAIL AND WATER from and back to 
your home city with liberal stop-over privileges. 


— 


WRITE OUR TOUR 
BUREAU —WE WILL 
PLAN YOUR TRIP 


Tell us how many are in your 
party, and the length of time 
and the amount of money you 
contemplate spending. We 
will gladly propose a few 
trips for your consideration 
by both rail and water, giving 
you complete itineraries, in- 
cluding cost of tickets, meals 
and berths, what you can see, 
length of trips, folder and 
copies of the AGWI News. 
Address any of the following 
Tour Bureau representatives: 
Geo. O. Sheldon, 192 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass.; 
S. A. Monteith, 629 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
H. G. Wenzel, 290 Broadway, 


All steamships equipped with wireless. New York. 
CLYDE LINE MALLORY LINE PORTO RICO LINE WARD LINE 
Pier 36, North River Pier 36, North River 12 Broadway Pier 14, East River 
New York New York New York New York 
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Travel by 


The New Service 


BERMUDA 


7 


La B 
Port 


Bermuda 
Porto Rico 
Jamaica 
Colon 

La Guaira 
Porto Cabello 


rea 
of Spain 


Barbados 
Martinique 
Santiago de 


Cuba 


Havana 
Nassau 


Twin Screw 


From New York 


CRUISES de LUXE 
R. M.S. P. “AVON” 


11,500 Tons, 


31 Days 
Each 
$150 up. 


Easter Cruise 18 Days 


March 25 $85 up. 


YACHTING CRUISES 
R. M.S. P. “ BERBICE” 
(Twin Screw) in connec- 


tion with Mail Steamers 
from New York. 


40 days $275 
54 days $350 
Dec. 24—Jan. 22—Feb. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
SANDERSON &-SON, Gen. P. & F. Agts. 

23 State Street, New York. 

149 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ISLE OF a 
SETERNAL 


S.S.“OROTAVA” 
(6,000 Tons) ; 
From New York Every Wednesday 
From Bermuda Every Saturday 


LET 


j 


| ae 


2 


Cut out and 
mail, marking 


booklets desired 


Please send me, by return post, literature 
giving particulars of 

“ Avon” Cruises de Luxe. 

“Berbice” Yachting Tours. 

“ Orotava” Bermuda Service. 

Regular Tours on Mail Steamers. 


Asitwill appear when new addition ts completed, 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things ” 


Pre-eminent among New York Hotels 
for the excellence of its Cuisine, Ser- 
vice, and Appointment. Highest standard 
of accommodations at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER S. GILSON, V.-Pres. 
P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 


Also proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 
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Our Service 
Was Never 
So Perfect 
As This Year 


' (By S. S. MOLTKE 12,500 tons) 
rom an. 

22, Mar. 24, 16 and 28 days, $85-7150 of 
ame cruises and tours by “Panz”’ Steamers of our sage Service. 


ByS. S. CINCINNATI (17,000tons). Finestand — 
TO THE largest Steamer ever seat to the Orient, leaves New 


York Jan. 29, ¢ up. Itinerary includes Madera, 
ORIENT 1910, 80 days, *325 Spain, Italy, Greece, [uckey, 
Egypt, Nile, Holy Land. Covering over 14,000 miles. 


| FIRST CRUISE to this virgin country 
by S.S. BLUECHER (12 400 


SOUTH an. 22, 

AMERICA |: *35081 Calling a 
| all important Cities enroute. 
ta to tho mentioned shove, we hove cther 
uled te all interesting places in both the Old and New Worlds. ~ 


We have issued new, illustrated booklets giving full par- 
ticulars, description, etc., which will be sent upon request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
4148 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Bowen Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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ss ‘VIYELLA ’” comes in plain colours ! Stripes! Fancy Figures! 


“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL 


FOR 


Winter, 1909-1910 


Roman Effects! and Plaids! 
FOR 


Women’s Waists, Suits, Dressing-gowns, etc. 
Children’s Dresses and Infants’ Layettes 


“‘VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading retail stores 


Look for the name “ VIYELLA,”’ 
which is stamped on the selvage every 2% -yards- 


Avoid Substitutes 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


5 Wa The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
Hunyadi Janos Nature’s own way of is most 


simple. She provides a pure and wholesome 
FOR Mineral water as a laxative and health tonic. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES. ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG.CO 


EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 243 CLINTON AVE .WEST HOBOKEN,N.J. 


and Beauty 


have made this ware famous for many years. 
It affords the longest service 
and satisfaction— 


“Silver Plate that kJ 


The Aeaviest triple plate is well ie 
the trade mar ck 


ROGERS 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue ‘‘N-92" showing designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. tow Vast 


(International Silver Co., Successor) a. Francisco 
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and elegant 
the home, on the street, and in society.— 

evenly in front and back— no bulkiness — = aueanil 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at 
material and have them made at home 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — “Fine-Form 

Skirt ”— It's Free to every woman writ- 


ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, thew advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, anj 
users. 10 Days Free Trial When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent pad Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you— same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 

Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. 47 Buffalo, N. Y 


WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Pise- 
Form Maternity Skirt is the only “ Maternity Skirt " on the market, 
as it is the only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, 
front and back—all substitutes offered will rise in front during de- 
velopment—a fault so repulsive to every woman of refined tastes, 
No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its spe- 
cial features are protected by patents. 


Smithmade 


BRACES 


THER COV 


BOSTON 
thel 


Buckle Circular 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


And Squabs Tells how to start in small 
and gréw big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
mass of useful information sbout poultry. 
Lowest prices on fow!s,eggs, lacubators and 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F, Foy,Box 67, Des Moines, lowa’ 


Before You Buy Get Our Prices On 
Typewriters 


We have all standard makes in slightly used 
but perfectly rebuilt machines, guaran 
to stand as much service as new full priced 
machines but priced one-half to two 
thirds less. Reming: ons $32.50, Smith 
Premiers $27.50 and Fay Sholes $20.00. Write 


tor pt other machines. We ship on approval and rent machines 
ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY, 611 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago, fll 


Adds Figures Of 
Any Kind 
Saves One-Half the Time 


Simply touch 
the keys—the 
Comptometer 
does the thinking. 
It also multiplies 
and divides just 
as easily, but the 
Saving of time is 
much greater. 
Adds, multiplies 
and divides with the same ease as writing words on a 
typewriter. 

After long hours of figuring by mental process your 
faculties will fail you. Not so with the Comptometer; it 
relieves you of the drudgery and keeps your mind clear and 
active. 

Heavy Hardware Co., Toledo, O., writes: “The Comp- 
tometer is the greatest labor and head saver in existence. 
In verifying our inventory this year we were able te accom- 
plish the same in very tew hours with an absolute certainty 
of accuracy. This work has always taken from 2% to 3 days 
heretofore. We feel that the Comptometer has paid for itself 
several times over in the time we have had it in use.” (In use 
9 mos.) 


Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer 
sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible parties in the 
U.S. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1715. Pastins St.,Chicago, Hil. 


BLAC 


Face Powper 


THE WOMAN WHO ENOWS 
that her good looks—her success in society—de- 
® pend chiefly on her complexion, uses always that 
eatest of beautifiers, Lablache. It 
eeps the skin smoot and velvety. 
Prevents redness, roughness and 
chaps caused by winter winds, 
and imparts to its usersthe a 
pearance of perennial youth. 


They may be dan- 
oon Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 


of druggists or by mail. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A prcparation of superior merit for relieving 
Hoarseness and Irritation of throat; of Ne 
tn Troubles, Bronchitis and A Free 
from tes or any harmful 


Price, 25 cents, 50 cents and box. 
Sa mailed on 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 


JNO. WILLIAMS, INC., Bronze Foundry, 556 West 27th Street, 
New York (casters of the Bronze Doors ongressional Library, 
Washington, Bronze Doors ton Public Library). for our 


magazine Aperion ~ 2. Bronze and Iron,” illustrating cast 


sen 
SKE 
{7 
ys? 
pore? > 
M peg’? of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother. eff 
Something new — only scientihe garment of the 7 © 
kind ever mvented Combines solid comfort and 
LA 
Guaranteed 2) a 
ber Comes | por 
ings Button the Leath- 
Reinforced Finds \ 
Bearing ind Mook h ~ J 
| Slide sample ton / 
Look for by mail postprid. 50c. ; . BEN. LEVY CO., Prench Perfumers § | 
Nemé or SMITHMADE SUSPENDER CC Dept. 46 125 Kingston St., Bosten, Nass. 
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is the best and 
safest tooth 
powder for you 


to use on your 
teeth. Its anti- 
septic proper- 
ties arrest de- 
cay & preserve 


the teeth. 


25c everywhere. 


| HEMICAL | 
ARORA 


ESTA 


for WhoopingCough 
| Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diph'heria 
“ Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes 
the sore throat and stops the cough. ' 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 
diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Drudgdgists 


Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, l0c. in stamps. 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 


About Memorials 


SIMPLE AND ELABORATE 


4 


“4 
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Thesame relative skillin 
designing demanded by 
the more elaborate me- 
morials is also necessary 
in securing a beautifully 
proportioned memorial 
of the simpler kind. 
That is our way of doing 
it. Such consideration, 
however, is rare among 
memorial concerns, just 
because the smaller 
things are all too often 
turned out after stock 
designs, and look like 
hundreds of others 
which crowd our ceme- 
teries. This result you 
want to avoid. 

Send for our Booklet 


THE LELAND COMPANY 
557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK A 
ochester: 774 Mt. H A 
428 Garkeld 
Pietrasanta, Italy Granite Works: 
133d Street, New York Barre, Vt. 


Studios : 


GAS BURNER 
ATTACHMENT 


A Practical Everyday 
Household Necessity 


Lighting room not interfered with. 
Heats water to shave while strop- 

ping razor; heats curling irons; 
warms baby’s milk in a minute; cooks 
small lunch or heats a flatiron. Patent 
smokeless tip—best on the market— 
given Free. 50c. each, postage prepaid. 
EASTERN TRADING CO., Dept. 30, New Haven, Conn. 
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Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


ENDETS 


—— They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, brass, 
> copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. No 
solder, Cement or rivet. Any one can use them ; 
> fit any surface; three million in use. Send for 
sainple pkg. 10c. Complete pkg. assorted sizes, 25¢ 
postpaid, Agents wanted, 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 181, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


For 34 years we have been paying our customers t 
highest returns consistent with conservative meth 
First mortgage loans of $200 and up which we can 
recpmmnen after the most thorough personal investi- 
gation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


Ask for Loan List No. 711. 


in serving meals. One 

Save Your Steps trip with Wheel Tray 
sets table. Another completely clears it. This 
table on wheels moves qnsily anywhere you want 
Removable oval trays, 23 in. 
by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy steel. 
8 in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black japan finish. 
Price #10 express prepaic. #12 to Pac. Coast. 
Write for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 433 West Place, Chicago 
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Don't Throw it Away 
PERKINS & CO., Lawrence; Kans. 
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well expresses the range of National 
Plain to Casket Company productions. In every 


Princely grade of caskets, in every variety and every 
detail of funeral furnishment, National 


make stands always for higher, more befitting quality. 


OR burials of moderate means, the selection of National goods 
means even more than where large expenditure is made. 


The illustration gives an idea of Number Ninety-Seventy, one of 
the plain, but very rich and impressive National productions. It is a 
casket of solid mahogany, covered with broadcloth of superior quality. 


in architectural character it is expressive of utmost dignity. It has 
appropriately been selected as a tribute to some of America’s foremost 


citizens. 

Examples of caskets suitable to any burial are exhibited at the 23 
showrooms of this company in principal cities. This is for the con- 
venience of funeral director and purchaser, no sales being made 
direct. 

National productions are furnished everywhere by funeral 
directors of highest principle and ability. You should 
know by whom in your locality. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Albany ; apo Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; 


Nich 
)- 
* 
t Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; Nashville; 
Number New Haven; New York City; Oneida; Phila- 
Ninety- delphia; Pittsburg; Rochester; Scranton; 
Seventy Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg 
We sell only 
»* 
through 
Directors 
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Electric Light is Now Cheaper 


At one sweep the cost of Electric Light has been cut in two by 
the invention of a:new lamp which fits any electric light socket 


General ($6) Electric 


TUNGSTEN 


A night picture of Madison Square Garden, New York, duriag the recent Blcctric Show—the most beau- 
tiful example of Electric Lighting ever seen. The General Electric Tungsten Lamp was used exclusively 
—the highest tribute of the Electric Lighting World. 


Ask your Electric Light Company about this new lamp to- 
morrow morning. Find out why it is so economical. Learn 
how you can now have Electric Light at one-half the old cost. 
When you have these new facts you will plan to use Electricity 
immediately. 


Here is the lamp and the carton it comes in. Accept only 
the genuine General Electric Tungsten Lamp. The G.E. 


monogram on box and lamp is its guarantee. 


This lamp has a new metal filament which uses less than 
half the Electricity used in old style lamps of “equal candle candle 
power. It burns at any angle and has an average hfe of one 


year or 800 hours’ use. 


Standard Sizes—Watts Used 25 40 60 100 250 
(Candlepower is four-fifths total watts used.) 


G.E. 32 Candle, (“ae Information on Electric Lighting~is re, 


wd a Tungsten in G.E. Tungsten Booklet No. 35. Write us for it. 


General Electric Company, ve». +3 Schenectady, N.Y. } 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
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Sending a message is only half of the 
transaction. The other, and equally im- 
portant, half consists in getting back the 
answer. 


Sometimes this is a reply to a question, 
or the acceptance or rejection of a pro- 
posal. Sometimes it is simply an acknowl- 
edgment that the message has been 
received. 


The value of the message depends upon 
getting an answer. 


When a general manager sends word 
to a representative in a distant city, he 
wants to know that his man is there, that 


he receives the message, and that-he will 
act. 


If the answer is not final, but raises 
another question, there is no delay. The 
other question can be settled at once. It 
is possible, in one telephone interview, 
to come to a decision which could not 
have been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 


Each answer is made instantaneous by 
the Bell telephone service. 


The Bell system, with its ten million 
miles of wire, provides the instantaneous 
answer for anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. 


Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 
results in every line of human endeavor. Telephone 
efficiency means One Policy, One System, Universal Ser- 
vice. Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Joys of 
By giving a year’s subscription to Sr. 
Nicuoras to the children you love. 
SAV q Sr. Nicnoras abounds in splendid stories 
“- for boys and girls and in articles full of the 


“» greatest interest. 
@ Sr. Nicnotas has many departments which 
help as well as entertain their readers. 


@Sr. Nicuonas is heartily commended by 
educatorsas a valuable influence for good, 
by parents as a never failing source of joy 


G Subscription $3.00"a year. Give your order to any book 
store or newsdealer or send to Tue Century Co., Union 
Sevare, New Yorx Crry. If requested, a handsome gift card 
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| tothe Wonderful 
| Childhood 

@ Good reading is an essential for good chil- 
dren. It makes them better boys and girls. 


@ By: what they read children may have their 
lives enriched and ennobled, their tastes made 
finer, and their appreciations awakened. 


@ By what they read children largely develop 
their ideals and standards. 


and by all its boys and girls as the great- 
est friend that ever brought happiness 
into the life of a child. 


Girls 


bearing the name of the donor and of ys child will be sent 
with the first number of the magazine and delivered to the 
child on any ll desired, making a very attractive gift package. 
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Conservation and Rural Life | |. 


IR HORACE PLUNKETT will write for early | 
publication in The Outlook two articles on this Ne 
general subject, with special application to rural q 
life in its economic, social, and political aspects. 

Sir Horace considers, first, the scope and aim of 2 


Mr. Roosevelt’s rural life and conservation poli- 
cies; second, their intimate relation to the farmer; 
and, third, the Co-operative Movement as a prac- 
. tical method of promoting agricultural prosperity. 

The writer’s point of view in these articles is the result of long ; 
experience in rural life and exhaustive study of its problems both 
in. the New World and the Old. Sir Horace spent ten years in 
cattle ranching in Wyoming and farming in Nebraska. After his 
return to Ireland from the United States he devoted much time and 


a effort to the reorganization of agriculture on the co-operative system 
a and to the foundation of government assistance to agriculture and 
3 industry. He was a Member of Parliament from 1892 to 1900, and for . 


a. the next seven years was the chief officer of the Department of Agri- 

Fe culture for Ireland. He is a graduate and Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, 
" a Privy Councilor (which carries the title of Right Honorable), and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Just before Mr. Roosevelt left office he wrote to Mr. Bryce, the 
British Ambassador, a letter expressing appreciation of the services Sir 
Horace had rendered him, from which we quote the following: 

“You have, I know, followed with keen interest the work of the 
Country Life Commission, which has pointed the way, as I think, toa 
better Lesailien of country problems and a more satisfying life on the : 
farm. But I do not know how far you are acquainted with the origin 
of the movement in the United States. Of course, I have been inter- 
ested for many years in farm life, and especially in the tasks and troubles | 
? a of the women on the farm. But my interest did not reach the point of — 

action until I began to follow what was being accomplished through the 
farmers’ co-operative movement in Ireland. My old friend Horace 
Plunkett, whom I saw on his periodical journeys to America, kept me 
informed of the Irish agricultural situation, and of the movement for 
better business and better living on the farms of Ireland. We Ameri- 
cans owe much to Ireland and to Plunkett in the work we have been 
trying to do in the United States. . . .” 

The Outlook believes these articles will: be of special value and 
interest to all American farmers. 
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Go-Between” 
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Instantly Soothes and Quickly Heals 


Chapped Hands, Face and Lips 


Send a postal to-day for our free trial bottle,—enough for a week's ise. It will 
prove to you that Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will keep the skin sof: and smooth 
regardless of out-door exposure. A single application of this pure, non-greasy Cream 
will bring gratifying relief to the rough, irritated, cracked and sore skin. Prevents chap- 

ing if applied before exposure. /t will not grow hair, and is guaranteed to contain no 
ch or injurious ingredients. _ 

It is always safe for babies’ skin troubles and unequaled for men’s use after shaving. 
50c. at all dealers, or, if not obtainable, postpaid by us for same amount. Refuse all 


— Write to-day for the free trial bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 4 West Street, Portland, Maine. 
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ECAUSE so many people 
have demonstrated that the 

UNDERFEED System+does 

reduce the cost of heating from ~ 

50% to 66%3%, the words DULL TIMES and IDLE MOMENTS have 
been blue pencilled from UNDERFEED records. The so-called panic year 
proved an Underfeed record breaker. This season we have put up a still higher 
figure. The reason? A child can understand. The 


PeckWilliamson Underfeed 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
wee Furnaces - 337.422 Boilers 
Save 7/2 to of Coal Bills 


You can easily figure it out. CHEAPEST slack, the sort which would smother an ordinary furnace or boiler 
fire, yields in the UNDERFEED as much clean, even heat as the HIGHEST priced coal. The difference in cost is 
YOURS. This saving alone is great enough to soon pay for the UNDERFEED. This isn’t all, Coal is fed from 


below and with all fire on top, smoke and gases wasted in other furnaces and boilers, a 
must pass thru the flames and are consumed. This without casing, out 
the Underfeed Boiler. is an aid to better health and means additional show how ¢ coal ¢ (s forced up 
heat. Ashes are few and are removed by shaking top. 


the grate bar as in ordinary heaters and boilers. 


George B. Catlin, of the Detroit Evening News, has 

had an Underfeed over four years. He's enthusiastic 

about it. He tells how much money he saves 
each winter, and writes: 


“A very ordinary mathematician can fig- 
ure the difference between 15 tons of slack 
at $2 per ton put in and 22 tons of coal at 
prices ranging from $7.25 to 87.50 put in. 
The difference in a single year more than 
compensated for the higher cost of the fur- 
nace and we have heat to let out of the 
windows.” 


We've hundreds of letters just like this. 
Let us send you—FREE—many fac-simile 
testimonials with our Underfeed Booklet 
of Furnaces or Special Catalog of Steam 
and Hot Water Boilers. Heating plans 
and services of our Engineering Corps 
FREE. Write today, giving name of local 
dealer with whom you'd prefer to deal. 


360 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Furnace Dealers, Hardware Men and Plumbers are invited to write Today for 
Profitable Agency Proposition. 
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How they shone—those old folks— 
at a function or reception— 

But oh! what they missed » 

in their lack of all 

conception of a food so good as 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes 
our days the best of days. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY}. 
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is a book that will amuse you. 


This book ought not 
to be free, but it is. 
Shuffle off the “ tug of 
inertia.” Quick! Get 
your pen and post card 
and tell us to send it. 


HEAD BARBER 
SHAVES 


The AutoStrop Safe- 


- ty Razor is simply the 


head barber’s edge 
contrivéd so that any- 
body can strop it andso 
that anybody can shave 
with it as quickly, 
handily and expertly 
as the head barber. 


CHEAPEST— 


because the blade expense is so small. One 
blade often lasts six months to one year. 


TRY IT FREE 


(DEALERS READ THIS, TOO) 
Don’t be overmodest about asking the 


A 


“The Slaughter of the Innocents” 


If your lips are cracked, don’t send for it. And 
you will be surprised to find in it such a mine of unknown ‘information on a subject 
we all are supposed to know about—the subject of shaving and razors. 

It will actually teach you to give yourself a shave that’s as good as the head 
barber’s—a shave you can hardly feel. 


) 


dealer to sell you an 
AutoStrop Safety Razor 
on 30 days’ free trial. 
You’re not asking 
him a favor. Yow’re 
doing him a_ favor. 
You’re giving him a 
chance to sell you a 
razor. You can take 
it back if you want to— 
but you won’t want to. 
However, should you 
want to, don’t hesitate 
to, as the dealer loses 
absolutely nothing. 
We take back any 
returned razors. 

Will you get an Auto- 


Strop Safety Razor on trial to-day—now— 
while you. have it in mind? 
won’t get it done. AutoStrop Safety Razor 


Putting it off 


Company, 342 Fifth Ave., New York; 61 
New Oxford Street, London ; 14 St. Helen 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A 


Street, Montreal. | 
NO-STROPPING RAZOR 


‘STROPS! SHAVES! CLEANS! 
WITHOUT DETACHING BLADE 
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